, 


qleal of it will 


All the Facts— 
No Opinion 
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Sales Campaigns | 
Advised to Aid | 
Aireraft Industry 


Builders of Planes Turn to 
Advertising to Meet Com- 
petition Offered by Other 
Industries 


Distribution Said 
To Be Big Problem 


Seventeen Airplanes on Market 
Now Sell for Less Than 
$3,000, Says Commerce De- 

‘partment 


Operators and builders of aircraft have 
definitely entered the field of competitive 
selling and are being forced to devote 
more effort and more money to selling 
activities in order to afford active compe- 
tition with other industries, it was stated 
orally Jan. 4 at the Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce. 

The biggest problem of the aircraft 
industry today is not production, but dis- 
tribution and sales, it was stated, and as 
time goes on they will be forced more 
and more to use advertising and other 
sales promotion methods as a means of 
making the industry more profitable. 

The aviation industry has been getting 
large amounts of free publicity because 
‘of its newness and novelty and the wise 
operators are taking advantage of the 
momentum gained by this means by using 
paid advertising to further their inter- 
ests, it was brought out. The operator 
and producer who have vision are not 
relying on free publicity to sell their | 
product and their services but are map- 
ping out advertising schedules and cam- | 
paigns to put their businer- over and to 
bring their industry before the public, | 
according to the statement. | 


Expense Said to Be Factor 

The aircraft industry is becoming 
an active competitor for a share of 
the public’s dollar and is faced with the 
necessity of creating a demand for its 
product, it was said, 

It isn’t the matter of safety, that pre- 
vents more people from flying, it was 
stated. The public’s idea that the ex- 
pense of flying is out of their reach is 
the thing that prevents them from tak- 
ing more rapidly to aviation. Through | 
the right kind of advertising: the public | 
can be convinced that flying is not so 
expensive as it believes, it was pointed 
out. The truth of the matter, it was | 
explained, is that flying costs very little | 
yore than the cost of buying and opera- 
tion of automobiles, 

One of the larger aircraft operating 
companies has recently inaugurated a 
system whereby a $500 mileage book | 
may be bought which enables the pur- 
chaser to ride for railroad fare plus the 
pullman charge, it was brought out. 
When the cost of meals and incidentals is 
eliminated, as well as the loss of time 
which would be incurred by slower 
means of travel. a saving actually re- 
sults from traveling by air, it was said. 
This is one of the points that the air- 
craft operator and builder can bring out 
in his advertising to eliminate the fear 
of expense from the public’s mind, it 
was added. F 


Development Needed 

Scheduled air transport is the back- 
bone of the aviation industry in the 
United States but is not operating at 
full capacity. This means that those 
who do ride must pay for the empty 
seats, it was pointed out. The right 
kind and amount of advertising will help 
the operator to fill the empty seats and 
onente him to reduce his rates, it was 

Md, 

There are now 17 airplanes o 
market which sell for lees than $3,000 
at the factory, it was explained. From 
the standpoint of the use of the’ air- 
plane ‘privately or for business at least 
100,000 people in the United States can 
afford to buy and operate their own 
plane and will do it when they are con- | 
vinced by advertising that it can be 
done. _Not only can the plane be used | 
in business but from the standpoint of 
sport and pleasure it has a great value 
which can be brought out in the airplane 
advertising, it was stated. 

Business’ men are realizing that they 
can save a great deal of time and ex- 
poids by oe altylane and this 

as not yet been fully. d 
but can be by advertising. eee 

Some of the larger companies are 
greatly increasing their budgets for ad- 
vertising and it is expected that a great | 


P be done in the n 
years, it was concluded. a ee Fi 


Inquiry Into Railroad 
Management Asked 





Bill to Regulate Buses Is to Be | 
Keintroduced in House 


Investigations into the effects of railroad 

olding companies upon railroad manage- 
ment, as suggested recent] by the chair- 
man of the Honse Committee on Inter- | 
stare and soreipa Vommerce, Represent- | 
acive Parker (x:p.), of salem, N. Y., 
were supported Jan. 4 by Representa- 
vives Usnison (Rep.), of Marion, II., and 
Burtness (Rep.), of Grand Forks, N. 
Dak. Both Representatives areymembers: 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which will make 
the investigation if Mr. Parker's plans 
materialize. 

“T think it very advisable that the Com- | 
mittee should obtain information regard- 





(Continued on Paye 4, Column 8 | | 


| contemplated, the plans for capital ex- | 
|nenditure in other channels, the excel- | 
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Wages of Women 


Said to Be Unfair 


Chivalry Is Myth in Matter'| 
Of Employment, Says 
Miss Peterson 


Women workers meet unfair discrimi- 
nation in a double standard of wages, 
and jhey find “chivalry a myth” in mat- 
ters of employment opportunities and 
equal pzy, according to Miss Agnes L. 
Peterse:, assistant director of the 
Woncen’s Bureau, in a statement made 
public Jan. 4 by the Department of 
Labor. 

A reeney contribution from women 
toward support of families, it is stated, 
“is ofie a necessity because of the in- 
ability of so many capable and deserving 
men io earn sufficient now to meet the 
family needs.” 

The statement is a summary of a 
bulletia, just issued, on the share of 
wage earning women in family support. 
The summary follows in full text: 

A double standard in wages is an un- 
fair discrimination against women work- 
ers, who in matters of employment oppor- 
tunities and equal pay find chivalry a 
myth, Miss Agnes L. Peterson, Assistant 
Director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
states in a bulletin, just issued, on the 
share of wage-earning women in family 


support. . 
Womens’ earnings form the last line of 


defense against the wolf at the door of a 

large proportion of city families today, 

and the wages of wife or daughters in 
——oentiamneneetlartnasine 


] 
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Growth in Income 
Keeps Business Faith 
Firm, Says Dr. Klein 


Great Construction Pro-| 
grams and Other Pro- 
posed Expenditures Listed) 
As Causes for Optimism 


In 20 years the national income has | 
more than trebled—now standing at more 
than $89,000,000,000—and that “is one 
of the things that: tends to keep our 
business faith firn®” said Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of merce, 
in a radio addressiJan. 5 through WMAL | 
and other stations affiliated with the | 
Columbia Broadcasting System., 

Against acknowledgement that there | 
has been some decline in commercial 
activity, said Dr, Klein, can be placed, | 
on the right side of the ledger, facts such | 
as the huge national income and “also 
the great construction programs that are | 


Gnited States Daily 


Factory Census 


To Provide New 
Industrial Data 


Basic Facts on Production to 
Be Provided by Carefully 
Prepared Questions, Mr. 
Lamont Asserts 


‘Distribution Count 


May Reduce Prices 


Information Expected to Aid 
In Narrowing Spread Be- 
tween Producer’s Figure and 
That Paid by Final User 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 4.—The census of 
1930 will give the most comprehensive 


report on American industry that has} 


ever been compiled, said the Secretary 


of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, ad-| 
dressing a census meeting in Boston | 


Jan. 4 under the auspices of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


“The schedules of the manufacturing | 


census have been drawn up under the 
advice of a special committee consisting 
of leading business men and statisticians 
of business,” said Mr. Lamont. ‘The 
committee has aimed not to place an 


undue burden on the factory manager, | 


but yet to make the schedules full 
enough to bring out~ the basic facts 
which American business wishes to 
know. 
Carefully Planned 
“The inquiries regarding character of 
cwnership, the changes in ownership, 


iocation or character of business, the | 


number of employes, wages and salaries, 
working time, fuel, power equipment and 
electric current, as well as those regard- 


ing materials and products, have been | 


framed with the greatest care and will 


give a clear picture of American industry | 


and the changes in it.” 
The census of distribution, Mr. Lamont 


said, is being undertaken “at the insist- | 
}ent demand not only of the merchants 
of the country but of the manufacturers, | 


the bankers, arid the business men in 
general. 
demand for this census on the part of 
consumers, who believe that it will con- 


tribute in some) measure to increase: the | 


efficiency of the distribution process, and 
to narrow the spread between the price 
received by the producer and the price 
paid by the final user of commodities. 

“Our distributors, large and small, 
wholesale and retail alike, will find a 
satisfactory census .of distribution even 
more beneficial to them than to any 
other class of the population.” 


Greater Use of Data 
It is important, he said, to have ac- 





lent prospects for new inventions and 
new industries, and the calm determina- 
tion to maintain wage scales and living | 
standards.” | 

“We must bear in mind,” he added, , 
“those tremendous underlying forces | 
making for betterment.” 

Dr. Klein’s address follows in full text: 

“My problem in this present electrical 
age,” as one speaker remarked to me the 
other day, “is how to point with pride! 
through a radio microphone.” It is a bit 
difficult at times to dispense with the old 
index finger as a medium of emphasis, 
but most of us contrive to manage it, 
somehow. 

We realize, though, that in a talk about 
American :business here at the “turn of 
the year,” the “pointing with pride” is 
only one phase of the matter. We must 
not evade, or slur over, the things that 
may not. appear in so favorable a light. 
The purpose should be to “talk straight 
from the shoulder.” (Do I hear anyone 
remarking: “Too bad some of these talks 
ean not originate higher up.”) The rea- 
sons for pride, nevertheless, seem very 
real and dominant. 

Five days ago was the time of New 
Year’s resolutions—the swearing off of 
bad habits and the determination to do | 
better, to press “upward and on.” Prob- 
ably many of us are like the chap in the 
story who told a friend that he had made 
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‘Taxpayers Given 


| th 


curate and complete facts, and he de-| 


scribed the greater use of research as 
“perhaps the most striking change. in 
e methods of conducting business in 
recent years.” 

Referring to the population census, Mr. 


Lamont noted that two new subjects, | 


value or rental of the home and unem- 
ployment, have been added to the in- 
quiries. 

“Data regarding the first of these,” 
he said, “will serve not only .as an indi- 
cation of standards of living and: of the 
general social welfare of the people, but 
as a gauge of buying power for com- 
modities in different localities and on 
the part of different classes of the popu- 
lation, a gauge of the greatest utility 
to the manufacturer and the merchant. 

“The need of more information re- 
garding unemployment is obvious. While 
we may hope that by next April business 
conditions will be normal and the num- 
ber out of jobs relatively small, it will be 
a great advantage to know what is the 
normal number of persons who, as a re- 
sult of improvement in the methods of 


production and the shifting of industries, | 


are temporarily thrown out of work. 
Likewise we shall gain much by know- 
ing the differences in the amount of un- 
employment as among sections and lo- 
calities of the country and among dif- 
ferent classes of occupations.” 

In all the fields to be covered by the 
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Instructions 


In Reduced Rates on Incomes 


Higher Tax Urged 
On Automobiles | 
vy | 


| 


Rise in Gas Levy Also Is | 
Favored in Mississippi 


v 
) State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Jan. 4. 
HE report of the legislative |) 
committee to study the road || 
problems of the State recommends 
that an increase of 1 cent in the || 
gasoline tax be made at once, and 
that. the automobile privilege tax |} 
be increased an average of about |} 
$5.50 per year, commencing Dec, |\ 
1, 1930, 

According to an announcement 
by the committee, of which Horace 
Stanel is chairman, the report will 
be submitted to the legislature 
when it meets Jan. 7. The sug- 
gested increases, according to the || 
report, “will provide sufficient rev- 
enue adequately to meet the needs | 


of Mississippi’s present and esti- 
mated future traffic without the 
issuance of bonds.” 


[Congress Resolution Clari- 


fied for Benefit of Pub- 


lic and Collectors 


Detailed instriaciions to taxpayers ad- 
vismg them of ir rights and how to 
eompute their taxps under the joint reso- 
lution adopted by Congress by which 
the rates on incomes earned in 1929 were 


of Internal Revenue. 

The Bureau’s statement set forth the 
1 per cent reduction in individual and 
corporate income tax rates carried by the 
resolution and directed collectors of in- 
ternal revenue to aid in seeing that the 
taxpayers obtain the benefits in reduced 
tax intended by the resolution, 

At the same time, the Bureau an- 
nounced that return forms will be avail- 
able at offices of all collectors and deputy 
collectors of internal revenue on Jan. 
11. These forms, the announcement ex! 
plained; were printed prior to adoption of 
the joint resolution which reduced the 
rates, and “riders” showing the tax rates 


applicable will accompany the regular re- | 


turn fotms. The announcement respect- 


ing tax return forms follows in full text: | 


“Forms for filing income tax returns 
will be available at offices of collectors 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.) 


Moreover, there was a strong | 
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Photos of Ancient 


| Canals Planned 

| 7, 

| Air Pictures to Be Made 
For Smithsonian 

| + 

THE Army Air Corps will make 

aerial photographs of prehis- 


| 


toric irrigation canals near Phoe- 
| nix, Ariz., it was announced Jan. 4 
| by the War Department. The pho- 

tegraphs will be made for the 

Smithsonian Institution, according 

to the statement which follows in 
full text: 

From an archeological stand- 
point, these ancient canals are ex- 
tremely interesting and of great 

value as a subject of study. They 
are fast becoming obliterated by 
local farmers and present-day irri- 
gation projects. .The canals are 
situated along the Gila and Salt 
rivers. An official pilot, enlisted 
photographer and airplane are be- 
ing ordered from Crissy Field, San 
Francisco, Calif., for the purpose. 


Business Reported 
Unusually Good in 
Cleveland District 


Activity at Industrial Plants 
Reached Peak Levels in 
1929 Federal Reserve 
Bank Statement Shows 





Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 4.—Business con- 
ditions in the fourth Federal reserve dis- 
trict for the year 1929 as a whole were 
unusually good, according to the Janu- 
ary monthly business review of the Fed- 
| eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. A gen- 
eral spirit of optimism is reported as 
prevailing throughout the district with 
respect to the prospects fer the coming 
| year as well. 


most concerns experienced the best year 
in history, the review states. Not only 
| was the output of goods in unptecedented 


|many corporations never before have 
| been eqivmeii. 


| full text: 

General activity in the fourth district 
| was irregular in November and early De- 
|cember. Operations at industrial plants 
showed a more rapid decline than is 
usually noted at this time of year and 


| The largest reductions were shown in the 
|iron and steel, automobile, tire and re- 
| lated industries, which have been declin- 
|ing since mid-Summer at a restricted 
rate. Prior to November, operations were 
greater than in the corresponding months 
| of 1928, in spite of the declines noted. 


Pay Rolls Decline 

Factory employment receded sharply in 
November, compared with the previous 
month and -was less than in the cor- 
responding month of 1928 for the first 
| time this year. The situation in Decem- 
ber was aggravated by the custom of 
many plants to curtail operations at the 
holiday season in order to take inventory, 
make repairs and changes before the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Though the decline in pay rolls has 
| been slightly greater than that shown in 
employment, because some plants are op- 


tail distribution has not been very great, 
as yet. Sales of department stores in the 
district, while declining from October, 


day buying is reported to have been in 
good volume and seems to have been 
about on the level of preceding years. 
While business might be termed quiet, 
at present, some signs of an encouraging 
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‘Law on Leasing of Oil 
| Land by State Defined 








Exploration and Development 
Aim of New Mexico 


State of New Mexico: 

Santa Fe, Jan. 4. 
Judge Reed Holloman of the District 
Court for the First Judicial District of 
|New Mexico has ruled that under the 
1929 New Mexico laws providing for 
the leasing of oil and gas lands by the 
State, the holder of a lease issued prior 
to 1927 may relinquish it and procure 
another lease for the same term of 
| five years, and not merely for a term 
| equaling the unexpired term of the old 

| lease, 

In his opinion Judge Holloman states 
| the primary consideration of the State 
|in relation to oil and gas lands is to 


| reduced were issued Jan, 4 by the Bureau | hold them for exploration and develop- 


|ment to the end that the greatest pos- 
| sible amount of revenue may be received 
|for the purposes for which. the land was 


granted, 


mitting private development of lands, 
| he stated. “the real objective is the pro- 
ductien of oil and gas in such quantities 
that our institutions will receive the 


largest income possible, and not be lim- | 
| ited to the comparatively small amount | 


| received from rentals alone.” 


Inasmuch as the new law provides | 


that upon relinquishment of an old 
lease, tre new lease shall call for the 
|same rental as is required at the time 
of issuing the new lease, it was Judge 
| Holloman’s opinion that, since the annual 
rental is now materially greater than in 
| the “old lease, the policy of the law 
| woull be furthered by permitting the 
|} new tease to be issued for the same 
length of time as the old lease. 


Operations at industrial plants reached | 
peak levels during the past year and| 


volume, but the earnings reported by | 


are now below the level of a year ago. | 


erating cnly part time, the effect on re- | 


were only 0.9 per cent less in November | 
than they were in November, 1928. Holi- | 


Under the policy of¢the State of per- | 
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Activity Forecast 
In Sale of Radio 


Receiving Sets 


‘Industry Is Looking Forward 

| ‘Fo Another Record-break- 
ing Year, Says Commis- 
sioner Lafount 


High Level Attained 
By Business in 1929 


Public and Distributors Are 
Both Benefited by Improve- 
ment in Equipment and 
Broadcasting, He Says 


in the 


Despite temporary recession 
caused 


sale of radio receiving sets, 


largely by the stock market collapse in| 


the latter months ‘of 1929, the radio 
industry looks forward to 1930 as an- 
other record-breaking year, it was stated 
orally Jan. 4 by Commissioner Harold 
A. Lafount, of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. . 

Commissioner Lafount, who formerly 
was a manufacturer of radio accessories, 
said that the. natural development in 
radio vregrams and improved methods 
of regulating broadcasting, made pos- 
sible by experience, will contribute to 
the expected development. Although 
there admittedly was overproduction of 
receiving sets in 1929, he said, the in- 
{dustry coes not expect this to be a 
burden. 

Stabilization of Industry 

Whereas in past years the industry 
has offered something radically new in 
radio receiving sets, which tended to 
render obsolete the sets of the preced- 
ing year, Mr. Lafount stated that no 
sweeping changes are now being con- 
sidered. Moreover, he said, there ap- 


parently are no radical changes contem- | 


plated that will disturb existing recep- 
tion conditions. 

| On the whole, said Commissioner La- 
fount, the broadcasting situation should 
improve, Stations are offering better 
| programs. Listeners generally are af- 
| forded improved reception through the 
station installation of modern equip- 
ment, automatically controlled, to keep 
| them on their assigned frequencies, and 


least, interference with other stations. 
Theré is much room for improvement 
in the broadcasting set-up, he stated, 
| but the terrific congestion of stations on 
the limited number of channels is re- 
| sponsible for the condition. 

“The industrial situation gradually will 
work itself out,” said Commissioner La- 
fount, “with no unfavorable reaction 
upon the public. It is not unlikely that 
some manufacturers will retire and that 
there will be consolidations, but the re- 
adjustment period should not be drastic 
or revolutionary.” 
| Preliminary statistics from the indus- 


| try. said Mr. Lafount, indicate that, in | 


| spite of the disappointing fourth quar- 


ter, sales of receiving sets in 1929 estab- | 
| lished a new annual record. Preliminary | 
figures, he said, are that sales of receiv- | 
ers amounted to more than 3,500,000. 


‘units for the year, as against some 
2,500,000 for. 1928. The gross revenue, 
in round figures, he said, was estimated 
at $450,000,000, or about 40 per cent 
above the total for 1928. 


Higher Age Limit Favored 
In Massachusetts Schools 


State of Massachusetts: 

Bosien, Jan, 4. 
A proposal to raise the compulsory 
school aitendance age to 15 years is 


made in a report by a special commis- | 


sion of the legislature for the study of 
|the general question of increasing the 
educational requirements of the State. 
“Such an advance,” the report says, 
“would provide additional educational op- 
+ portunities, enable boys and girls to ac- 
quire a higher social standard and also 


give to the industries of the Common- | 


wealth a more intelligent and semiskilled 
worker thereby enabling industry to pro- 
duce a largef quantity and better quality 
of goods at little or no increase in its 
pay rolls.” 

The present compulsory school age is 
14 years. 


: ed a ees t tr 
Excerpts from the ‘review follow in} thus..eliminating to a great extent, .a 


cert 
fair 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| 
| Business Outlook | 


Called Favorable 


Says | 


| 
Conference Committee 


Problems of New Year Can 
Be Faced Confidently 


| 
No loss of business momentum has | 
been recorded in the past month, and 
| plans are being made with confidence to 
meet the problems of 1930, according to 
statements from members of the National 
| 'Business Survey Conference Committee. 
recently appointed at the instance of 
President Hoover. The statements were 
summarized and made public Jan. 4. 

Construction and related industries 
await rearrangement of credit facilities, 
{but look forward to expanding building 
and improvement programs, the sum- 
niary says. The summary follows in 
full text: 

Business discloses no loss ‘of the mo- 
mentum it had on Dec. 5 and indicates 
that plans are being made with con- 
fidence to meet the problems of 1930. 
Since the conference met on Dec. 5 there 
has been an absence of developments 
which would justify concern. The devel- 
opments of this four-week period have 
been calculated to increase confidence as 
to what lies ahead. 

On the side of production, industry 
generally shows a disposition to base its 


eee 


3.J 
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‘Data on Legislation 

Involving Tests of 
State Laws Sought 


Inquiries Sent to Officials on 
Steps Taken to Transfer 
Certain Cases From Fed- 
eral to State Courts 











Inquiries have been sent by the Na-| 
| tional Commission on Law Observance | 
jand Enforcement to officials of all the 
{States to ascertain whether their States 
' have enacted the necessary provisions to 
enable certain classes of suits attacking | 
the constitutionality of State statutes | 
which are brought in the Federal courts | 
to be transferred for determination to| 
theSt*‘e courts, the Commission has | 
nny ced. 





quiries, “but it is expected that. it will | 
be some time before the Commission is | 
in'a position to make a report on the | 
sugject,” according to the statement. | 
The full text of the statement of the 
Conimission follows: | 


The National Commission on Law Ob-} 
servance and Enforcement has sent in- 
quiries to officials of all the States to 
ascertain whether their States have 
passed the necessary statutory provi- | 
sions which will enable them to have 
certain types of cases now brought into 
the Federal courts transferred. to the 
State courts. Under the Federal Judi- 
cial Code cases in which the constitu- 
tionality of a State statute or adminis- 
trative order is attacked can be trans- 
ferred from the Federal to the State 
|ecourts, provided the State legislatures | 
have. passed appropriate legislation | 
' therefor. : 

The letter from the National Commis- 
sion was sent to the attorney general, 
the public utility commission and the 
| State taxing authorities of each of the 
| States. Answers are already beginning | 
|to come in, but it is expected that it 
will be some time before the Commission 
is in a position to make a report on the 
subject. This inquiry was made in con- 
nection with the study under way by 
the Commission of the apportionment of 
judicial business between the Federal 
and State courts and its bearing on con- 
| gestion in the Federal courts. 





State of New York: 

New York City, Jan. 4. 
Congress should enact legislation tak- 
ing from the Federal district court juris- 
diction over suits involving the consti- 
tutionality of State laws and adminis- 
trative orders, even though Federal ques- | 
tions are involved, and permit their de- 
{termination and construction exclusively 
|by the State courts with the right of 
final review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the opinion of 
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‘Legal Effect of Adherence 
| To World Court Interpreted 


+ 


New York Bar Association 
Replies to Inquiries of 
Senator Vandenberg 


| American adherence to the World 
| Court through ratification of the pending 
| protocol will not’ make this country, 
without its specific consent, a litigant in 
the court, according to an opinion of the 
New York Bar Association expressed in 
correspondence. to. Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, a member of the 


| Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, | 


the Senator Jan, 4. 
erg stated orally thai 


and made public by 
Senator Vanden 


sociation in connection with the action of 
| the association’s committee on interna- 
' tional law unanimously recommending to 
the Senate that it ratify the pending 
protocol. He submitted to the associa- 


tion three questions upon the legal effect | 
of the proposed basis of American adher-| 


ence to the court, he said. 
The three questions and the replies. of 
the New York Bar Association, as an- 
| j 
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he had written to the New York Bar As-| 


President Given 
Report on Power 


Peace 
Total of 27 Applications 
Filed Since September 


v 

Is a quarterly report to President 

Hoover the Federal Power Com- 
mission lists 27 applications filed 
under the Feder# power act since 
September, invoWing 164,500 pri- 
mary horsepower and an estimated 
|| installation of 504,300 horsepower, 
it was announced at the Commis- 
sion Jan. 4. 

The additional 27 applications in- 
crease the number on file at the 
Commissiqn from 1,022 to 1,049. 
The aggrdgate capacity of projects 
covered by anplications pending and 
granted on Dec, 31, 1929, was ap- 
proximately 13,055,000 primary 
horsepower and 25,542,000 horse- 
power proposed installation, it was 
said. 


| 


éplies are being an to these in- | 


a 
6(5 OVERNMENT is extended to 


every opinion in the quiet 

ainty that truth needs only a 
field to secure the victory.” 
—Andrew Johnson, 


President of the United States, 


1865—1869 
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Tariff and Supply 
Bills Pending as 
Congress Meets 


Muscle Shoals to Follow 
Smoot-Hawley Bill in Sen- 
ate; House Considers Ap- 
propriations ‘ 


Bar on Prohibition 
Debate Is Proposed 


Senator Watson Plans to Call 
Party Conference to Urge 
That Liquor Issue Be 
Ignored 


Congress is to reconvene Jan. 6, after 
the holiday recess, with the tariff and 
Muscle Shoals questions first on the Sen- 
ate program, and the War Department 
appropriation bill the primary business 
of the House of Representatives. 

The Senate is agreed that extraneous 
matters, including prohibition enforce- 
ment, should not be discussed until the 
controversial Smoot - Hawley tariff bill 


(H. R. 2667) has pveen sent to confer- 
ence. Disposition of Muscle Shoals is 
next scheduled. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader, plans a party conference 
early in the week to discuss plans for the 
immediate future and urge that the dis- 
cussion on prohibition, which has raged 
throughout the recess, be not introduced 
in debate. 

A similar attitude was announced by 
the so-called “progressive bloc” follow- 
ing a meeting Jan. 4. Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, one of its leaders, who 
has also contributed largely to the criti- 
cism of dry-law enforcement, said orally 
this group unanimously wanted the tar- 
iff to persist as the sole topic of debate. 


Vacancies on Committees 

The majority conference will also re- 
ceive a report from its committee on 
committees on vacancies in the standing 
committees. Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, is to head the Appropria- 
tions Committee, succeeding the late Sen- 
ator Francis. B. Warren, of Wyéming. 

For the vacancy on-the Finance Gom- 
mittee, Senator Goff (Rep.), of ‘West 
Virginia, is the senior applicant, fol- 
lowed by Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin. However, a second vacancy 
on this Committee is likely in the near 
future when Senator Sackett (Rep.), of 
Kentucky, resigns to go as gmbassador 
to Germany, for which he has been 
named. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, the minority leader, who is about to 
leave as a delegate to the London naval 
conference, believes the tariff can be fin- 
ished in three weeks if industrial revi- 
sion is limited to outstanding rates in 
each schedule, 

Among the standing*committees of the 
Senate, several will immediately resume 
activities. The subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciay Committee, which has been inquir- 
ing into lobbying activities under the 
chairmanship of Senator Caraway (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, will open hearings Jan. 7, 
with R. L. Purdon, sugar expert of the 
Department of Commerce, on the stand. 


Wire Chiefs to Testify 


On the same day the, Interstate Com- 
merce Committee will hear the president 
of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, Newcomb Carlton, on the Couzens 
bill €S. 6) for the establishment of a 
commission to regulate communications 
and power. He will be followed. by Clar- 
ence H. MacKay, president of the Postal 
Telegraph and Cable Company. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, headed 
by Senator Townsend (Rep.), of Déla- 
ware, will meet Jan. 6 to plan the next 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
Submarine Escapes 
Expedited in Tests 


Time for Reaching Surface Re- 
duced to 20 Minutes 


Further tests with the “lung,” the sub- 
marine escape apparatus developed after 
the submarine S-4 disaster, are being 
made, the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced Jan. 4. The tests are being 
made at the Washington Navy Yard. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

Tests are being conducted at the Navy 

| Yard, Washington, by Comdr. Harold E. 
| Saunders, Construction Corps, U. S. N. 
| with a view to developing a simplified 
decompression table for use with the re- 
{cently developed submarine escape ap- 
| pliance which will require less total time 
|in the water and can be remembered more 
| easily by the persons making the escape 
than previous tables. Tests are made in 
| the escape tank at pressures correspond- 
|ing to depths of 150, 200, 250, 300 feet. 
| On. Jan. 3, pressure was raised to 300 
| feet in 10 minutes and maintained for a 
period of 3 minutes to simulate time of 
| flooding escape compartment and making 
| preparations for ascent. Pressure was 
|then dropped to correspond to the vari- 
ous depths at which a person would hold 
himself ascending to the surface by 
means of the escape line and buoy. 
The pressure was dropped from 300 
|to 80 feet in three minutes and at @ 
| depth of less than 80 feet the subjeets 
| were kept at each 10-foot interval for 
about 2.4 minutes. The total time mak- 
| ing the simulated escape was 20 minutes. 
Subjects had no discomfort and no 
symptoms of “bends” (caisson disease) 
develo ed. Further tests will be made 
at a depth of 350 feet and at other 
depth: to establish the least time in 
| which a satisfactory ascent cam be made, 
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Nation’s Exports 
_ Of Aeronautical 
_ Produets Grow 


America Expected to Take 
Lead in Foreign Ship- 


ments Before End of | 


1930, Says Mr. Rogers 


By LEIGHTON W. ROGERS 
Chief, Aeronautics Trade Division, 

Department of Commerce 
That competition is the spice of trade 
is no better applicable than when con- 
sidering the world aircraft market. 
Heredity, environment, specialized train- 
ing and the availability of raw materials 
often make it not’ only impracticable 
but impos: 
peculiar to one country in another. 
It is logical that Spain, its climate, | 
its terrain and its history of cqnquest | 
made the autogyo possible pust as the | 


} 
| 


thick airfoil may .not have been devel-| industry of this country. 


oped clsewhere than near the canals and 
in the humid é 
Netherlands. The mountams, green va 
leys, broad plains and 
America as well as the pioneer ancestry 
of the Wright brothers, brought the 
scene of the first airplane flight 
Kitty Hawk. ; 
From the first export of an airpl 
in 1909. when the Wright brothers) 
shipp:d theirs to France, there has de- 
velopcd an item in international trade 
-which although at present almost in- 
significant compared with other items o 
transpo.i equipment will eventually be- 
come one of the major items. 
Position Is Improved 
As nearly as can be determined fro 
available data, the world exports o 


aeronautic products in 1928 amounte 
to about $22,000,000, of which the 


| 


Ini : 7 -| first s confi f the ry in | men 
United States shared in but 17 per cent. | first such conference of the new year | grade of coal at “price in effect at time | 


3000) 


| 
j 
| 
| 


| 


in 
sible to duplicate a product | portunities afforded by the trade prac- 
| tice conference.” 


atmosphere over The jestablished confidence, and cooperation by 
1-| the governmental agencies and business 
sandy shores of |as a whole or by the Government and in- | 


to | good to the public. 


: ; 
ane, | Business Awake 


| specialized trades and this is certainly a 
m | sign that American business is. awake to | 
f | the constructive opportunities afforded by 
qd | the trade practice conference. 


. 


False Information on Business Transaction Could Harm 
Industry, Says Trade Commissioner 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 4.—False informa- 
tion by a dealer to a trade association, 
statistical bureau, or newspaper on the 
price or other conditions of a 
commercial transaction could be ex- 
|tremely harmful to the industry as a 
whole, according to a statement by Com- 
missiouer Charles H. March, of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, ‘issued in con- 
nection with a trade practice conference 
in Chicago Jan. 4 of the Commercial 
Dock Coal Dealers. Lake Superior region 
(Minnesota and Wisconsin). 


The Chicago conference, Mr. March 
said, was intended “to help the coal in- 


| terms, 


dustry of the northern Great Lakes | 


regio: rid itself of some troublesome 


‘business practices.” He cited the meet- 
jing as ar. example “that American busi- 


ess is awake to the constructive op- 


His statement follows in full text: 
The spread of the recent panic in Wall | 
Street was prevented by President | 


Hoovers’ calling together the leaders: of | 
| 


This action, based upon cooperation, | 


dividual industry is becoming more gen- | 
erally recognized as resulting in great | 


To Opportunities 


This is apparent trom the list of trade | 
groups now applying for conferences. Not 


f | only are the key industries of the country | 


holding meetings under auspices of the 
Federal Trade Commission, but the move- 
ment has reached the more remotely 


Today we assemble in Chicago for the | 


; agrees to sell a specified tonnage of a 
| certain grade to. a retail dealer at an 

| agreed price within a given time, has | 
| been 
; using it as an option for purchase of | 


| Said to Be Abused 


.der which, I am told, the dock operator 
agrees to sell and the dealer to purchase 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, 
' |Coal Dealers of Northwest Open 


Conference on Trade Practices 


the docks. The operators of these docks 
| sell it to retail dealers. 
| Naturally, as the consumers of these 
| States depend on the dock operators for 
}a large proportion of their coal supply 
| they are interested.in the business meth- 
ods of these men. 

If, for instance, a dock operator offers 
for sale bituminous coal that is screened 
| at the docks over or through screens of 
| differént sizes than the standards adopted 


| 


Of Wages Called 
Unfair to Women 


Chivalry Found to Be Myth 
In Matter of Employment 


Agnes L. Peterson 


[Continued-from Page 1.] 


;many homes ere the one and only means 





| by the industry permit, then there is a | 
chance that somebody may not receive | 
‘what he is paying for. 

Likewise, for a dock operator to guar- 
| antee chemical qualities of coal such as 
| British thermal units in excess of the 
| actual content of the coal, or a percent- 
; age of ash which is less than the actual 
|content of the coal, or a percentage of 
|moisture less than the content of the 
; coal reasonably to be expected, is confus- 
ing to the buying public and may easily 
result in much mischief. 

Another questionable. practice is the 
offering for sale of inferior, low-priced 
coal with the understanding that high 
priced coal of superior quality or of more 
desirable size is to be delivered at the 
low price. : 

I understand also that the dealer con- | 
tract, under which the deck company | 


i 
| 


considerably abused by buyers} 
additional coal in’ case the price Ad-| 
vanced and ignoring the contract if the 
price declined. 


| 


Dealer Contract 


Then there is the blanket order, un- 





and take either a specified tonnage or 
the dealer’s “requirements” of a certain | 


of support, Miss Peterson points out. 


In her analysis of the effects on the! 


family in general and women in particu- 
lar of our modern industrial age, she | 
states: “Whereas the new conditions 
have brought greater freedom of self- 


}expression and action to large numbers 


of women, they have brought to others 
new economic problems that are heavy 
and complex. In fact, some of the prob- 
lems that must be shouldered by women 
challenge our present social order. 


“In many cases marriage fails to bring | 


|to women the economic security consid- | 


ered formerly to be one of its chief ad- | 
vantages. Nowadays marriage may 
mean new financial responsibilities for | 


| wife as well as for husband.” 


Quotes From Investigaiions 

Quoting from recent investigations on | 
the cost of living for families, the report 
reveals that a money contribution from 
women is often a necessity because of 
the inability of so many capable and de- 
serving men to earn sufficient now to 
meet the family needs. 

Information from almost 60,000 women 
on ‘their share in family support consti- | 
tutes an arresting feature of the report. 


|More than half of these women turned 
| over all their earnings to the family. In 
| another investigation, also discussed, cov- 
jering four widely separated cities, of 


over 30,000 families in which the num- 
ber of breadwinners was ascertained, 27 


| per cent of the workers stated that there 


were no men wage earners in their fami- 
lies, and over one-fifth of the women 
were the sole breadwinners, 


And Equal Pay, Says Miss | 


lor uneasiness due to the renewed agit- 


'of the Treasury, Seymour Lowman, the 


From all indications the combined aero-|an effort to help the coal industry of | 
nautic exports of all producing nations the northern Great Lakes region rid itself | 
amounted to $32,000,000 at the end of|of some troublesome business practices. 
1929. Our share in world shipments; Minnesota and Wisconsin consume mil- 
of aircraft, parts and engines should be| lions of tons of coal shipped in Great | 
24 per cent of this amount. Note the! Lakes steamers to the ports of Lake Su- | 
improvement in our position. _ |perior. There were 10,841,678 net tons 

The United States exported $7,-|of bituminous coal delivered by boat to | 
761,977 worth of aeronautic products | these ports in 1925, with increases bring- | 
during the first 10 months of 1929—| ing this figure to 13,726,153 net tons in | 


| instances to have not taken the coal so 


of shipment” with a definite date of | f 458 working mothers who reported 
expiration. | on their husband’s earnings in a study 

Buyers are reported to have signed |®™0"& Jmmigrant women in Pennsylva- 
blanket orders realizing they were under |"! Yeferred to in the present bulletin, 


no obligation to take coal and in many | ae =a sho's ae ness 


and unemployment as possible eauses of 
;reduction of the meager income hung 
over the women like an awful dread. 


ordered. 


I am also informed that a dock oper- 
ator may sometimes falsely inform a| 


| ports just named, there are now 18 fields 
|at which international air traffic may be 
| landed. 
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; Double Standard \Economic Development of Philippines 


Said to Overshadow 


cide, Vice Governor Says 


The economic development of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, in the opinion of the Vice 
Governor of the Philippines, Eugene Gil- 
more, is much more important to the 
Islands than political expansion. 

This view was expressed by Vice Gov- 
|ernor Gilmore at the White House on 
Jan, 4 after a conference with President 
Hoover. Mr, Gilmore commented on the 
question of Philippine independence, | 
which he declared was a matter for Con- 
gress to determine, and one which he} 
had consistently declined to discuss. | 

“Business conditions in the Philippines | 
are normal,” Mr. Gilmore stated orally 
after his conference with the President, 
“with some indications of a slowing up| 


| 
' 


tion concerning the status of the Is-| 
lands. _The question of whether Philip- 
pine products shall continue to enjoy free 
entry to the American markets is nat- 
urally a question of vital importance 


Independence of Islands Is Question for Congress to De- 


| had come to the United States on official 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY APE PreseENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY. TH® Uniten States DAILY 


Plan to Finance 
Wool Growers 
Given Approval 
Farm Board Approves. Pro-:t 
posal of Advisory Agency 


To Give Temporary Aid; 
Application Awaited 


Political Expansion 


After Visiting President 


to the business situation in the Islands 
and the prospect that it might be dis- 
rupted.” : 

ice Governor Gilmore said that. he 


business in connection with the problems 
of the health, sanitation, and education 
in the Philippines. He pointed out that 
these problems were under the immedi- 
ate jurisdiction of the vice governor. 
Another important object of his visit 
to the United States at this time, Vice 
Governor Gilmore said, was in behalf of 
the Philippine Research Institute, a re- 
cently created organization for the pur- 


| The Federal Farm Board has approved 
|a recommendation of the commodity ad- 
| visory committee for wool and mohair 
that the Board temporarily finance the 
| National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
pose of developing research in pure sci- | recently organized under the guidance of 
ence, | the Board, in making preshearings ad- 
“The organization,” he said, “is not a|Vances to growers. not exceeding $1 per 
governmental one, although it is affili- | head, and is awaiting application of the 
ated with the government and is designed | wool and mohair organization for the 
to bring the results of pure science to | loan, it was announced on Jan. 4. 
aid in the economic development of the This advisory committee, it was re- 
Philippines, just as the Dutch are doing | called orally, is the second one to be’ set 
in Java.” up under the terms of the agricultural ™ 





Five Fields Named 
Air Ports of Entry 


International Traffic Now 
May Be Landed at 18) 
Points, Says Mr. Lowman) 


| 
| 


| 
Five additional international airports | 


of entry were hamed and another given | 
a permanent rating Jan. 4 by the Inter- 
department Committee on Airports of 
Entry, and this was followed with an 
cral statement by the Assistant Secretary 


Committee- chairman, that every effort 
was being put forward to increase the 
ports at a rate sufficient to meet the 
rapidly expanding air traffic. With those 


| 
| 
The new* landing fields now included | 
in the international airports, are: Pem- 
bina and Portal, N. Dak.; Douglas, Ariz,; 
Port Angeles, Wash., and the terminal 
of the Western Air Express at Los 
Angeles, Calif. The field at Brownsville, 


| been submitted to Mr. Shearer by Repre- 


an increase of 112 per cent over those 
for the whole of 1928. 

In the three aeronautic items exported 
the appreciable increases over last year 
ere significant. When compared with the 
cvailable data on exports from England, 
France and Germany—they bring out} 
the following illuminating facts: | 

1. The ratio of aeronautic exports to 
production is far higher in other produc- 
‘ ing nations. 2. France’s aeronautic ex- 
ports decreased from over $8,000,000 in 
1927 to $5,650,000 in 1928. 3. France and 
England have shared in this bulk of | 
trade—the United States entering as a} 
formidable competitor with the beginning | 
of 1929. 4. From all indications by the | 


| 1927. This raw material is dumped onto | 


Mr. Lamont Explains 
Benefits of Census 


‘Basic Facts on Production 
| 


And Distribution to Be 
Provided by Questions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


pe A a agriculture, ee 
“ . | manufactures 4nd distribution—Mr: - | 
in the export of aeronautic products. | mont said, the schedules are “hetter than 
Reasons Are Explained ever before.” Emphasizing their con-| 
In an attempt to explain the reasons | fdential nature, he urged that full mfor- | 
for these trends, a brief survey of condi-| mation be given. | 
tions of manufacture and merchandising | (Mr. Lamont’s address will be pub-| 
is necessary. The principal exporting | lished in full in the issue of Jan. 7.) 
countries, England, France and Germany,| The foundation for the census of man- 
are discussef in order of their importance | yfacturers: will be facts and not history. | 
with mention of the progress they have | with important results promised by next | 
made in comparison with our own in! October, said L. S. Horner, president of | 
foreign fields. It should be remembered|the Niles-Bement-Pond Company and 
that the United States’ production of | chairman of the advisory committee, ap- 
sircraft is the largest—estimated at 5,100 pointed by Secretary Lamont, for the 
for 1929—France’s next at 1,200, Eng-| manufacturers’ census. . 
land’s at 600 and Germany’s at 400. | Revision of the manufacturing sched- 
The United Kingdom exported $8,450,-| ules to make them more practical, Mr. 
000 worth of aircraft and parts, includ-| Horner said, “was based on the opinion | 
ing engines, during the first 10 months | of the committee and, what is even more | 
of 1929, as compared with $6,500,000 important, on the answers from a large | 
worth during the whole of 1928. No} number of prominent industries from va- 
statistics are now available as to coun-| ried sections. The best of these sugges- 
tries of destination for these shipments, | tions were adopted and on this general 
but it is known that Canada and Aus-| schedule I believe you will agree that the 
tralia are among the best markets. Ad-! questions are simple, can be taken from | 
vertisements for a certain type of British| monthly or annual records now kept by 
airplane show these popular little air-| good live companies, and which should 


end of 1980, the United States will lead 


| 


} dustry, may take the initiative in estab- 


trade association, statistical bureau, or| 
newspaper regarding the terms, price or 
other conditions of a sale or contract for | 
sale of coal.. Such a practice could be! 
extremely harmful to the industry as a! 
whole. 

I cite these instances only as indica- | 
tions of what may be the problems to be | 
discussed today. As far as I am con- | 
cerned just now they may be considered 
as hypothetical. It is entirely up to the! 
industry itself to select the unfair prac- | 
tices that it desires to be rid of, then to! 
seek the abandonment thereof through | 
cooperation with the Federal Trade Com. | 
mission. 

“The trade practice conference proce- 
dure is a means by which business or_in- 


lishing self-government through making 
its own rules of business practice, sucn 
rules being subject to sanction or accept-| 
ance by the Commission. 

The procedure deals with an industry | 
as a unit, and is concerned solely with} 
practices and methods. 

It tends.to wipe out on a given date 
all unfair methods condemned at a con- 
ference and thus place ail competitors 
on an equally fair competitive basis. 





| 
| 


Divorces at Reno 
Decrease in 1929, 


Decrees Total 2,071, »Against 
2,102 for 1928 


| 


; Su 


| letin brings’ out. 
000 unmarried women, 1 in every 5 were 


A woman cigarmaker who had been 
supporting her husband and two children 
for six months, because of the man’s in- 
ability to get more than a very few days’ 
work in that time, is cited as a typical 
illustration of women’s need to shoulder 
the full burden of making ‘ends meet. 
Another representative case is that of a 
family, with three children, in which the 
husband, laid up with an injury for five 
months, was receiving only $12.50 a week 
as compensation, and the mother was of | 
necessity bearing the brunt of breadwin- | 
ning activities. 

Single women also come in for consid- 
erable share in family support, the bul- 
In a study of over 17,- 


| 


taking care of a family. without any help 
from male: relatives, and 1 in every 11 
were reported as sole breadwinners in 
their families. Sons, it is suggested, do 
not assume equal responsibility with 
daughters toward the parental home. 
“It may be considered common know]l- 
edge that sons do not forego marriage 
and careers to anything like the extent 
that daughters remain at home because 
of the needs of parents or younger sis- 
ters and brothers,” 

That the eternal cooking, dishwashing, 


| scrubbing, laundering and care of de- 


pendents are not relinquished by most of 
the women who must struggle in the 
wage-earning arena side by side with 
men is another fact stressed. Frequently 
such services rendered in the home, 
which mean a double burden for women, 
have exceeded in actual money value the 
contribution of the men, it is stated. 

A plea for the need of a thorough 


| study of the problems of wage-earning 


State of Nevada: 
Carson City, Jan. 4. 
Decrees of divorce totaling 2,071 were | 


| women by the State and national govern- 


ments to prevent their carrying too heavy 
burdens, which constitute 2 menace to 


| Tex., which has been given a temporary 
| port designation, was classified as a per- 


| ment standards for such fields, Mr. Low- 


| designations includes, besides Mr, Low- 


craft to be in use in practically every | be kept by all if they desire to live.” 


country on the globe. We have a re-| 


cent report to the effect that four pon-| of the greatest steps ever taken to in- | 
toon-equipped models were sold in Por-! dividualize and dramatize the business of 


tugal for training purposes; we know 
also that they are numerous in Stuth 
America and the Far East, as they are 
in the British colonies and dominions. 
Their prices are attractive. 

We have heard that in various parts 
of the world they undersell American 
sport and training planes with up-to-date 
engines, by from $800 to $1,500. 
price advantage may be explained by 


This | 


the fact that Great Britain has had an} 


effective flying club plan in operation 
for a number of years, thus creating 
an appreciable domestic market for 
planes of the moth and avian type. When 
strictly private flying in America has 
reached the stage of development that 
it. has in England, price reductions for 
our sport and training types will result. 


The competition overseas then will be| 


on the basis of quality and performance, 
as well as service, rather than on the 
basis of cost. The National Aeronautic 
Association club plan should have a 
favorable bearing on our domestic mar- 


ket, and it follows that it will have also | 


in the sale of our planes overseas. 
British manufacturers of light planes 
are specialists jn the production of stand- 
ardized and efficient aircraft. Of equal 
importance the fact that they are 
merchandizers. Inquire of most any 
airplane company in England for per- 
formance data and prices, and you will 
receive a prompt and complete reply 
leaving you in doubt about no point 
which would interest a prospective cus- 
tomer. The quotation will be given so 
that you can determine what the plane 


1s 


will cost at your flying field or yailway | 


station. The interesting house organ 
and descriptive literature accompanying 
the courteous letter in response to your 
inquiry could well be used as a model 
for American sales managers to follow. 

As opposed to this condition, the aero- 
nautics trade division of the Department 
of Commerce sometimes has had a diffi- 
cult time getting American manufac- 
turers to submit adequate 
in answer to overseas inquiries. In two 
cases within the past month some worth- 
while business has materialized for 
worthy concerns who took prompt and 
adequate action as the result of a busi- 


ness opportunity passed on to all firms | 
with Aeronautics Branch approved type} 


certificates. 

‘Tt is believed that the major portion 
of British exports have consisted of light 
planes cf various makes. One competi- 
tive factor to be considered is that the 


information | 


} ufacturers’ 


The census of distribution will be one} 


the merchant, said Frederick M. Feikes, | 
managing director of the Associated | 
Business Papers, and chairman of the} 
advisory committee on the distribution | 
census. 

“Just as the census will provide a 
body of fact with which the merchant | 
himself can compare his own business | 
with otkers locally and nationally, so 
the totals of sales by commodities and 
by teritories and by classes of mer- 
chants will be of fundamental importance | 
to the manufacturer and distributor of | 
| these cummodities,” said Mr. Feiker. | 
| Scope of Census Outlined sa 

The scope of the 1930 census of distri- 
bution was told by R. J. McFall. chief 
statistician for distribution, of the Bureau 
lof the Census. 

“The census of distribution covers | 
merchants or distributors and their busi- 
ess operations,” he said. “It will give a 
classified count of the various classes, 
types, and sizes of retailers, wholesalers 
and all other merchandising concerns in 
the whole country, their sales, expenses. 
inventories and employes. It will give as 
much information as possible concerning 
the goods sold by these various distribu- 
tors. 

“As much as possible of this informa- | 
tion will be summarized for each city 
and county as well as for each State and 
the Nation as a whole. 

Sales to Be Intluded 

“The merchandising operations of man- 
sales branches will be in- 
cluded. In connection with the census 
of manufacturing, information is being 
collected showing the utilization of the 
leading materials by the leading indus- 
tries. Information is also being collected 
showing to what extent manufacturers 
| sell through wholesalers, direct to other 
|} manufacturers, to retailers, direct to 
| home consumers, etc. In this way a very 
| comprehensive picture will be shown of 
all phases of merchaht distribution. 

“A careful study of distribution sys- 
tems cannot help bringing to light many 
inefficient practices which when faced 
intelligently must be changed. It must 
also reveal many efficient practices which 
will be used more when known better. It 
|is inevitable that these gains will be 
passed on in part both to the consumers 





granted by the two judges who preside | their aoe and that - the na t one to 
over the district court in Washoe County peat the aggre that — . Mh e 
(Reno) during the calendar year 1929, | pot an “= ** r A ear Yas ass 
according to a report filed in the office of | ~ ©*€*S0n- n roe E fe, Snare Ss 

women to provide for the family are 


hd ce Seok department. In addi- often far more heroic than are some 
» or ges were annulled. nthe dalla’ aa ised nares 
Divorces were slightly less in 1929 | things officially recognized as heroism. 
than 9m 1928, When 2902 eee ever O>———_—xX—mX—X—a—~s~>reqlE~L~~—bEDEE===y | 
issued and 38 marriages annulled. 

The number of marriage licenses is- 
sued in 1929 was 4,210, as compared with| Cruelty was the ground of divorce al- 
3,407 in 1928, the records show. |leged in 1,268 cases in 1929 and 1,262 | 

Husbands obtained 700 of the divorces|in 1928. Desertion was charged in 388 | 
in 1929 and 804 of those in 1928. Wives! cases in 1929 and 440 cases in 1928. 


Silver Production Increased While Gold 
Output Declined in 1929 From Previous Year 


|obtained decrees in 1,371 cases in 1929 | 
and 1,298 in 1928. 





Treasury Department’s Statement Shows Quantity and 
Value of Each Metal Mined in Various States 


Silver production in the United States} ment. Following is the full text of the 
for 1929 showed an increase, but the! statement, which shows the production | 
production of gold fell off from the pre-| of each metal by States, with the value 
vious year, according to figures made) of each State’s output, based on arrivals 
public Jan. 4 by the Bureau of the Mint,| at United States mints and assay of- 
Department of the Treasury, fices and private refineries; 

The value of the gold produced in 1929| The Bureau of the Mint, with the co- 
was given as $43,990,200, a decrease of | operation of the Bureau of Mines, has 
$2,175,200 from 1928, but the silver pro-| issued the following statement of the 
duction of 69,937,600 ounces was greater | preliminary estimate of refinery produc- 
by 2,475,093 ounces than the production|tion of gold and silver in the United 


| express business. The passenger business | 


; increase the number just as fast as we 


manent port by the Committee. The 
municipal port at Pembina was desig- 
nated as a permanent port, while the 
cthers, with the exception of the Los 
Angeles port, were given temporary des- | 
ignations pending completion of work | 
which will place them within the Govern- 





man stated. 
Other Fields Available 


tional air traffic, Mr. Lowman said, are: 


Y.; Detroit and Gross Isle, Mich.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; Los Angeles, 
Calif. (where there are now two fields); 
San. Diego, Calif.; Nogales, Ariz.; El 
em Tex.; Miami, Fla., and Palm Beach, 

a. 
The committee which handles the port | 


man, the Assistant Secretary of Com- | 
merce, Clarence M. Young, and the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, Robe Carl 
White. 
Mr. Lowman asserted that the growth 
of the international air traffic between 
the. United States and contiguous coun- | 
tries was “amazing,” and added that more | 
and more there are signs that the plane 
is carrying new traffic into countries be- 
yond the confines of immediate territo- 
ries. He explained that the bulk of the 
business at present was between the | 
United States and Mexico, with a stead- | 
ily increasing traffic between the United | 
States and Canada. 

Express Business Grows 
“But those are not, the only destina- | 
tions,” he continued. “The customs of- | 
ficials constantly are reporting business | 
originating in South American and Cen- 
tral American countries, and, of course, 
the traffic with Cuba is quite large al- 
ready. 

“Most of the business of the air lines 
thus far is passenger traffic, but the ex- 
press business has been growing rapidly 
and it probably will be only a short time | 
until there will be planes doing purely 


makes just as much work for the cus- | 
toms authorities as does the other kind | 
and just as many landing fields are nec-'| 
essary, therefore, as though each type | 
of business was large. We recognize the | 
need of the fields and we are going to | 


can find satisfactory fields for use.” 


Data Sought on Legislation | 
Involving Test of State Laws 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
George H. Stover, counsel for the transit 
commission of New York. | 

Mr. Stover’s views were expressed in 
an opinion given the chairman of the 
commission, William G. Fullen, in con- 
nection with an inquiry directed to Mr. 
Fullen by the chairman of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, George W. Wickersham, as 
to the possibility of State legislation to 
take advantage of section 266 of the 
Federal Judicial Code. | 

The correspondence between Mr. Fullen | 


ernment during the World War at a sal- 
ary of $1 per year, turned in an expense 


claim pending against the. Bethlehem 
| Steel 
}in connection with the charge that for- 
{mer Secretary of State Kellogg had ad- 
Other fields now available for interna-| Vised Messrs. Hunter, Palen and Smith, 
of said company, that it was necessary 
Newport, Vt.; Albany, N. Y.; Buffalo, N.| that your services be discontinued, or 
said claim would be pressed by the Gov- 
ernment? 


| the employment of the shipbuilder when 


of Defense. 


the then pending cruiser bill? 


of 1928, according to the Bureau state- 





Ounces 
Alaska 
Alabama 
Arizona 
California . 
Colorado 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nevada ; 
New Mexico 
North Carolina . 
Oregon : 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 


54,756 
158,041 
32,716 
49 
17,444 
726 
308,618 
745 
1,316 
243,316 


3,662 





and the producers.” 

(The addresses of Mr. Horner, chair- 
man of the advisory committee on the 
census of manufactures, of Mr. Feiker, 
chairman of the advisory committee on 
the census of distribution and of R. S. 


Wyoming 
Philippine Islands 


39 


39,470 


Totals 2,128,027 


The preliminary estimate indicates a reduction of $2,175,200 in the output of gold} 


Gold 


States during the calendar year 1929: 


Silver 
Value* 
$245,285 


Ounces 
459,336 
» 


Value 
$7,785,300 
200 
3,172,400 
8,306,500 
4,457,100 
1,200 
406,000 


1 
3,223,727 
559,906 
2,327,889 
6 
5,016,440 
2,156 
9,611 
61,620 
6,754,878 
2,418,983 
533,456 


6,036,942 
1,048,513 
4,359,342 
12 
9,394,082 
4,038 
17,998 
115,393 
18,649,585 
4,529,930 
998,982 

14 

36,318 
5,000 
83,642 
101,200 
1,053,200 
19,907,925 
3,400 
44,907 


1,131,900 
3,267,000 
676,300 
1,000 
360,600 
15,000 
6,379,700 
15,400 
27,200 
5,029,800 


19,894 
2,670 
44,665 
54,041 
562,409 
10,630,832 
F 1,816 
75,700 23,980 
800 3 2 
2,883,100 87,836 
$32,540,678 


$45,990,200 60,937,600 


as compared with the prior year, and an increase in silver output, as compared with 


1928, of 2,475,093 ounces. The year of larg 
and 74,961,075 ounces silver. 


est output, 1915, produced $101,035,700 gold, 





McFall, chief statistician, will be pub- | 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.) |lished in full text in subsequent issues.) | 


*Value at 53.4 cents per ounce, the average New York price of bar silver, 


and Mr, Wickersham, including the opin- 
ion of Mr. Stover, has been compiled and 
made public by the transit commission 
under the title: “Fed Courts Versus | 
State Courts—Who Sha Construe State } 
Laws?” 

The full text of the correspond- 


ence is published on page 6 of this 
issue. 


President and Mr. Ransdell 
Confer on Flood Control 


_ President Hoover is treating the Mis- 
sissippi River flood control problem with 
a very sympathetic attitude, Senator 
Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisiana, stated 
orally at the White House Jan. 4 follow- 
ing a long conference with the President 
on the subject. 

The President, Senator Ransdell said, 
is afforded an opportunity by flood con- 
trol legislation to do one of the most con- 
structive pieces of work in the history 
of the country. President Hoover, he 
said, is better qualified to handle the Mis- 
sissippi River flood control problem than | 
any of his predecessors because of his| 
intimate knowledge of the situation ac- 
quired during the 1927 flood, 








SS aot oe. — a Board — 
ousl; designated an advisory commodity 
Mr. Shearer Asked 

To Explain Charges: 


committee for dairy products.” The wool 
and mchair advisory committee made 
other recommendations to the Board, al- © 
though it was explained that these as 
well as the total amount asked to finance 
the new corporation would not be made 
| public at present, since the corporation 
| itself has not as yet been formally ad- 
vised of the matter. 

The announceemnt follows in full text: 

Carrying out the provisions of the ag- 
ricultural marketing act in regard to ad- 
visory commodity committees, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board invited cooperative as- 
sociations representative of the producers 
of wool and mohair to select a wool and 
mohair advisory commodity committee. 
That cemmittee has been established and 
on call of the Farm Board met in Wash- 
ington Jan. 3. The members of the cum- 
mittee are: 


Frank J. Hagenbarth, Sal€ Lake City, 
Utah, president, National Wool Growers 
Association. 

R, A. Ward, Portland, Oreg., manager, 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Producers As- 
sociation. 

J. H. Lemmon, Lemmon, S. Dak., di- 
rector, Cooperative Wool Growers of 
South Dakota. 


F. O. Landrum, Laguna, Tex., direc- 
tor, American Mohair Producers Cooper- 
ative Marketing Corporation.‘ 


Roger Gillis, Del Rio, Tex., president, * 
Texas Wool and Mohair Warehouse As- 
sociation. 

L. B. Palmer, Columbus, Ohio, presi- 
dent, Ohio Wool Growers’ Association. 

Charles Johnson, Passaic, N. J., presi- 
dent Bottany Mills. 


Among the recommendations made to 
the Board by this committee was one | 
that the Federal Farm Board tempo- 
rarily finance the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation in making preshear- 
ing advances to the growers on a basis 
of not exceeding $1 per head of 12-month 
clip. The Board took favorable action 
on this recommendation and awaits the 
application of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation for the loan. ‘ 

Other general recommendations of the 
advisory committee for the good of the*~ 
wool and mohair industry will be acted ‘ 
upon by the Board when the corporation 
is in position to carry out its program 
of orderly marketing. 


——————————_—_—____ 8 


corporations that employed you ever ex- 
press any such sentiment in your pres- 
ence? 


8. When you were lobbying for the so- 
called cruiser bill state whether or not 
such fact was known ty the three ship- 
building corporations. that employed you 
to represent them in Geneva during the 
peace conference in 1927. 

9. Testimony was given that the Beth- 
|}lehem Shipbuilding Corporation paid you 
}out of a petty cash box and that the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Corporation 
paid you out of a merchant marine fund. 
Were you requested to keep such meth- 
ods secret, and if so, why? ' 

10. It is so unusual for retired naval 
officers to appear on the same program 
in such a lecture as you are to give that 
the public would be interested in know- 
ing if the services to be rendered by 
Admiral Fiske are on a compensative 
basis? 


Questions Dealing With Al- 
leged Cruiser Lobby Sub- 
mitted by Mr. McClintic 


Ten questions, based on testimony ad- 
duced at the recent investigation by a 
subcommittee of the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee into alleged propaganda 
activities of William B. Shearer at the 
Geneva naval conference in 1927, have 


sentative McClintic (Dem.), of Snyder, 
Okla., a member of the House Naval 
Committee. 


“I believe the people of this country 
should know the answers to the ques- 
tions,” Mr. Mé€Clintic declared, “and it 
is for that reason I am asking Mr. 
Shearer to answer them.” 

The questions were wired to Mr. 
Shearer in New York Jan. 4, with the re- 
quest that he answer them during a 
forthcoming speech. They follow in full 
text: 


1. Explain in details charge that 
Charles M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, while serving the Gov- 





account of $260,000. 


Asked Amount of Claim 
2. What is the amount involved in the 


Corporation that was mentioned 


3. State whether or not you were in 
serving the National Security League, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
American Legion, National Committee 
Also, who was such service 
inspired by? 

4. Who in the Navy authorized photo- 
graphing of a secret document (after- 
ward said to be a fraud) relating to Eng- 
land and suggested its use in support of 


5. What naval officials cooperated with 
you in influencing Senator Reed, of Mis- 
souri, when he made his speech based on 
the secret document (afterward claimed 
to be a fraud) in which he called Mem- 
bers of Congress traitors that voted 
against such measure? 

6. Were you in the employment of the 
shipbuilders when a luncheon was ar- 
ranged at the Union League Club in 
New York which was attended by Ad- 
mirals S. S. Robison, Plunkett, Wiley and 
Pratt for the purpose of making a fight 
for more cruisers? 

Mr. Schwab Quoted 

7. Mr. Charles M. Schwab, of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, testified ‘“noth- 
ing would suit them better than the 
scrapping of all battleships and sinking 
them to the bottom of the sea.” Did any 
person connected with the shipbuilding 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS. ONLY 
PuBLisHeD WitHouT COMMENT 


; "Dry Enforcement 
Is Declared to Be 


Making Progréss 


Representative Cramton Says 
Vague Criticism by 
Friends of Prohibition Is 
Not Helpful to Movement 


Criticism of Federal prohibition en- 
forcement by. friends of prohibition 


should be guided by fairness and rec- 
ognition of what has been accomplished, 
Representative Cramton (Rep.), of La- 
peer, Mich., declared in a statement is- 
sued Jan. 4. 

“Recent wholesale assaults on Federal 
prohibition enforcement by friends of 
the policy are unfortunate,” he said. 
“Criticism that is specific can be helpful; 
but wholesale blasts that attack the 
faithful as well as the unfaithful offi- 
ciafware not helpful.” 


Enforcement More Effective 

In reviewing the progress of prohibi- 
tion, Mr. Cramton said that enforcement 
was “more effective today than ever be- 
fore.” His statement follows in full text: 
_ “The first decade of national prohibi- 
tion draws to a close. It is significant 
that this decade of trial of this im- 
portant economic. policy has proven the 
most prosperous in all our history. The 
increases in savings banks deposits, own- 
ership cf homes, life 
capita. and number of children in high 
school, as shown by figures of the De- 
partment-of Commerce, are remarkable. 

“Of course this world-envied pros- 
perity of our Nation is not due entirely 
to pruh‘bition. But it was the proven 
economic value of the policy which 
brought into being the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and it has contributed ma- 
terially to our recent economic success. 


Opposition to Be Anticipated 
“Nataizally, a policy which conflicts 
with millions of established appetites 
and co.flicts with the get-rich-quick de- 
sires ef many selfish and law-defying 
people cannot be made fully effective 
without real contest. Enforcement of 
national prohibition is not complete, is 
not as effective as every good citizen 
ougnt to desire, but it is more effective 
today than ever before. President 
Hoover is advancing courageously, sin- 
cerely and definitely the national pro- 
gram of enforcement. 

“During the months of April to Oc- 
tober, this year, inclusive, Federal pro- 
hibition enforcement agencies seized over 
5,000 automobiles, about 500 boats and 
over 2,500,000 gallons of illicit liquor. 
The appraised value of this amounts to 
over $12,000,000. In addition, 15,000 il- 
licit distilleries and stills were seized and 
destroyed. 


@ 


Canada as Supply Source 

“After the Atlantic rum row was so 
largely eliminated by the Coast Guard, 
an important source of supply has been 
the Dominion of Canada. The 2,000 miles 
of boundary make a difficult problem to 
properly ‘patrol, especially the area in 
and about Detroit. 

“Shortly after. Mar. 4, the Federal 
agencies coordinated their services in and 
about this area. Since then very sub- 
stantial progress has been made in re- 
ducing the importations of liquor. 

“Canadian government figures show 
that during a similar period of one year 
ago there were 2,750,000 gallons exported 
from the port of Windsor, opposite De- 
troit, to the United States. During the 
same period this year the Canadian gov- 
ernment figures show a reduction of more 
@ than two-thirds. 

“‘More extensive coordination of Fed- 
eral activities on the border through 
creation of the Federal border patrol 
asked by President Hoover will accom- 
plish much. 


Control of Permits 


“Since Mar. 4 very substantial prog- 
ress has been made in doing away with 
questionable and undesirable industrial 
alcohol permittees, one of our serious 
Federal problems. As the result of this 
work, 765 of these permittees had their 
permits revoked. é 

“Today permits for obtaining indus- 
trial alcohol are not issued except after 
a most searching investigation and _in- 
quiry into the character, reputation, 
business standing and financial responsi- 
bility of the person applying. The his- 
tory is gone into most carefully, thor- 
ough inquiries made with reference to 
the applicant’s premises and bonds re- 
quired to cover the alcohol to be with- 
drawn. 

“This is followed by frequent inspec- 
tions and most careful supervision.. This 
is bound to bring better results. i 

“Almost daily the papers report in- 
stances showing the increased effective- 
ness of the Federal Government in the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, especially against the big fellows. 
It was just a short time ago when the 
papers reported the breaking up and seiz- 
ure of a highly organized liquor smug- 
gling ring in New Jersey. They were 
operating a fleet of vessels, radio sta- 
tions, trucks, warehouses, etc. 

“And political and official pull are being 
overcome, as last week in Idaho when 
the mayor, city councilmen and sheriff 
at Mullan were rounded up and convicted, 


Removal of Officials 


“Faithless district attorneys and other 
officials are being removed when proved 
facts permit. The Federal organization 
is being strengthened, and the program 
of reorganization and expansion § the 
President is prepared to submit to Con- 
gress should be speedily enacted, 

“Canada is proving that making liquor 
easily available does not neutralize its 
effects. Report of the Dominion of Can- 
ada bureau of statistics demonstrates 


that everything connected with the liquor: 


traffic has increased in Canada—sales of 
whisky, drunkenness, convictions for 
drunken driving, alcoholism, etc. 

“The liquor traffic has always been 
lawless, always appealed to those whose 
desire to make money was greater than 
their respect for law. The men who 
make their money that way today are 
generally ready to violate laws protect- 
ing life and property as well, 


General Violation of Law 


“The automobile and our industrial 
prosperity have created new social con- 
ditions which have produced new preval- 
ence of crime, and make it highly impor- 
tant that all good citizens join in support 
of law. Large cities that coddle viola- 
tors of one law are finding themselves 
plagued by violations of all laws by the 
same men. The racketeers have grown 
strong under the indulgent attitude of 
municipal police. 

“President Hoover is’ proceeding earn- 
estly with this task of general law en- 


Are PrResENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States DaAILy 


Tariff and Supply Bills Are Pending 


As Congress Convenes After Recess 


Agreement Is Sought to Prevent Debate on Prohibition 
From Interfering With Senate Action 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


steps in its investigation on speculative |of the House for the week of Jan. 6, 
activities on cotton futures exchanges. | ae Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 


vd vention Establishing | 


insurance per | 


The Privileges and Elections Commit-|N: ¥-, chairman of the House Committee 
tee expects to meet during the week, ac- 
cording to its chairman, Senator Short- 


the credentials of Senator Grundy 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, whose seat 


would be denied by a resolution of Sena- 
tor Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, as 
well as the certificate of appointment of 
| Senator Sullivan (Rep.), of Wyoming. 


may be an early meeting of the naval 
affairs subcommittee over which he pre- 
sides to continue the so-cailed “Shearer 
investigation.” When the committee does 
meet it is planned to hear Dr. W. S. Sum- 
mers, of Los Angeles, and Dr. J. M. A. 


a letter said to have been written by Sir 
William Wiseman to David Lloyd George 
during the Geneva naval conference. 


The Ranking and Currency Commit- 
tee is pianning an early meeting at a 
time not yet announced by its chair- 
man, Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South 
Dakota, to consider banking legislation, 
particularly the resolution of Senator 
King (Lem.), of Utah, for an inclusive 
inves.igation of the Nation's credit sys- 
tem. Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
plans to perfect this resolution with 
certain amendments and predicts early 
action on it. 


Legislative Programs 
Will Be Formulated 


Th: Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs will begin on Jan. 15 to 
consiter the subject of Philippine inde- 
pendene., on which a report to the Sen- 
ate nas been promised by the chairman, 





“| Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. 


| Senator Borah predicts that a bill for 
| independence will pass the Senate. 
Passage of the War Department ap- 
propriation bill, hearings on motor bus 
| mulation of legislative programs for the 
session by a numter of House Commit- 
tees constitute the proposed program 
Ny 


Production of Coal 


Gains During Year 


Total Output During 1929 
Placed by Bureau of Mines 
At 600,000,000 Tons 


ridge (Rep.), of California, to consider | 


Mr. Shortridge also states that there! 


Maloney, of New York, on the subject of | 


and other proposed legislation and for- | 


on Rules, declared orally Jan. 4. 
i Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
| Fayette, Ind., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, said the Com- 
mittee will meet Jan. 6 to report the 
War Department bill. He said when the 
measure is out of the way the Commit- 
tee will be ready to report the combined 
|bills for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, and the four-department 
bill, providing for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor. 
Mr. Snell said he expects the War De- 


week is over. On Jan. 8, Mr. Snell said, 


{east section of the country and for a 
house of correction west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Mr. Snell said his Committee will 
meet about the middle of the week to 


the proposed transfer of the prohibition 
enforcement activities of the Treasury 
to the Department of Justice. 

He said the Committee also will con- 
sider reporting a rule to bring up, as 
early as possible, the increased author- 
izations for appropriations for highway 
building. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency will meet Jan. 6 to consider its 
legislative program. The chairman, Rep- 
resentative McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, 
Pa., has stated the first work would be 
to “‘study the banking situation.” He 
referred to the recommendation of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for an ex- 
tension of branch banking to trade areas. 


o a 
Pan American Given 


Funds for Building 


Carnegie Corporation Do- 
nates $200,000 to. Be 


Used in Construction 


An appropriation of $200,000 by the 
| Carnegie Corporation, of New York, to 
be used by the Pan American Union in 
its building program, was announced by 
'Henry L, Stimson, Secretary of State, 
at a meeting, Jan. 3, of the board of gov- 
|ernors of the Union, it was stated orally 





|Jan. 4, If the Union starts its new build- | 


|ing prior to Oct. 30, 1930, $300,000 more 
| will be allotted, Mr. Stimson told the 


partment bill will be passed before the | 


the House may take up his bill for a, 
new Federal penitentiary for the north- | 


take up a number of matters, including | 


Soft: coal production (including lignite} 
and coal coked at the mines) for the} 
week ended Dec. 28 was estimated at! w 
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Boundary Fixed 
For North Borneo 
And Philippines 


Line Signed by Secretary 
Of State Stimson and Brit-, 
ish Ambassador 


| 

A convention fixing the boundary line 
between the Philippine archipelago and 
the State of North Borneo, which is un- 
der British protection, was signed Jan. 
2 at the Department of State, by the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, | 
and the British Ambassador, to the 
United States, it was announced at the | 
Department. 

The convention confirms the line which 
| existed between British and Spanish ter- 
| ritories previous to the acquisition of the 
| Philippines from Spain by the United 
States, it was explained orally at the 
Department. It is provided that all 
islands north and east of the line and 
all islands and rocks traversed by it shall 
be part of the Philippine archipelago, 
and all islands south and west of the 
line shall be part of the state of North 


Borneo, according to the Departments | 
statement. 


Islands Subject to Treaty 


All islands in the Turtle and Mangsee 
groups within the territories of either 
|the Philippine Archipelago or the state 
of North Borneo are subject to article 
|19 of the Washington treaty of Feb. 6, 
| 1922, limiting naval armament, says the 
| statement, which follows in full text: 

A convention between the United 
States and Great Britain delimiting defi- | 
nitely the boundary line between the 
Philippine Archipelago (the territory ac- 
quired by the United States by virtue | 
of the treaties of Dec. 10, 1898, and Nov. 
7, 1900, with Spain) and the state of | 
North. Borneo under British protection, 
was signed today at the Department of 


British Ambassador. By this convention 
all islands to the north and east of an 
established line and all islands and rocks 
traversed by that line, should there be 
any such, shall belong to the Philippine | 
Archipelago, and all islands to the south | 
and west of the said line shall belong | 
to the state of North Borneo. 


Company Not Disturbed 

The convention also makes article! 
XIX of the Washington Treaty of Feb. | 
6, 1922, limiting naval armament, ap- | 
plicable to all islands in the Turtle and 
Mangsee groups, which are or may be! 
deemed to be comprised within the ter- | 
ritories of the Philippine Archipelago on | 
| the one hand and the state of North 
Borneo on the other hand in conse- 
quence of the establishment of the line 
fixed by the convention. 


board, it was said. | 
it is planned to start the construction 
ork as soon as possible after plans have 


¢ 
Entry Into World Court Would Promote 
Good Will, Declares Senator Robinson 


Arkansan Says He Expects President to Submit Root For-, 
mula to Senate This Session | 


Philadelphia, Jan. 5.—Entry of the|to hope, that the Permanent Court of In- 
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In Week Ending January 11 


United States into the World Court will 
promote “a spirit and disposition of tol- 
erance and good will, without which the 
reduction of armament and the observ- 


ternational Justice will prove effective in 
all cases where international ill will and 
hatred exist; history justifies faith in its 
value as one of the factors which can be 


ance of obligations not to resort to war | relied on to mitigate animosities and to 
will be rendered difficult, if not impossi- | decide issues which in the absence of any 


ble,” Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar-| permanent tribunal of justice might re-| 


State Ly the Secretary of State and the |’ 


kansas, delegate to the London naval 


| conference, Jan. 21, stated in an address 


before the Rodeph Shalom Sisterhood 
here. 

The minority leader said that while he 
has no definite information on the sub- 
ject he expects President Hoover to sub- 
mit to the Senate for ratification during 


| the current session, the Root World Court 


formula. 


“While unquestionably it is sound 
policy not to inject ourselves into ques- 
tions which do not directly concern this 
Government, one conscious of the proc- 
esses now at work to bring nations into 
more constant and frequent contact can- 
not blind himself to the fact that the 
people of the United States cannot live 
entirely unto themselves or escape in- 
volvement in those problems which from 
time to time must arise from our ex- 
panding commerce,” Senator Robinson 
said, 

“While it is absurd to claim, or even 


Adequate Equipment 
For Protection From 


Lightning Advocated 


Heavy Losses to Country 
Said to Have Aroused Re- 
newed Interest in Proper 
Safeguards 


Realization of the losses in the United 
States as a result of lightning, which is 


considered to be responsible for most 
tank fires in the petroleum industries, 
has awakened a general interest in 
proper standards of protection, it was 
stated orally Jan. 4 at the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In the petroleum business, as in the 
protection of ordinary buildings, many 
inadequate protective installations have 
been made, it was stated. However, by 
the application of the proper principles 
and standards of construction it is be- 
lieved that losses from lightning can be 
greatly reduced. 

Reports show that the number of fa- 
talities from lightning in the United 


sult in war,” the Arkansas Senator 


pointed out. 

“The disappointing feature of the 
World Court is in no sense attributable 
to partiality, but rather to the reluctance 
of disputing peoples to invoke its aid,” 
said Senator Robinson. “The record of 
the court is commendable. This conclu- 
sion is concurred in almost unanimously 
by students of jurisprudence. It fur- 
nishes a dignified and just agency for 
contacting the nations that are in trouble 
and tends to substitute a reign of law 
|for the reign of. force which throughout 
history has prevailed. 

“Considering the advisability of as- 
suming membership in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, it is well 
to remember that the creation of a tri- 
bunal of international justice was pro- 


and that a plan was worked out at the 
latter conference, save with respect to 
the method of selecting judges,” he 
stated. “The jurisdiction of the court 
is voluntary, except where nations in 


trial. 


at liberty to withdraw without penalty 
should the court persist in rendering an 
advisory opinion over our objection, it is 
difficuit to see how any ‘entanglement’ 
can result,” continued the conference 
| delegate. 

“With respect to the demand that be- 
i fore ...is Government shall participate in 
such a court international law must be 
codificd, let it be understood that the 
body of international law does not con- 
sist of statutes, but of customs, tradi- 
tions and practices,” he said. “The task 
of preparing a code of international law 
and of securing its approval by civilized 
peoples is difficult and will be long drawn 
out. 


Use of Damped Wave 
In Radio Is Regulated 


Commission Seeks to Reduce 
Interference With Recep- 
tion to a Minimum 


posed by the American delegates to The} 
Hague Conference in 1899 and 1907;) 


advance of a dispute arising have bound | 
themselves to submit such matters to | 


“Since jurisdiction as to the United| 
| States ‘s entirely voluntary and we are! 


To reduce to a minimum interfer-| 
ence caused by transmitters employing 


States is approximately 500 a year. From 
the ratio of deaths to injuries where 


Senate 


Jan. 6.—Agriculture subcommittee in-* 
vestigating cotton futures exchanges, 
10 a. m. 

Jan. 7.—Judiciary subcommittee investi- 
gating lobbying, 10 a. m. 

Jan, 7.—Interstate Commerce Committee, 
hearings on communications bill, 10 
a. m. 


House 


| Jan. 6.—Banking and Currency, legisla- 
tive program, executive, 10 a. m. 

Jan.. 6.—Appropriations, War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, executive, 10% 
a. m. c 

‘Jan. 7.—Military, hearings, Army air 

{ program, open, 10:30 a. m. + 

Jan, 7.—Naval, 

| open, 10:30 a. m. 

Jan. 8.—Interstate Commerce, motor bus 

| hearing, open, 16 a. m. ’ 

|Jan. 8.—Expenditures in Executive De- 

partments, 

agencies, open, 10:50 a. m. 

|Jan. 9.—Irrigation, program, executive, 

10:30 a. m. " 





tive, 10:30 a. m. 


Oyster Growth New 
On Connecticut Coast * 


Unusually late setting of oysters 
along the Connecticut coast was due not | 
only to delayed spawning of the adult 
oysters, but also to a prolonged develop- 
mental period of the oyster larvae, ac- 
cording to information made available by 
the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of 
Commerce, Jan. 4. 

Under normal conditions the full de-'+ 
velopment and setting of the larvae oc-°' 
curs 15 days after spawning, but during 
the past season, this larval period was * 
extended to at least 30 days, it was 
stated. " 

Cytological preparations have been 

madé of the reproductive organs of'° 
oysers collected each week during the 
season and these show that complete and *: 
| final spawning occurred about two weeks 
later than usual, it was pointed out. At 
that time the salinity of the water was 
the lowest that it had been in many 
weeks, as a result of neap tides and 
exceptionally heavy rainfall, it was said. 
; The spawning and setting of oysters 
in Long Island Sound in the last eight 
years has been observed to occur during 
| the neap tides, when water temperatures 
jare high and the salinity is noticeably 
| lower, it was stated. 


The President’s Day 











Marine Corps personnel, 


consolidation of veterans ’"’ 


Jan, 10.—Agriculture, program, execu- * 


7,675,000 net tons, or an increase of ap- 
proximately 8 per cent over the cor- 
responding week of 1928, according to a 
report issued Jan. 4 by the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of Commerce. 

The production for the full year 1929 
is estimated by the Bureau at 525,358,000 
tons, indicating an increase of 24,613,000 
tons, or 4.9 per cent over the 1928 out- 
put. The 1929 figure represents the total 
of the Bureau’s current estimates for the 
52 weeks in the year and is subject io 
slight revision, the report stated. 

Pennsylvania anthracite production for 
the week ended Dec. 28 was estimated at 
1,276,000 tons, or a gain of 41 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1928, 
according to the Bureau. ; 

The total output for 1929 is estimated 
at 76,640,000 tons, which is more than 
1,000,000 tons greater than the 1928 pro- 
duction. This estimate, according to the 
Bureau, will prove to be within 1 or 2| 
per cent of the final figures of the com- | 
pany auditors, as indicated by past ex-| 
periences. The indications, however, jus- 
tify the statement that the 1929 produc- 
tion was greater than that of 1928, the 
report declares. . 

Bechive coke production during the 
week ended Dec. 28 was estimated at 
70,000 tens. The total for the year was 
estimated at 5,987,700 tons, or an in- 
crease cf approximately 37 per cent over 
1928, according to the figures of the 
Bureau. : 

The daily average of coal consumption 
by the electric public utilities in No- 
vembar was 3.2 per cent less than in 
the preceding month but a gain of 1.4 
per cont in the month’s consumption was 
regisic.ed over the same month of 1928, 
accoriling to the report. 
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and cooperation of Congress, States, 
cities and people. at 

“Some recent wholesale criticisms of 
Federal enforcement from friends of the 
policy. are unfortunate. Constructive 
criticism is helpful. Criticism that is 
specific can be helpful. 

“But wholesale blasts that attack the 
faithful as well as the unfaithful official 
are not helpful. Fearlessness in attack 
should be governed by fairness. In fac- 
ing frankly any weaknesses of the pres- 
ent system we should fairly recognize 
and admit what has been accomplished.” 

Police Drinking Criticized 

Discharge from the police force of the 
District of Columbia of a policeman 
“found drunk or known to be drinking” 
is urged in a letter to P. L. Dougherty, 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
commissioners, by Senator Jones (Rep.), 
of Oregon, a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

The letter, written Jan 4 by Senator 
Jones and made public from his office is 
as follows: “ie 

| My dear Mr. Commissioner: For some 
|time I have been intending to write you 
| with reference to a situation that seems 
to be existing in connection with the 
| District police force that I cannot under- 

stand, but I have been so busy that I 

have not gotten around to it, 
| Discharge Recommended 
| T have seen frequent references in the 

papers to the fact that a policeman has 
been found drunk, or that it has been 
\found that he has been drinking. Ap- | 
parently all that is done, if anything, is 
to suspend him for a brief time, and 
then restore him to the service, 

A policeman who is found drunk, or a 
policeman who has been found to _ be 
drinking liquor is shown to be, in my 
judgment, wholly unfit to fill a position 
that has so much to do with enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Is there anything in the law that would 
prevent the immediate discharge of a 
| policeman found drunk, or known, to be | 
‘drinking? If not, why does the Com- 
| mission not expressly provide by_ its 
;rules and regulations that any police- 





| been made for a building suitable to the 
| site given by Congress, which is between 
| 18th, 19th and B streets and Virginia 
1 Northwest, it was stated. 

_ A study, with a view to establishing an 
}international code of highway signs, will! 
'be made in cooperation with the Pan 
|American Confederation for Highway 
Education, it was announced. Signs used 
{on highways of various American coun- 
| tries will be considered, it was stated. The 
board decided a special Pan American ses- 
'sion to consider and sign a convention 
|relative to the regulation of automotive 
traffic will be held in Washington in 
October when the sixth International 
| Highway Congress convenes, it was 

stated. 

Cooperation of Director General Leo 
S. Rowe with the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in an investigation of the 
historical, ethnological, migratory and 
demographic problems of the Western 
Hemisphere was authorized, it was said. 
Mr. Rowe furnished the board members 
a detailed report on steps taken by the 
Union in making effective conventions 
and resolutions adopted at the sixth 
international conference of American 
states, as well as documents dealing with 
the inter-American conference on agri- 
culture, forestry and animal husbandry, 


At the same time it was arranged by 
an exchange of notes between the Secre- 
tary of State and the British Ambassa- 
dor that the British North Borneo Com- | 
pany should, subject to certain stated | 
conditions, temporarily be left undis- | 
turbed in the administration of certain 
islands off the coast of Borneo which 
have been administered by that com- 
pany in accordance with an arrange- 
ment effected by an exchange of notes 
j between his majesty’s government and 
the Government of the United States 
on July 3, and July 10, 1909. 


Profits Are Shown 
By Postal Savings 





' 


Set 


iNet Income for Year Is 
At $1,766,692 





The postal savings system showed a 
net profit of $1,766,692.82 during the 
| 1929 fiscal year, according to a state- 
;ment prepared by the Postmaster Gen- 


‘eral, Walter F. Brown, and just made 


| public by the Post Office Department, 








both are known, the number injured is 
said to total about 1,300 a year. The 
same renorts show that approximately 
nine-tenths of these casualties occur in 
rural districts, which include towns and 
villages having 2,500 inhabitants or less. 
It was pointed out that these figures 
indicate that the lightning hazard is by 
far the greatest among persons engaged 
in outdoor pursuits. 
Ratio of Deaths Small 


However, according to the statement, 
the number of fatalities from lightning 
is insignificant in comparison with the 


number from all other accidental causes, | 


which for 1925 was 90,341. The actual 
danger from lightning is, in general, very 
small, except under certain circumstances 
of exposure out of doors, which as a 
rule can be avoided. Within buildings 


mission has just adopted a new gen- 


which such transmitters will be allowed 
to operate. The order states also: that 
no license will be issued hereafter for 


proposing to use, transmitters employ- 


ing damped wave emissions, except un- 
der special conditions. 





Damped waves, it was explained, are | 


produced by old transmitters, and emit 
broad signals which cause interference 
with other reception. Five frequencies 
in the long wave band, ranging from 
875 to 500 kilocycles, are set aside for 
such operations. 

The:Commission also announced de- 


damped waves, the Federal Radio Com-| 


eral order specifying frequencies upon | 


the operation of any station using, or| 


of considerable size and dwelling houses} cisions on a number of other pending 


of mosgern construction, cases of injury 
from lightning are relatively rare. They 
are more frequent in small unprotected 
buildings of the older type. Isolated 
schoolhouses and churches where num- 
bers may congregate during thunder- 
storms present a considerable lightning 
hazard if unprotected. 

The use of lightning rods to prevent 
fire losses from lightning has been quite 
extensive, and from such data as are 


| docket cases, respecting broadcasting as 
| well as communications stations. The 
full text of the general order follows: 

1. No license will be issued hereafter 
for the operation of any radio station 
using, or proposing to use, transmitting 
apparatus employing damped wave 
}emissions except under the following 
conditions: 

A. When such apparatus was installed 
on hoard a ship prior to Jeg. 1, 1930, in 


available it seems evident that existing! such cases licenses will be issued for the 


to be held in Washington, Sept. 8 to 20,| ‘At the close of the year there was an 
1930. ; | increase of 87 depositories, but a regional 


Approval was given by the board to| . : ai ‘ 
lthe program of the Pan American Con_| slump in deposits, which the Postmaster 


gress of Municipalities, which is sched-| “ene-al declared was influenced by re- 
uled to meet in 1931 at Havana, Cuba, | Stticiions on immigration, higher inter- 
after a session to be held this year in| St ites in the commercial field, post- 
Boston, Mass., it was stated. The board| V8? conditions, and other factors. 

adopted resolutions of sympathy on | The Postmaster General favors legis- 
death of Federico Alfonso Pazet, former | lation that will increase from $2,500 to 
ambassador of Peru and former member | $5,000 the amount of an individual ac- 
of the Union’s governing board, it was|count in postal savings banks, which 
said, | postal officials call a “refuge for the 

timid.” 

° ° Funds deposited in the system since 
Air Mail to Canada its inauguration on Jan. 1, 1911, total 
$1,698,944,809, of which $153,644,529 re- 
mained on deposit at the close of the 


‘Mr. Glover to Confer With 
Dominion on Expansion 


Proposed expansion of the present 
| American-Canadian air mail services 
will be discussed at a conference the week 
of Jan. 6 at Ottawa, Ont., between the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover, and Canadian postal offi- 


cials, it was announced orally at the Post | 


Office Department Jan, 4. 

Mr. Glover left Washington Jan. 5 for 
|the conference, which will be called as 
soon as he reaches Ottawa. Mr. Glover 
stated orally before leaving Washington 
that he will suggest the establishment 
of new air mail seryices between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn., and Great Falls, 
Mont., and points in Canada, which will 
link up with present air mail lines in 
Canada. 

Such services, Mr. Glover said, 


and the Canadian vroevinces greater air 
communication facilities. 
Mr. Glover said that he would discuss 


Contract to Repair Offices 
At White House Awarded 


A contract for repairing the White 
House executive offices, damaged in a 
fire on Christmas Eve, was awarded, 
Jan. 4, by the Office of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital, 


ington. The bid of $74,880 was the low- 


jest of six received for the work, which 


must he completed within 90 days. 
Anncuncement of the award was made 





|man guilty of such conduct should be 


by Lieut. Col, U. S. Grant 3d. Divector 


forcement and should have the support immediately separated from the force? |of Public Buildings and Public Parks, 


To Be Considered 


will | 
| give the cities in the northwestern States | 


other air mail matters which concern | 
| both countries. 


to the Charles H. Tompkins Co., of Wash- | 


fiscal year. 

(The Postmaster General’s statement 
will be published in full text in the 
issue of Jan. 7.) 


Conference Planned | 


On Water Diversion| 


Lake States’ Attorneys General 
May Meet in Ohio Jan. 14. 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 4, 

No damage has been done to the lake 
States by the permit issued by the Sec- 
retary of War in the Chicago water di- 
version matter, according to a state- | 
;ment by the attorney general of Ohio, 
| Gilbert Bettman, 

Mr. Bettman said that while the lake | 
States contended no order should be 
issued while the case was pending in| 
the Supreme Court of the United States, | 
the order issued by the Secrtary of War 
expressly was made to be null and void | 
|on the effective date of the decree to be 
| entered by the Supreme Court. 

The attorney general said the next step 
jin the matter is a eonference which he is 
| trying to arrange to be held at Colum- 

bus Jau. 14 by the attorneys general 
of thc interested States for the ‘purpose 
| of determining what exceptions, if any, | 
are ty be taken to the report of the 
special niaster, Charles Evans Hughes. | 
| In the main, Mr. Bettman said, the 
master’s report was a complete vindica- 
tion of the position taken by the lake 
States and set a time limit of nine years 
within “hich Chicago must build sewage 
disposal plants and cease using Lake 
Michigan water for 
| sewage. 





| 





lightning rod installations cause the pres- 
ent total of damage to be much less than 
it would be if they were removed. More- 
over, it was said, extension of the use of 
properly installed equipment would de- 
crease the damage that now occurs. 
However, it would not be financially 
profitable to equip all buildings indis- 
criminately. 
Survey Made in Iowa 

The proportion of farm buildings 
equipped with lightning rods is not 
known except in Iowa, where a careful 
estimate indicates about 50 per. cent, it 
was stated. In the years 1919 to 1921, 
in that State, 28 rodded buildings were 
destroyed by lightning, the loss amount- 
ing to $87,979. In the same period 503 
other buildings were destroyed, the dam- 
age totalling $1,060,668. The value of 


rodded buildings lost was only 7.7 per! 
| cent of the total, although the number 


exposed was about 50 per cent. 

Without reference to the condition of 
the protective equipment, which in some 
cases is defective, and including a large 
area containing, at a reasonable esti- 
mate, as many protected as unprotected 
farm buildings, the ratio of destruction 
is 1 rodded building to 57 not rodded, it 
was stated. 

In determining how far to go in pro- 
viding lightning protection, the following 
factors should be taken into considera- 
tion: Frequency and severity of thunder- 
storm; value and nature of building and 
contents; local conditions; relation to 
insurance premiums; personal hazards: 
and indirect losses. The fundamental 
theory of lightning protection for a build- 
ing is to provide means by which a dis- 


charge may enter or leave the earth with- | 
out passing through a nonconducting | 


part of the structure, such as wood, 
brick, tile, or concrete: 


Air Reconditioning System 


Planned for White House 


Installation of an air purification and 
reconditioning system in the White 
House Executive Offices, which also 
would be linked with the White House 
proper, is planned, it has just been stated 
orally by Lt. Col. U. S, Grant 3d, Direc- 
tor of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital, 

Col., Grant said the project is being 
considered in connection with the re- 
building of the Executive Offices, which 
recently were severely damaged by fire. 


the dilution -of| The air reconditioning system, he said, 


probably will be similar to those in- 
{ 


» o 


operation of damped wave transmitters 
jon the following frequencies only: 
|ke., 410 ke., 425 ke., 454 ke., 500 ke. 
B. Licenses may be issued authorizing 
the operation of damped wave transmit- 
ting apparatus in Alaska and its terri- 
| torial waters provided such damped wave 
transmitting apparatus was installed 
prior to Jan. 1, 1930, and upon the condi- 
j tion that the operation of such damped 
wave transmitting apparatus will cause 
|no interference with any other radio 
service. ‘In the issuing of licenses au- 
thorizing the use of damped wave trans- 
mitting apparatus for other than mobile 
stations the Commission will in no case 
| authorize the use of such apparatus sub- 


375 | 


At the Executive Offices 
January 4 


10 a. m.—Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, called to present W. B. 
Mayo, ef Dearborn, Mich., an aviation 
engineer, who’ discussed aviation prob- 
lems. 


10:15 a. m.—Senators McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, and Steiwer (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, ca!led to discuss local appointments. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Broussard ’ 
(Dem ). of Louisiana, called to recom- ' 
mend that the proposed National Cotton 
Cooperative Association be located in 
New Orleans, and also the appointment 
of forner Governor J. Y. Sanders of’ 
Louisiaya to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 

10:45 a. m.—The vice governor of the 
Philippiaes, Eugene Gilmore, who is in, 
Waskington on official business in con- 
nectio.. with Philippine health, sanitary 
and e.ucation problems, called to pay a. 
courtesy visit. 

11 a. m.—Edward R. Finch, justice of 
the Appellate Court of New York, called 
to pay his respects. 

11:15 a. m.—A. F. Whitney, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, president of the Brotherhood « 
j}of Loccmotive Trainmen, and W. L. 
Meniien, special representative of the 
Pullman Car Co., called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. . 


11:45 a. m.—Senator Ransdell (Dem.), 
of Louisiana, called to discuss Mississippi } 
River fiood control with the President 
| and alse to recommend the appointment ', 
| of former Governor J. Y. Sanders of 

Louisiana to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

| 12:30 p. m.—Mayor Roberts of Reno,’ 
| Nev., cailed to pay his respects. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec-,' 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspcudence. z 





| ADVERTISEMENT 





ie 


wane - May 31, 1931, and in no case! 

; will the Commission, after May 31, 1931, ! 2 

jissue construction permits, licenses or | Where Deer 

| renewals, or modifications of licenses | P ; 

with respect to transmitting apparatus | _ Chote Trains 
y PP. me i 


| . ae 
employing damped wave emissions and| 


located in the Territory of Alaska. 


‘Report on Mexican Land 
Grants to Be Submitted 


The subcommittee of the Committee 
|on Public Lands and Surveys, which has 
been investigating Mexican land grants 


in California, probably will submit its 
report to the full Committee soon after 
|the reconvening of Congress, Senator 
| Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman 
of the subeommittee, announced orally 
| Jan. 4. 

The subcommittee was granted an ex- 
tension of time to hear testimony from 
Judge W. S. Summers, of Los Angeles. 
Judge Summers appeared before the 
| subcommittee Dec. 6 and requested that 
he be granted until Jan. 10 to gather 
his testimony, and that he be allowed to 
submit it in written form. This request 
| was granted, and since that time he has 
lasked for further extension of time, 
Senator Nye said. It is probable that 
no further extension of time will be 
granted, he said. 


eee 


stalled both in the Senate and House 
wings of the Capitol. 

The plan, although tentative, said Col. 
Grant, is to install the system in the 
Executive Offices, to be, used for air 
purification there during the day In 
the evenings, when the offices custom- 
arily are not in use, the purification 
service could be shifted directly to the 
main floor of the White House proper. 

Col. Grant said $30,000 is the esti- 
mated cost of the work, 





| The old-fashioned “cow catcher,” - 
| once such a prominent feature of the, 
railroad engine, has dwindled in im- 
|} portance. Animals seldom threaten the» 
| modern railroad. Buffalo have disap- 
peared from the plains. Cattle are 
| kept. within closer bounds. re 
| But in Cameron County, Pennsyl- 
| vania, traversed by a branch of the’ 
Pennsylvania Railroad, game flour- 
|ishes in profusion. A traveler looking: 
from the windows on this line views 
scenes rivaling those on the African 
veldt. Not long ago, while his train. 
| stopped for water, a passenger counted 
fifty-seven deer on a neighboring hill-’ 
side. 

Sometimes the deer dispute the 
| right of way with Pennsylvania trains,’ 
for, against such agile creatures, even 
high fences are of little avail. But the, 
casualties have not always been limit- 
ed to the animals. Recently a buck 
|charged into the side of a ‘speeding 
| locomotive and broke an air pipe. As 
|a result the brakes had to be set and 
| the train brought to a stop. 
| Bears also are abundant in this’ 
hunter’s paradise. They have proved 
their wisdom, however, by leaving the 
trains alone. . 
| The exceptional sights along this di- 
| vision are among the many fascinat- 
|ing scenes in thirteen states which 
contribute to the interest and pleas- 
ure of passengers who travel on the 
Pennsylvania. . 


. 
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Public Health 
Dr. Klein Finds Cause for Optimism Automobile Accidents 
In Proposed Expenditures for 1930| Reésylt in Increased » 


~~ Workmen’s Compensation | 
Meaning of Term ‘Medical Service’ Repairs Are Begun 
In State Compensation Act golem On Rooms in Capitol 


Holder of ‘Drugless Practitioner’s Certificate’ Not In- Damaged by Flames Continued Increase in National Income Keeps Business Number of Fatalities 
cluded, Says Counsel for California | oo Faith Firm, He Says in Radio Talk 


State of California: [Continued from Page 1.] 


; Receiver for Kansas 
_ Insurance Company 


| Opposed by Jurist 


: em 


Federal Judge Declares Ac- Rate Is Shown to Be Highest 


|Property Destroyed Can Be| 
In California and Lowest 


Sacramento, Jan. 4. 


: tion Would Be Calamity 
'» Both for Concern and Its 


The term “medical, surgical and hos- 
pital treatment” as used in the Califor- 
nia workmen’s compensation act (sec. 9, 


Replaced Easily, Says 
Architect. Lynn; Loss Is 


a “drugless practitioner’s certificate” 
may, by™meeting the requirements of 
sections TQ and 11 of the medical dct, 


| 

| 13 resolutions on New Year’s. “Why the{ industry, which in this country con- 
baker’s dozen?” was the rejoinder. “What | sumes three-quarters of our leather out- 
was‘ the thirteenth about?” 


In Arkansas; Camden, N.: 


od ; “It was a t, has, of , undergone profound 
subd. a), includes services rendered by} secure a “physician and surgeon. certiff- ee we SER SS P 


v4 


: 


| Policyholders 
‘ Topeka, Kans., Jan. 4.—Judge John C. 
Pollock, of the United States District 
Court for the District: of Kansas, has 
itated orally that a receivership for the 
ederal Reserve Life Insurance Co., of 
ansas City, Kans., would be a calamity 
r both the company and its policy- 
Holders, His statement was made when 
Yearing a motion to dissolve a restrain- 
ing order against the operation of re- 
ceivers appointed by the Wyandotte 
ounty District Court. 
‘ Pending further action by the State 
supreme court, Judge Pollock urged At- 
rney General William A. Smith to has- | 
ten the hearing in the supreme court in| 
which he obtained a writ of prohibition | 
to stay the lower court that appointed | 
the receivers. Mr. Smith announced 


ing. 

' Both the attorney general and Charles 
F. Hobbs, State insurance commissioner, 
appeared in Judge Pollock’s court as wit- 
nesses. Each side in the insurance con- 
troversy was given five days in which 
to file briefs. After the Federal court 
has had time to study the case, the mo- 
tion will be decided. 


' Stockholders outside the State have 
filed a petition for a receivership for the 
company, which is being contested by the 


$tate of Kansas through the attorney | kindly “advise the injured that he must| ment” within the meaning of section 9,/ desk. .He was awakened by a noise which 


general and the insurance commission's 
office. 

| Explaining his fear that the company 
would be ruined under a receivership, 
Judge Pollock said that no insurance 
company could make collections while in 
the hands of a receiver. Persons holding | 
olicies, he stated, would not continue to| 
pay premiums and many of the present | 
policyholders are now too old to obtain 
any other insurance. 


| 


an osteopath having a “physician and 
surgeon” certificate, but does not in- 
clude services rendered by the holder of 
a “drugless practitioner’s certificate,” At- 
|torney General U. S. Webb held Dec. 
24, in an opinion submitted to Frank J. 


sation insurance fund. i 

It appears from the opinion that Mr. 
Creede had informéd a doctor that there 
is no liability under the act for the 
services of “a practitioner other than a 
| regularly licensed doctor of medicine.” 
|Mr. Webb, held that by meeting certain 
| requiréments.a holdex. of :a “drugless 
| practitioner’s. certificate” may seeure a 
| “physician- ahd - surgéon: Certificate,” al- 
though ‘he may -not hold the scholastic 
degree of doctor. of medicine.. Mr. Webb’s 
opinion follows in full text: 

This. office is in receipt 6f a letter 
dated.. Noy. .14, 1929, from=the Lemon 





Creede, manager of the State compen- | 


|eate,” though he does not hold’ ‘the 
scholastic degree of doctor of medicine. 
Such certificate entitles the person hold- 
ing the same to perform surgical opera- 
tions and prescribe drugs and medical 
preparations, both of which privileges 
are forbidden to the drugless praeti- 
tioner. 


Meaning of Statute 
Is Given Interpretation 


It is therefore my view that the term 
“medical, surgical and hospital treat- 
ment” as uséd in the workmen’s com- 
| pens tien sact, includes services rendered 
y on. osteopath having ‘a “physician 
and surgeon” certificate, but does not in- 
clude’ servites, rendered by. the ‘holder 


Placed at'$3,000 


A fire, causing $3,000 damage, on the 
fourth floor of the center wing of the 
| Capitol Building, at Washington, D. C., 
| the evening of Jan. 3, was the most spec- 
tacular since 4 gas explosion in the build- 
ing on Nov. 6, 1898, the Architect of the 
| Capitol, David Lynn, stated orally Jan. 4. 
|He said repairs already under way will 
be completed within a week, and nothing 
was, destroyed that cannot be easily re- 
placed. : ‘Thes¢ause of the*firé had not 
been. definitely determined, “he® said. 


Architect ,Lynn: ‘stated. that Charles: 
Moberly, an -artist of 30 years’. expe- 


rience at the -Capitol,.and‘a companion, 
Samuel Hall, formerly: a “Gapitol . police- 
man, were in the model room, partitioned 


of a “drugless: practitiener’s certificate.” 
While this might seem to be dis-| 
| criminatory_ the courts of this State -have 


resolution not to.break more than half 
of the other 12.” 

In the economic and business field, a 
resolution that all of us may well make 
and keep is the resolution to remain calm, 
to work hard, and to “take the long 
| view.” 

And we should resolve above all to take 
a strict and accurate “inventory” of our 
commercial situation, with a candid will- 
ingness to recognize unsatisfactory con- 
| ditions. . This should be, preeminently, a 
| period of self-analysis both nationally 
and particularly by individual firms—a 
searching out of the weak spots as well 
as of the strong—a resolute appraisal 
devoid of illusions. 

I think that we know, rather well, the 
splendid things that have been accom- 
plished, economically, in this country in 
1929. A well-founded gratification is to 
be derived from these. But we must not 
cease to examine, and to ask ourselves 


that he will ask for an immediate hear- | 


ja regularly licensed physician. ahd sur-| 


Grove & Spring Valley Irrigation. Dis- 
trict enclosing a copy of a letter ad- 
dréssed by your department to Dr. A..G. 
| Sniith, dated Nov. 13, 19205" =:*° 

In the copy of the letter. last ‘referred | 
to it is stated: a at 

“Medical services, under the work- 
men’s compensation act of California, is 


between the holder ofa physician’s and 
| surgeon's: certificate arid the holder of a 
drugiess. practitioner’s.. certificate .is..not 
unreas8onable- for it is based upon dif- 
ferent training. In re Rust, 181 Calif. 
73; x parte Whitely, 144 Calif’ 168; 
People v. Jordan, 172 Calif. 391. - 





ur- | pathi~ ‘Schools, discloses that Dr.” A. G. 
geon, and we must neceSsarily. decline 
liability for all-others: 


“If you. are a practitioner other than | js, therefore, my view that his services 
a regularly licensed-doctor of medicine, | cannot — be considered, -“medical treat- 


assume the responsibility for your serv- 


assun | subdivision (a), of. the workmen’s .com- 
ices. 


| pensation: act and that in .this respect 


to your department saying that I-should | js correct. 
be pleased to have a statement. of the | 
reasons underlying your ruling, to which 
you replied under date of Dec.-11, 1929. | 
View on Interpretation | 


Insurance Operating 
O} ‘Medical Serviee’-Asked 
This- office is asked for. an expression | 


Costs to Be Studied 
of its views as to the correctness of the | 


| interpretation of the term““medical serv- | Missouri to Consider Data in 


‘ In. the specific instance before “us, the 
|construed to mean ‘services. rendered by | 1929 “Directory of Graduates of sOsteo-| afternoon of the fire, after doin 


| Smith, of La Mesa, is the holder of a/He began: working on drawings and put- 
| drugiess -practitioner certificate only. It) ting away materials and straightening 


On Nov. 18, 1929, I addressed a letter | the inte:pretation of your department: 


ices,” as contained in .your letterto Dr. 
A. G. Smith. 

The sectron of the workmen’s compen- 
sation act (section 9, subd. a) under dis- 





Law Aids Recovery’ 
_ Of Lost Automobiles 


Certificate of Title Required| 
In Colorado as Proof of| 
Ownership 


State of Colorado: | 
Denver, Jan. 4. | 
der the direction of S. C. Becker, accord- | 
ing to its 1929 report just made public, | 

Yecovered from 93 to 95 per cent of all 
gars reported stolen. Stolen cars in Col- | 
Grado average 1,850 yearly, the report | 
Points out. Of these, 1,575 are stolen in 

enver. 

' “The department also has charge of all 
dutomobile dealers and garages, of | 
which there is a total throughout the 
State of 2,419,” the report says. “Deal- 
ers and garage owners are important 
factors in the recovery of many cars, as | 
they are obliged to report any suspicious 
dircumstances connected with cars which 
come into their establishments or in any | 
way coming to their attention.” 

The report points out that a record! 

df every car stolen in the United States | 
is kept in the files of the department. 
The file now contains record of approxi- 
mately 900,000 cars. 
. The automobije title department of | 
the office of Secretary of State Charles | 
M. Armstrong, in its report for 1929, | 
states that much of the success in recov- | 
éring stolen automobiles can be attrib- | 
uted to the certificate of title law. 
, Sinee the title law went. into effect | 
in 1925, approximately 850,000. certifi- | 
dates of title have been issued, the re- 
port states. During 1929, certificates 
numbering 167,207 were issued: 





| 
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Life Insurance Company 
' Granted License in Illinois 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Jan. 4. | 

Tke Siete division of insurance re- 

Gently announced that the Reliance Mu- 

tual Life Insurance Company of Illinois, | 

Chicago, was licensed as a legal reserve | 

Wife insurance company Dec. 27. The 

principal officers of the company are O. 

W. Carlson, president; Andrew Sandberg, | 

secretary; and D. F, Campbell, actuary. | 
? isttttttentemeeemmmnnnennmememnmmennnnneneneneenene 


Gain in Compensation 
| Awards Is Reported 


! 
$tate of Washington Records | 
4,500 Annuitants 


State of Washington: 
. Olympia, Jan. 4, 
' A valuation of the funds set apart | 
by the State department of labor and| 
industries for the payment of annuities | 
under the workmen’s compensation act, | 
submitted to Insurance Commissioner | 
H. 0. Fishback, Jan. 4, discloses that | 
deficiencies exist in 17 classes, while 
there are excess reserves in 18 classes, 
The excess totals $193,303.10 and the 
deficiency amounts to $34,034.01. 

The report of the valuation, which was 
made by J. O. Rummens, deputy insur- 
ance Commissioner and actuary, and §, E. 

ullerton, statistician, shows the amount 
of reserve required to be $9,629,208.60, 
while the total reserve credits are $9,- 
788,477.69, including interest accrued, 
~ not yet due, 
, Compensation awards are being mad 
to 4,563 annuitants, the report “states, 
which is an increase of 139 over the pre- 
vious year and requires an inc;ease in 
Meserve of $682,836.90. The annuitants 
are classified as follows: Injured work. 

en, 363; widows, 1,506; minors, 2,134; 
pendents, 514; attendants, 46. The re- 
Serve required for widows is $6,129,- 
997.40, followed by $1,580,586.46 for in- 
jured workmen and 





cussion refers to: 

“Such medical, surgical and hospital 
treatment * * * as may reasonably be 
required to cure and relieve from the 
efiécts of the injury * * *.” : 

The section then goes on to provide: 

“that if the employe so. requests, the 


three additional practicing physicians 
* *-the employe shall also be entitled, 
in any serious. case, upon request, to the 
services 6f a sulting physician * * *.” 
a ee from be «thee aaa, 
the le re intended. t 

surgical or hospital. treatment. referred: 
to in section 9, subdivision (a) of :the 
workmen’s compensation act to be treat~ 
ment rendered by a “physician” as cofi- 
tradistinguished from:-those holding other 
forms of certificates under section 8 of 
the medical practice act, to wit: “drug- 
less practitioner’s certificate,” a “certifi- 


|cate authorizing the holder thereof to | 
practice chiropody,” or “a certificate to | 
| practice midwifery.” 


However, the letter of your depart- 


}ment to Dr. A. G. Smith goes further 


and declines liability for the services of 
a “practitioner other than a regularly 
licensed doctor of medicine.” 

With this interpretation I do not agree. 
There is no provision in the law of this 
State which recognizes the various scho- 
lastic degrees, or which distinguishes 


between them. The osteopathic act, an | 


initiative measur ssed by tl } . ; 
re passed by the people | expenses are inadequate to give the de-| 


at the general election on Nov 7, 1922, 


adopted the State medical practice act, | 


approved June 2, 1913, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof, with respect to all matters 
relating to the graduates of osteopathic 
colleges holding or applying for any 
form of certificate or license. 


Provisions of Medical 


Practice Act Quoted 


Section 10 of the medical practice act 
provides that all applicants for a “phy- 
sician’s and surgeon’s certificate” are 
required to have pursued in any legally 
chartered school or schools, approved 
by the board, a course of instruction 
covering a total of at least 4,000 hours, 
including certain minimum requirements. 
Applicants for a “drugless practitioner’s 
certificates are required to have pursued 
a course of instruction covering a total 
of 2,000 hours, including certain min- 
imum requirements. 

Section 11 of the medical act provides: 
“That a-person who holds a ‘drugless 
practitioner certificate,’ issued upon sat- 
isfactory proof of the course of instruc- 
tion and minimum requirements de- 
manded in section 10 hereof and who 
presents evidence of having successfully 
completed the additional courses re- 
quired for the ‘physician and surgeon 
certificate’ as heretofore provided, shall 
be permitted to take his examination in 
subjects required for a ‘physician and 
surgeon certificate’ without being re- 
examined in ‘drugless practitioner’ 
subjects. 

“The subjects for such examination 
shall be: 1, biochemistry; 2, advanced 
bacteriology and patholégy; 3, surgery; 


4, materia medica, pharmacology and 


therapeutics; 5, general medicine, includ- 
ing clinical microscopy; 6, advanced ob- 
stetrics and gynecology.” 

Thus we see that a person who holds 


OT 


Smallpox in November 
Continued to Increase 


High incidence of smallpox which was 
apparent in October was even higher 
during November, according to informa- 
tion made available by the Public Health 
Service, Jan. 43. The highest inciden¢e 
was centered around the Great Lakes 
States, it was said. During the four- 
week period a total of 3,042 cases were 
reported. This was about 75 per cent 
higher than the average for the past 
three years, it was stated. Ohio, Indi- 


$1,119,157.10 for} ana, Illinois and Michigan reported more 


p justified. 


| Connection With Plea for 
| Higher Rates 


} 

State of Missouri: 

| i Jefferson City, Jan. 4. 

| The initial step of the State insurance 
| department relative to’the application of 
|the 219 stock fire insurance cdémpanies 


jemployer shall tender him -one change’! doing business in Missouri fora 16 2/3 
|of physicians and shall nominate at least | per cent increase in rates will be an order 


calling upon the companies to file de- 


Tis Siete auto dult departinenh. os | competent to treat the particular: case, | tailed statements as to their operating 


; expenses in Missouri in the five-year pe- 
riod from 1924 to 1928, inclusive, Insur- 
/ance Commissioner Joseph B. Thompson 
}announced Jan. 3. His statement fol- 
lows in full text: 
» sExhibits Incomplete 

Exhibits filed bythe insurance com- 
panies with ‘the depattment ificonjunc- 
tion with the application for the rate*in- 
| crease’ show the total operating expenses 
|of the companies in the State during the 
period, but show only the lump totals for 
each year. 

There is- no way of determining 
whether the firms are charging an exces- 
sive amount to Missouri as their operat- 
|ing cost in order to secure a higher rate. 
Some of the exhibits show administra- 
tion figures for Missouri out of propor- 
tion to the volume of business and in- 
surance losses that were paid. 

We want to determine whether the ex- 
penses charged to Missouri business were 


department would be unable to pass upon 
the claims, as the company exhibits for 





| partment the necessary information. 
| 


\Vermont Official Reports 
On Industrial Accidents 


State of Vermont: 
. Montpelier, Jan. 4. 
| During the year which ended Dec. 31, 
| a total of 13,320 industrial accidents have 
| been reported to Clarence H. White, state 
| commissioner of industries. 
|were fatal accidents, Mr. White an- 
jnounced. Eight of the fatal accidents. 
| occurred on the New England power de- 
velopment at Fifteen Miles Falls on the 
Connecticut River. 

In the month of December 948 non- 
fatal and four fatal accidents were re- 
| ported to Commissioner White. During 





nonfatal accidents and one fatality. 


Californian Is Reappointed 
To State Industrial Board 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Jan. 4. 
Governor C. C. Young has just an- 
nounced the reappointment of Will J. 
French as a member of the State indus- 
trial accident comission and as director 
lof the State department of industrial 

rela:ions. The term is for four years. 


Rate of Mortality 
Drops in November 


Diphtheria and Typhoid Fever 
Under Normal Average 


Mortality from all causes was lower 
during the month of November than for 
the same month last year, according to 
information made available by the Pub- 
lice Health Service Jan. 4. The rate was 
11.Q per 1,000 population (annual basis) 
for November of this year, while for the 
same month in 1928 it was 12.4 per 1,000, 
it was stated. 

There was a slight decline in diph- 
theria from the normal incidense of recent 
years during November, while the inci- 
dence of typhoid fever underwent the 
usual seasonal decline and continued to 
be well under the average of recent years, 
it was said. ’ 





Without such information the} 


Of these 39) 


|the same month in 1928 there were 956 | 





{ betwrechs field that the discrimination | off fromthe House «document. storage | 


room, when the fire was discovered. 
Artist Was-Asleep in Room 

* Mri Lynn madé public's statemént.re- 
garding what Mr,*Moberly told “him, ;in 
full text as follows: : by 
“Mr. Moberly states that he went into 
the studio between:2 and*3.0’clock in thé 
some 


work in*the Senate wing of the Capitol. 


up around the -studio. 
“Around 4°o’elock he fell asieep on his 


soundéd like someone trying to..brerk in. 
He rushed to the inner door leading to 
the “model -room ‘and; -opening it, the 
flames of the fire were so int : at this 
time that he was overcome and: does not 
remember anything until he came to on 
a couch in Representative “Garner’s of- 
fice. “He states that the reason he stayed 
in his studio*this particular. afternoon 
was because he lived alone, ,and it is 
lonesome there. He would’ rather remain 
in -his studio and: work to’ pass the time 
away. 


; Oil-soaked Rags Kept. in Tub 

“Mr.. Moberly’ states that a tub of rags 
was situated near a wooden table in the 
model room. These rags are waste, and 
soaked -with oi], Fresh’ rags had been 
put there in the afternoon. He’ does not 
know -how. I before this day the tub 
was‘last emptied. He: states that it is 
customary to pour water in this tub to 
prevent. fire, but does not recall that 
water was put there on this particular 
|day. He states that he did not. place 
the rags in the tub, but that the other 
Capitol artist had been restoring some 
paintings with a special preparation eoni- 
posed of : ome inflammable materials that 
morning. ‘ 
_ “Mr. Moberly further states that hé 
is not a smoker and had not been smok- 
ing at any time during the day of the 
fire. No other person was in the studio 
after 4 o’clock other than Mr. Mobley, 
go‘he states to the best of his knowledge 
and. :belief" +s. eee 

Possible Causes Suggested 

“The fire was caused either by spon+ 
taneous combustion or by someone smok- 
ing in the model room,” Architect Lynn 
stated orally. “No one has yet convinced 
me that it was caused by smoking. Both 
Moberly and Hall tell me they were not 
smoking. Moberly told me that after 
he completed his day’s work he went to 
his desk in the model room, where he 
sketches, and Hall was there with his 
reading, that Moberly dozed and when 
he awakened the place was on fire. Hall 
told me that he saw the flames first, 
that he notified the police and that he 
rushed back to the model room with a 
| fire extinguisher. 
| “It is certainly possible that it might 
have been spontaneous combustion. There 
is a can kept there into which oily rags 
are thrown.” 





Investigation of Railroad 
Management Is Favored 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing the railroad holding companies be. 
fore it considers the question of railroad 
consolidation,’ Mr. Denison said. “I be- 
lieve the Committee is capable of obtain- 
| ing necessary information along this line 
in an expeditious manner, for it will not 
be necessary to trace the ownership of 
all railroad stocks. If,we find that hold- 
ing companies are not subject to proper 
regulation, we should enact legislation 
| that will brng them under the same su- 
pervision that applies to railroads.” 

Mr. Burtness said he believed the Com- 
mittee had the power to prosecute the 
investigation without concerning itself 
with the resolution of authorization pro- 
| posed by Mr. Parker. 

“Certainly the question of holding 
companies owning stock in several car- 
riers, Whether such carriers are all in 
one system or in several systems, is an 
important one, and I favor a careful in- 
vestigation. 

“At least the standing committees of 
Congresr should study this feature in 
connection with their consideration of 
léegis'aticn authorizing unification. If 
the committees have difficulty in ascer- 
taining the facts, then a resolution au- 


}and the. production of books and records 
should re adopted.” 


(H. R. 3822) introduced by Mr. Parker, 
proposing regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of interstate bus 
| traffic, iave been prepated by the Com- 
mittee during the Christmas recess o 
Congress. 

The r:ost important amendment, it 
was said at the Committee’s office, is 
one which will permit any person, cor- 
poration or board to make complaint to 
the Commission as to any rate, fare, or 
enarge proposed by an interstate bus 
ine. 

When this complaint is made, the 
Comniission will be required to institute 
an investigation into the allegations as 
to the justice or reasonableness of the 
charges - involved, according to the 
| amended bill. 

The measure, it was said, will be re- 
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| thorizing the subpoenaing of witnesses, | 


A nun ber of amendments to the bill | 


questions. Time would not permit me to- 
night to answer the questions that arise, 
|and some of them it would be quite im- 
possible to answer with any degree of 
assurance, because they depend on un- 
predictable future trends... As the an- | 
cients used to say, they are “on the 
knees of the gods.” ; 

But perhaps something may be gained 
by bringing a few of the. more salient 
questions clearly to-the light. President 
Hoover, in his recent message, mentioned 
particularly four “distressed industries” 
in this country—textiles, lumber, leather, 
coal. What remedial measures can be 
devised to relieve those vital interests 
of. the difficulties that have hampered 
them? This problem, surely, should en- 
gage the earnest thought and effort of 
economists and business men, not only 
those immediately interested in these in- 
dustries, but untold thousands of others 
who are indirectly, but none the less vi- 
tally, concerned. 

We are proud of the unparalleled in- 
dustrial output of the country in 1929. 
But, was all that output sold? In gen- 
eral there was a satisfactory regularity 
in the consumption of goods in all save 
a very few lixuty lines. But in some 
eases, especially in raw materials, we 
learn of slightly abnormal inventories. 
Are stocks accumulating unduly in cer- 
tain lines? Study deserves to be de- 
voted to that question. 


Used-car Problem Created 
By 1929 Overproduction 


Great production creates certain prob- 
lems peculiar to itself. There was an 
unprecedented production of motor cars 
in 1929. But that has served to accentu- 
ate rather sharply the used-car problem, 
which should command the. best thought 
and planning not only of dealers, but of 
manufacturers, bankers, and all others 
amorig = aroun tas pane in the 
prosperity. ; 8 vast industry. 

These and other’ domestic questions, | 
which, unfortunately, I have not time to| 
specify this evening, demand research, 
analysis, and carefully directed effort to 
devise effective remedies. 

There is much to encourage us in the 
record of American export trade last 
year. In 1929 this ation exported 
greater quantities of merchandise than 
any country had ever shipped abroad in 
any year in all history. 

That, surely, was an _ admirable 
achievement—but here again we must 
not lose sight of the fact that a picture 
is made up of lights and shadows and 
that the less radiant portions of the land- 
scape deserve the attention of the 
student. Certain foreign markets are, at 
the’ present time, 4uite obviously de- 
pressed. To take only two examples— 
both in Latin America—there are Brazil 
and Argentina. For the time being at 
least, trade is dull in those great. repub- 
lics. What are the prospects for recov- 
ery? What can be done to stimulate 
American sales despiteethe distinctly un- 
promising conditions that prevail today? 

Will loans flow from the United States 
to foreign countries during 1930 in any- 
thing like the volume that we have wit- 
nessed in recent years? Will the influ- 
ence of the stock market recession bring 
about a falling off in American tourist 
traffic this year? If the loans and tour- 
ist expenditures should drop, will foreign 
peoples be in a less favorable position to | 
buy the merchandise of which we expect 
to have exportable surpluses? Those are 
questions that we must plan to answer 
rightly and effectively. 


Export Questions Arise 
To Confront Business Men 


And there are many minor export 
questions that cannot safely be ignored. 
In the Far East, for instance, are we too 
careless in making agency arrangements 
with unsuitable persons—agents who are 
not truly competent or who are not likely 
to have American commercial interests 
really at heart? 

In all broad problems or pertinent de- 
tails like these, there may well-be a rig- 
orous stock-taking now, at the turn of 
the year, 

As we stand at the beginning of this 
new year (and, in a sense, of a new 
decade) and resolve to take inventory, 
there are, as I see it, two big considera- 
tions to be borne steadily in mind. The 
first is, that this is an epoch especially 
changeful and dynamic. And the second 
is, that we cannot form truly just busi- 
ness estimates unless yw penetrate below 
the surface and learnpfbout the deep, 
powerful currents whichj are often vastly 
more important than’ the superficial 
things that catch the eye at first. 

The dynamic, quickly variable char- 
acter of present-day imdustry and busi- 
ness is hammered into our consciousness 
on every hand. Everywhere we find 
conditions whirling and shifting with a 
rapidity that would have been incredible 
a few short years ago. And other 
changes, less spectacular, have, never- 
theless, genuinely dramatic conse- 
quences. 

Let us take leather as one example 
from among the four distressed indus- 
tries mentioned by President Hoover in 
his recent message to Congress.” We 
have there an illustration of the type 
of difficulty that has been brought down 
during recent years upon a settled craft 
of long tradition. The industry has 
been caught, as it were, in a vise with 








and swift alterations because of style 
variations that have succeeded one an- 
other with almost unbelievable speed. 
The craze for new types of footwear 
has made the lives of reptiles unsafe 
in every remote jungle of the world. 

It will be a major task for the future 
economic historian, as he looks back 
on this postwar decade, to give due 
attention to the subtle but penetrative 
influence of styles. These have affected 
not simply occasional isolated industries 
such as shoe-making or cloth-weaving, 
but have reacted upon and been in- 
fluenced by many other factors in the 
shifting economic scene. For instance, 
the widespread development of auto- 
motive transportation has materially 
and swiftly modified the need for heav- 
ier footwear. The airplane has come 
in to serve the purpose of accelerated 
transportation of style goods, whose 
salability is, of course, distinctly tran- 
sient in duration. This has made both 
possible and necessary the maintenance 
of rapidly changing lines on the shelves 
of retailers, one index of which is the 
fact that many large stores, in such a 
style line as hosiery, carry 60 different 
colors and grades in the course of a 
year. . 

The almost fantastic advance in the 
techrique of communications since the 
war—ani this, indeed, is one of the real 
wonder-children of the great conflict— 
has had a considerable part. in these 
rapid style changes. One well-known 
manufacturer of print silks spends a 
good many dollars every Monday morn- 
ing i= transatlantic telephone talks with 
Paris in search of descriptions of the 
frocks worn by mannequins at the pop- 
ular race courses the previous afternoon. 


Colored Motion Pictures 
Affect Changes in Style 


The great improvement in colored 
motion pictures and their widespread 
dissemination, the increasing frequency 
of style shows, the universal reporting 
of their striking features over the radio, 
and the recent beautifully improved 
color technique of women’s magazines 
with greatly increased circulation, have 
all made style changes penetrate almost 
instaritaneously throughout the civilized 
world. 

Therefore, when her ladyship from 
“the provinces” visits the great metrop- 
olis she is by no means conspicuous on 
acco'nt of the antiquity of her gowns, 
as was the case a couple of decades ago. 
Indeed, “he reverse is quite apt to occur; 
the small-town damsel with relatively 
fewer diversions than, her city sister is 
likely to be more keenly alert upon this 
major problem of womankind and to 
follow it more assiduously through 
radios, movies, club discussions, and 
style magazines, 

Thus, style changes are one; of the 
most dynamic elements in this new busi- 
ness era. And there are innumerable 
others—the improved skill and acumen 
of the chemical industry, for example, 
with its audacious incursions into the 
field of old, intrenched so-called “natural 
monopolies”; the giant strides of elec- 
trical devices; the seething agitation in 
the domain of fuels and motive forces; 
the almost frenzied energy and fertility 
of inventive genius and the positively 
startling things that it is contriving to 
create, x 

Dynamic changes are taking place also 
in large groups of commodities in Amer- 
icon foreign trade. Some groups are reg- 
istering sweeping advances, Our over- 
sea and trans-frontier sales of manufac- 
tured goods have been going forward in 
these recent years almost by leaps and 
bounds. In point of value, our exports 
of finished manufactures and semimanu- 
factures have chalked up a growth of 
nearly 200 per cent over the average for 
the years immediately preceding the 
World War. The figure for 1929 is 80 
or 90 per cent greater than for 1922, 
only seven years ago. 


Finished Manufactures 


For Export Are Increasing 


Before the war, finished manufacturers 
formed only about three-tenths of our 
exports. Now they form fully half of 
the much larger total. Thus the efficacy 
and adroitness of our salesmanship are 
proven. But our exporters, nevertheless, 
must be unremittingly vigilant—eternally 
alert. eh 

Vivid, sensitive alertness 1s, In fact, the 
inescapable price of survival in our new 
business world. The tempo of that world 
is staccato, Its tone is strident. There 
is a “dance of the machines.” Bewilder- 
ingly swift scientific revolutions are ac- 
complished. Distances are banished. 
Newly unleashed forces leap and swirl 
onward toward almost undecipherable 
ends, ‘ 

We must unceasingly take account of 
all this. We must scrutinize—appre- 
hend — disentangle — rationalize — and 
evaluate as best we may. We must ap- 
praise and apply. We must heed the 
voice of this new business age, which 
seems, insistently, to be dinning in our 
ears the unrelenting injunction: “Look 
alive!” ye 

To tide us over any momentary “read- 
justment difficulties” that may be ap- 
parent, perhaps, during the next few 
months, we may rely, I think, on those 
basic conditions and movements which 
have for years been filling the well- 
springs of prosperity in this country. 
Regardless of any stock-speculative or- 
gies, we still have the resilience and 
ready adaptability of our people; the in- 
creasing application of science and in- 
vention to technical problems and proc- 
esses; the development of organized re- 
search which has been so vastly acceler- 
ated since the outbreak of the war. 

Our campaigns for the elimination of 
avoidable waste are now beginning to 
bear fruit. Our labor situation is nota- 
ble for the cooperative spirit of the work- 
ers, and the recent presidential confer- 
ences have assured stability for the wages 
that they enjoy. There is ample capital 
available for productive purposes. The 
unequalled natural endowments of the 
country are intact and, with rare excep- 
tions, are under far sighted, public-spir- 
ited control. 


J., Leads Cities 


Increase of fatalities from accident in 
which only automobiles were involved 
was 36.3 per cent. over a period of five 
years in the 38 States which have been 
in the Federal registration area, aceord- 
ing to an oral statement by the chief of 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics, Dr. T. F.: 
Murphy, of the Bureau of the Census. 
In 1924 the number of fatalities caused 
by automobile accidents, excluding coll1- 
sions with street cars:and trains, was 
14,806, while in 1928 there were 21,813 
deaths from the same cause, he said. 

The total registration for 1928 in- 
cluded 44 States, the District of Colum- 
bia and 10 cities in the registration area, 
which represents 95.4 per cent of the 
population. The number of deaths re- 
ported was 23,765. On this basis the es- 
timated number of fatalities from auto-. 
mobile accidents in the entire country 
for the last year was 24,900, it was ex- 
plained. 

This number of fatalities represents a 
death rate of 20.8 per 100,000 population, 
as compared with 19.5 in 1927, 17.9 in 
1926 and 17.0 in 1925, it was stated. 
Whenever an automobile collides with an- 
other vehicle causing death to some one 
the accident is classified under the head- 
ing of the larger vehicle, and it is for 
this reason that collisions with trains 
and street cars are excluded, Dr. Murphy 
pointed out. In 1928 there were 542 
deaths due to collisions with street cars 
and 2,041 due to collisions with trains, 
and if these figures were added the rate 
would be increased from 20.8 to 23.0 per 
100,000, he added. 


California Highest 

California had the highest fatality rate 
among the States, the number of deaths 
from automobile accidents in that State 
being 38.5 per 100,000 in pope. 
while Delaware was next with 30.7 per 
100,000, it was shown. Arkansas had 
the lowest rate among the States, only 
10.9 per 100,000 being killed in this type 
accident, and North Dakota, with 12.3" 
per 100,000, had the next. best record, it . 
was: revealed. 

Among the cities having a population 

of. 100,000 or over, Camden, N..J., ‘had 
the highest rate, with 56.9 per 100,000 
having been killed in automobile acci- 
dents in 1928, while Norfolk, Va., with a; 
rate of 13.6 had the lowest, it was stated. 
New York and Philadelphia had very low . 
rates, the former having 18.6 and the lat- 
ter 15.4 per 100,000, it was. pointed out. 
Chicago, the Second largest city, hada 
rate of 28.0 per 100,000, while Memphis, 
Tenn., showed 42.1 per 100,000, it was 
disclosed. 
_In_many instances deaths’ that. are 
listed to a certain city occur-outside of 
the city, but after the victim is brought 
to the city hospital and dies, the death 
is attributed to that city, and this often 
runs up the rate of a city’s death record 
from accidents, it was explained. 


realized income of thé people of con- 
tinental United States in 1928 was more 
than $89,000,000,000. And that did not in- 
clude the income that might be imputed 
to housewives and householders for serv- 
ices rendered to their own families, nor 


f 


employes’ expense accounts, nor the y 


womey earned through odd-job employ- 
ment. 

But'let us take just the $89,000,000,000. 
and try, if we can, to realize faintly what 
it means. Such a sum makes the mind 
reel. It is a ‘figure for Einstein. When 
we get up to such amounts, ‘we ordinary 
individuals are apt to say: “What’s a 
few extra ciphers, between friends?” 
Suppose the $89,000,000,000 which the 
American people earn annually ‘were all 
in the new, small $1 bills, pasted to- 


gether in a strip. They would extend | 


for 8,500,000 miles. 

Now how far is it to the moon? The 
distance to our satellite is 238,000 miles. 
So, you see, we could take that national 
income of the United States and fling it 
out int®é the abyss of interstellar space, 
and it would extend 35 times as far 
as the moon. Or somé cosmic magician 
might bind the moon to the earth with 
85 strands of ‘dollar bills. 


National Earnings Grow 
To Large Proportions 


And here is something to remember: 
Nine of those strands—one-quarter of 
the whole—would represent merely the 
increase in our national income since the 
year 1919. In the course of a year, We 
are now earning nearly $25,000,000,000 
more than we were 10 years ago. And 
when we extend the comparison to 20 
years ago, we find that the national in- 
come has more than trebled over that. 
period. Even when we make all due 
allowance for price changes, the increase 
is enormous. 

There you have one of the fundamen- 
tals of the American. economic situation 
It is one of the things that tends to 
keep our business faith firm. We may 
recognize, and acknowledge _ readily 
enough, that right now there is some 
decline in commercial activity (as there 
has been in November and December, on 
the whole); that a few of the recent 
business failures have involved amounts 
that were more than a little disquieting; 


that there may have been seme over- 


extension of installment credit; that the 
inclination to buy certain lines has prob- 
ably been temporarily affected. But over 
against these, on the right side of the 
ledger, we can place not only the specific 
factors I have already cited but also the 
great construction programs that are 
contemplated, the plans for capital ex- 
penditure in other channels, the excellent 
prospects for new inventions and new in- 
dustries, and the calm determination to 


-|/maintain wage scales and living stand- 


ards, 

And we must bear in mind, always, 
those tremendous underlying forces mak- 
ing for betterment, which I have been 
able this evening to mention only tersely 
—those forces which bear the same rela- 
tion to transient’ surface manifestations 
that the Gulf Stream bears to the waves 
that lap against the liner when you are 
crossing the Atlantic. 

As Secretary Lamont'says, “the nature 
of the economic development of the 


a 


v 


Our national income is very great; in | United. States is such that one may con-.” 
fact, we are not induiging in hyperbole | fidently predict, for the long'run, a con- 
when we say that it is inconceivably|tinuance of prosperity and progress.” 
meat industty, which has felt the very| gigantic. After careful study, the Na- | My own conviction is that we are justi- 
noticeable variations in diet during re-| tional Bureau of Economic Research an-| fied in feeling an abiding, if, perhaps, not 
cent years, On the other hand, the shoe| nounced the other day that the total | an exuberant, optimism, 


The reported incidence of meningococ- two movable jaws—one of them particu- 
larly unstable. On the one hand, its 


raw material is a by-product of the 


introduced Jan. 6, when it will be as- 

signea a new number. The other changes 

in the ill, it was stated, are along ad- 

| 1 \ highest case rates for the month being | ministrative lines and have no particular 

The number | rural epidemic was reported, totalling|in Arizona, Utah and Michigan, it was| bearing on the general intent or effeci 
| 203 cases in about six weeks, j pointed out, jof the measure. 


‘i minors. , |than half of the total number of cases, 
” According to the report, the number of | although a few of the West Central and! cus meningitis continued to be about dou-! 
my i jured workmen increased by 50 over the| Pacific Coast States showed fairly high| ble the average of recent years, with the 
® vious year; the widows, 79; depencd-| rates, it was pointed out. In Alabama a| 
ts, 12, and attendants, 6. 
minors decreased by 8, 


. 
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FOR THE NEW FORD 


THE NEW FORD COUPE 


Flowing grace of line gives ‘asib and distinction to new, roomy 


Ford bodies. Now on display at dealers’ showrooms 


HE NEW FORD CARS, shown last Tues- 

day for the first time, have been enthu- 
siastically received throughout the country. 
Everywhere it is realized that now, more 
than ever, the new Ford is a “value far 
above the price.” 


One of the distinguishing features of the 
new Ford bodies is the carefully planned har- 
mony of every detail of design. From the new 
deep radiator to the tip of a curving rear 
fender there is an unbroken sweep of line— 
a flowing grace of contour heretofore thought 
possible only in an expensive automobile. 


Looxinc at the new Ford you are impressed 


instantly by its smart style and compact, sub! 


stantial sturdiness. For there is about it a 
certain character or personality which sets 
it apart and gives it a fresh and lasting 
beauty. You will take a real pride in this 
beauty just as you find a real thrill in 
the alert, capable performance of the car. 


All of the new Ford bodies are finished in 
a variety of colors, with new striping and new 
streamline moulding. Interiors have more 
leg room. Closed cars have adjustable front 
seats. The smaller wheels, with larger tires, 
bring the car closer to the road, with a con- 
sequent gain in riding comfort and safety. 


An additional feature of importance is the 
Rustless Steel used for the radiator shell, 
head lamps, hub caps, cowl finish strip 
and tail lamp. 


NOTE. THESE LOW PRICES 


Roadster $435 

. $440 Tudor Sedan 

- $500 Sport Coupe 
Two-window Fordor Sedan 
Three-window Fordor Sedan $625 

Cabriolet . . $645 Town Sedan . $670 


(F. O. B. Detroit, plus freight and delivery. 
Bumpers and spare tire extra.) 


Universal Credit Company Plan of time 
payments offers you another Ford economy. 


Phaeton . . $500 
- $530 


$600 


Coupe. . 


This Rustless Steel will retain its bright, 
gleaming luster throughout the life of the 
car. It will not corrode, rust or tarnish in 
any kind of weather. Its brilliance is per- 
manent. There is no ‘plate to wear off, 
crack or scale, for it is the same bright metal 
all the way through. 


The use of this Rustless Steel on the 
new Ford is a reflection of the enduring 
quality that has been built into every 
part of the car. 


Ar today’s low prices the new Ford is un- 
questionably an outstanding value. Check 
it over feature by feature and you will see 
that it brings you everything you want or 
need in a modern automobile:—beauty of 
line and color... safety ... comfort... 
speed ... power... quick acceleration... 
ease of control... economy of operation 
... low up-keep cost ... typical Ford reli- 
ability and long life. 
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Motor Ace 


Patent for Automobile Thermometer 


Is Held to Be 


Valid and Infringed 


Division Reversed Inventive Requisite Is Said to Be Met in Adaptation of 


Accomplishment of Method 

_ By Apparatus Other Than 
t Disclosed Does Not 
+ Necessitate Procedure 


The fact that the method called for by 
elaims can be carried out by other ap- 
paratus than that disclosed in the appli- 
cation doés not constitute a sufficient 
basis for requiring a division of the ap- 
plication under Patent Office practice, 
the Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
fite has held, where the claims are not 
differently classified in the Patent Office 
ahd they are so closely related that if 
taken out in different patents there might 
be danger of double patenting. 

_ The decision of the examiner requiring 
a division to be made was reversed on 
appeal. 

_ The Board also overruled the examiner 
ahd allowed claims covering an electric 
résistance welding machine. It was 
held that where an appeal is taken from 
the rejection of one set of claims and 
also from the requirement of division as 
t6 another set of claims which the ex- 
aiminer has not considered on their mer- 
its, the Board of Appeals will consider 
the patentability of only the first set 
ahd if it overrules the requirement for 

vision will remand the other set for 
attion by the examiner. 


0 


EX PARTE ROBERT E. WAGNER ET AL. 
Patgnt Office Board of Appeals. 
: Appeal No. 1264. 
Patent No. 1738465 was issued Dec. 3, 
_ to Ropert E. WAGNER and WESLEY E. 
LatrbD, for line welding, on application 
filed Jan. 19, 1922, Serial No. 530434. 
Opinion dated Jan. 26, 1929. 
GHARLES E. TULLAR, for applicant. 
Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and RUCKMAN and LANDERS, Exami- 
ners in Chief. 
Opinion of the Board 


This is an appeal from the rejection of 
claims 5 and 7; also from a require- 
ment of division between claims 1 to 
and the remaining claims. 

Claims 1 and 5 are representative and 
réad as follows: 


“1. The method of line welding which 
comprises arranging the edge portions 
of the sheets. to be welded so that they 
extend in substantially the same direc- 
tion and lie substantially side by side 
with the edges substantially flush with 

\ each other, and conducting welding cur- 
rent from one sheet to the other through 
the joint to be welded by means of elec- 
trodes arranged to press upon and con- 
tact witha the edges of the sheets and 
ificlined to the plane of the meeting edge 
portions of the sheets.” 

“5. A welding machine of the elass 
described comprising a pair of adjacent 
rélatively movable conducting terminal 
members arranged to be connected to a 
source of welding current, a welding 
wheel comprising a pair of electrodes 
ifisulated from each other arranged 
between said terminal members, and 
means for clamping said terminal meni- 
bers against the sides of said .welding 
wheel, said terminal members being 
arranged to provide bearings for said 
wheel and arranged to provide a large 
area of contact with the sides of said 
electrodes whereby good electrical en- 
gagement may be secured with a clamp- 
ifg pressure sufficiently light to permit 
said wheel to rotate readily.” 

The references relied upon are: Shea, 
1401448, Dec. 27, 1921; Snodgrass, 
1480022, Jan. 8, 1924. 

Claims 1 to 4 cover a method of line 
welding while the remaining claims are 
for an electric resistance 
machine. 


_The sole ground for the requirement of 
division is that the method ean be car- 
ried out by other apparatus than that 
disclosed in the application as for 
example by that shown in the patent 
to Shea. 


Division Not Required 

We do not understand that this fact 
alone furnishes a sufficient basis for a 
requirement of division ufder the office 
practice. The examiner does not state 
that the respective groups of claims 
would be classified in different classes or 
divisions, or that the search would be 
different. The method claims call for 
econductin? the welding currerit to the 
joint by electrodes arranged to produce 
certain specific functions. The appa- 
— claims specify the construction of 
the electrodes and associated parts of the 
machine whereby they are able to pru- 
duce said functions. In our opifiion the 
ifvention of the two sets of claims are 
dependent upon each other aiid fall 
within the latter portion of rule 42. 

gain the claims are so closely related 
that if taken out in different patents 
there might be danger of a holding of 
double patenting, a circumstance to be 
considered and guarded against in 
réquiring division (U. S. ex rel. Stein- 
mietz v. Allen, Commissioner of Patents, 
1904, C. D., 703). 

The requirement for division is 
reversed. 

In the apparatus group eomprising 
claims 5 to 11, all thé Clainis stand 
allowed except claims 5 and 7, which 
Were rejected on Fig. 2 of the patent to 
Snodgrass. 


Claims Not Antitipatéd 

We do not find in said patent that the 
terminal members noun bearings for 
the welding wheel as called for in both 
claims 5 and 7. This bearing and wheel 
stipports the weight, or a portion of the 
Weight, of the terminal mienibeis and 
tfYansformer. In Snodgrass the wheel 20 
is secured to the shaft 21, which is jour- 
naled in bearings 22 and 23 on the frame 
and merely passes through cehtral open- 
igs 62 in the pole pieces 61 and 62. The 
itter do not constitute béarings for the 
iaft nor does the flanged collar 81 on 

head 71 for adjusting the wheel 20, 

titute such a bearing, in our opinion. 

do not consider claims 5 and 
@fiticipated by the patent to Snodgrass. 


The patentability of the method 


8 
¢ 


oa 1 to 4 has not been passed upon| 


the examiner and is not before us, 
appellant having elected to prosecute the 
-@pparatus claims pending the final 
rmination of the question of division. 

The decision of the examiner is 
Péversed on both the question of division 


| Bnd the rejection of claims 5 and 7. 


& 


The District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York has ruled that 
the adaptation of the known elements 
of the thermometer to the new and 
practical use as indicator on the ra- 
diators of automobiles, is invention. 
In an extensive review of the ap- 
plidation of the principles of the 
thermometer to various uses, the 
court found the Boyce Patent No. 
1206783 for @ temperature indicating 
system and apparatus fo rinternal 
combustion engines valid, 

The two élaims in suit of the Boyce 
Patent No. 1275654 for indicating 
means for motor propelled vehicles, 
were held to be so broadly stated as 
to be anticipated by Fowler Patent 
No. 1159918, and t erefore not in 
fringéd. ad 

Publication of the court's opinion 
was begun in the issue of Jan. 4, 
avd concludes as follows: 

He determined that it was desirable 
to have his thermometer so positioned 
as to reflect the temperature of the water 
at its hottest point. He says: 

“In aceordance with the present inven- 
tion, I provide a device having a part re- 
spoiidiig to températures in the coolitig sys- 
tem atid having mieans for indiéating such 
temperatures located in such & Way as to 
be whder the constant observation of the 


drivet, such itidieating meats being pref- 
erably located of the dash or instrument 
bo:_d whete the other instruments necessary 
for the operation of the car, such as the 
speedometer and ammeter, ate customarily 
placed. I aeedinplish this result by employing 
means héviig a températuré-responsive ele- 





ment which may be located in a part of | 9 


the cooling system where it will be influenced 
by the temperature of the cooling water, 
preferably after the water has reached its 
highest temperature or of ahy steam which 
may form in the jackets, and an indicating 
instrument located upon the dash, of suc 
a character that it may easily be observed 
by the drivér; these two instrumentalities 
being operatively connected by means which 
will eause the indicator to iridicate the tem- 
perature to which the températute-responsive 
element is subjected, the operative connec- 
tion being such that it will not be destroyed 
or affected by the decidedly sévere and spe- 
cial conditions which exist in a motor ve- 
hicle.” 

The particular construction which he 
| illustrates” is reaesy understood. The 
tempeérature-responsive elemefit 20 in the 
shape of a bulb filled with an expansible 
|fluid is tiounted in the return pipe 6, 
which conveys to the tadiator the hot 
water from the upper énds of the cylinder 
jackets. This location of the thermom- 
eter bulb is advantageous bécatse it in- 
sures the measurement of the tempera- 
ture of the water coming ftom the hot- 
test eylinder. It also insures action from 
the bulb by steam formed in the jackets 
of any ef the cylinders. Bulb 20 is con- 
nected by a flexible tube 21 of suitable 
material having a bore, filled with the 
expansible fluid, with the indicating in- 
strument 22 mounted on the dashboard 
18 6f the automobile. Increase of tem- 
perature of the cooling water causes the 
fluid in the bulb 20 to expand and thus 
foréé the céluttin of fluid to move in the 
tube 21 produéifig an ineréase of pres- 
suré in the Bourdon tube 23 and thus 
ultimatély catising the hand 24 to be 
actuated. A cooling of the water would 
|cause the fluid in the bulb to contract, 
thus relieving the pressure of the bulb 
and tube and permitting the hand 24 to 
return towards its initial position. The 
inventor emphasizes the effect pro- 
duced by the instrument as “a warning 
signal directing the operator’s attention 
to the approac 
of opération,” 


Patent Limited to 
Thermometer Elements 


It is perhaps faif to select claim 2 
as typical of the claims of this patent: 
“2. In temperature-indicating means for 





welding | water cooled internal combustion motors of / 


motor vehicles, the combination with a motor 
and the water circulation cooling system 
thereof, of a temperature-responsive ele- 
ment located in said system above the level 
of the hottest part of a motor cylinder, and 
in a position to be normally in contact with 
the cooling liquid after it has been heated 
by such hottest part, and to be subjeeted 
to contact with any steam which may 
generated in the system due to the heat 
in the cylifider; and temperature-indieating 
means ooservable by the driver when operat- 
ing the vehicle, said temperature-indicatifig 
means being controlled by the tempéfatute 
of said temperature-responsive element.” 
As with the other natent. in suit. the 
prior art adduced in the effort to prove 
want of invention, consists of articles, 
textbooks, magazines, patents and prior 
uses. Generally the subject is ap- 


|Boyce may have described his instra- 
ment, in the last analysis it is a ther- 
mometer and that the uses of thermom- 
ters were thoroughly well known. Thus 
there were introduced in evidence cata- 
logues of instrument makers showing 
thermometer dials and thermal-respon- 
sive elements to record changes in tem- 
petature and suitable for many putposes. 
For the same general proposition may be 
grouped also the published art in respect 
to the use of thermometers for statiot- 
ary engines. Specific prior art is naf- 
rowed then to that other class relating 
to uses on automobiles. 





It is desirable, perhaps, to examine all | 


“ae references, at least briefly. 

he Witz Publication—In 1892, Witz, 
an engineer, wrote a treatise on the 
theory arid practice of gas motors, imi 
which he stated, quoting from the ac- 
cepted translation: ‘ 

“The cooling of fhe cylinder requires water, 
from two horsepower up. Most frequently, 
a circulation of water under pressure is 
provided; and one has only to decide upéfi 
the distribution; it is rarely that one makes 
use of the warm water coming from the 
cylindér. Oné adjusts the cooling in suéh 
a manner as to operate at the minimum at 
60 degrees, and if onhe uses good oil, there is 
advantage in going as high as 80 degrees. 
Let a thermometer, then, be placed on the 
water outlet pipe, so that one can always 
follow its témpé?ature.” 


Functions of Witz 
Issite Not Comparable 


That is all that Witz said about the 
usé of a thefméméter. He did not use 
it as an indicator of danger or as @ 
trouble indicating device intended to at- 
tract the attention of the operator: é 
nature of a stationary gas engine and 
the conditions of its use, at least so far as 
its attendant operator is concerned, are 


the driver of an automobile. Mr. Taylor, 
the defendant’s expert, in cross-examina- 
tion admitted that the common practice 
with stationary engines was to allow the 
heated avater to flow down some waste 
pipe. There is no closed cooling system, 


. 


of dangerous eonditions | 3 
_\the Commercial Motor of Dee. 30, 1909. 


be | 


radically different from those affecting | 


Known Elements to a New Use 


such as @xists in an automobile, consist- 
ing of cylinder jackets and a radiator 
which hold but a limited améunt of cool- 
ing water. The ciréulating system in an 
aut@émobile requires that the water be 
propelled rapidly back and forth be- 
tweeri the cylinder jueas et the radia- 


tor. The amount of water thus utilized 
is relatively small. Moreover it can 
absorb but a limited amount of heat and 
must rely for effective operation upon the 
rather rapid dissipation of the heat by 
the radiator. It is imperative fér atito- 
mobile operation to prevent the water 
from becoming overheated, a condition 
that may result from the frequent period 
of cireulation if the water through such 
circulation becomes hotter and hotter. 

ose conditions do not obtain in a sta- 
tionary engine, for with such erigine there 
is af additional fresh supply of cold 
water to draw upon and us>, with means 
for eeearsing the heated water. 

A sé¢ond distinction may be pointed 
out in that whereas a stationary engine 
tay require an éfigineer, he is not usu- 
ally compelled to attend at all times. 
Thus a thefmometer on & water outlet 
pipé is rot the means that would be em- 
ae ordifarily as a danger indicator 
aiid ceftainly was tiot to be so etiployed 
under fre teaching of Witz. 

Finally it may be observed as a fur- 
ther el@ment of difference between a sta- 
tionafy engine and an atitomiobile engine 
that the cofiditions of operation’ with 
respect tv the former do not momietitarily 
change; that is, are relatively constant, 
whereas in the ease of afi automobile the 
operator shéuld observe with a good deal 

srequeney the cofiditions under which 
the vehiele is moving. 


Citation Distinguished 
As Pressure Gauge 


The Chabot Article—In 1910 Lt. Cha- 
bot wrote a book on automobiles and 
their motors. After stating that to be 
watned of tfoubles atising in the water 
circulation, the prudent chauffeur should 
always have a méariometer before his 
leyes Chabot describes the apparatus. He 
employs a eylindfical box bearing a 
graduated dial ovér which the needle 
oscillates. He says: 

‘If there is abriormal heating, the vapor 
| produced by this excéss of heat penetrates 
jinto the coiled tubé of the manoniéter, wn- 
| edils it thtough its é¢xpansion, and displaces 
the éxtremity of this tube, to which is fixed 
|the pressure indicating needle.” 

“The driver knows how many divisions 
ithe needle of the manometer ought to vary 
in normal operation, and if this variation 
inereasés, it is because somethifig is wrong 
with the water circulation.” 

“The driver will then be able to searth 
| out these troubles before the motor has been 
| hurt too much, for, in certain cases, if one 
is warned of the troubles arising in the 
water circulation, only by the gratings in 
the cylinder or the stopping of the motor, 
| Serious injury can have already occurred.” 

A marometer is not a thermometer 
but a pressure gauge. Defendant’s ex- 
| pert admitted that the Chabot device, 
since it was only an instrument to indi- 
eaté pressure, would fiot indicate a dif- 
ference in températiite of the water. In 
this articlé we have, however, at léast 
| thé suggestion of a trouble indicator to 
; warn tne driver of abnormal operating 
|conditions arising in the water circula- 
{tion. Also there is appreciation shown 
|of a connection from the outlet pipe of 
;the cylinder to the manometer. Also 
| distant reading thermometers of the va- 
|por pressure type were well known at 
ithe date of the publication of this book 
by Chabot, as is shown by: the article in 


The fact remains, however, that Chabot 
| did not fully within the limits of his own 
article describe a fully operative trouble 
| indicating device such as is set forth by 
oyée, 


| Magazine Articles 


= 


Show Early Uses 


Horseless Age.—This is an automobile 
joutnal atid the particular issue _re- 
ferred to is that published Aug. 14, 1907. 
|The article by A. L. Clough mentions 
| that in a road test made upon a cooling 





essories 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A suthmary of appéals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2171 was published 
in préVvious issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 


No. 2172. In the matter of the application 
of Henry Anhaltzer. Appeal from the Board 
of Appeals. Serial No. 130097. Improve- 
ments in food products and methods of 
making same. 

No. 2178. In the matter of the application 
of Robert C. Russell. Appeal from the 
Board of Appeals. Serial No. 98392. Int- 
provement in indexes. 

No, 2174. In the ‘matter of the application 
of Francis J. McMurdie. Appeal from the 
Board of Appeals. Serial No. 85463. Im- 
provements in centrifugal sealing means 
for fanshaft bearings. 

No. 2175. In the matter of the application 
of Fred C. Walter. Appéal from the Board 
of Appeals. Serial No. 18237. Design for 
bumper. 

No. 2176. Williams Oil-O-Matie Heating 
Corporation v. Roy Cross. Appeal from the 
Commissioner of Patents. Opwosition No. 
8383. Tradé mark for automatic fuel feed 
for furnaces. 


motive company, however, it appears was 
for compatative engineering testing. The | 
devices were subsequently discarded, the 
instruments were removed atid the auto- 
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Post Office—Offenses Against Postal 


structions to Jury—Répresetitation as to Earnings of Joint Stock Land 


Bank— 








mobile sold by the manufacturer with no 
such device thereon. It does not appear 
that there was any appreciation that a 
device of the character thus tised would 
have been at all of interest to the public 
as part of the equipment of an auto- | 
mobile. . | 


Use on Automobile 
Held to Be Invention 


Nevertheless the question presented 
by this ure is of exceeding interest. Here 
we have a definite conception of means | 
not_uniike the specific means described 
in Boyce patent. It cannot be said that 
the use of these thermometers by en- 
gineers of the Lecomobile Company was 
experimental in the sense that we speak 
of a use as “experimental.” The instru- 
ments wére used in studying the radia- 
tor and the engine cooling system as a 

uide to better engineering practice. 

hat is the position taken by She defend- 
ant, and undoubtedly -the correet one; 
but its very correctness becomes its own 
limitation, for appreciation of the value 
of a thermonieter as a guide to better en- 
gineering practice in the construction of 
the radiator or the engine contains no | 
suggestion of its use as a trouhle indi- 
cator to the ordinary driver of ati auto- | 
mobile. 

What have the two uses in common? 
How closely related are they? Does the 
use for éngineering purposes inevitably 
and of necessity suggest its use as a 
trouble indicator? In other words are 
the uses analogous? I think not. The 
matters in engineering construction 
which engage the interest and focus the 
attention of the designer are of no con- 
cern, certainly of no direct concern to 
the lay driver of an automobile,, ,Con- 
versely, it may be said with equal truth} 
that the daily trials and tribulations of | 
an automobiie driver arising from the | 
clogging of the circulating system, the 
overheatitig of bearings, and what not, 
are of no concern to the automobile en- | 
ineer except in so far as they may point 
to a defect in design. I think there is no | 
inevitablenéss of suggestion in the two 
uses. I think it required the. inventive | 
flash to conceive of a trouble indicator 
even though in the state of the art it 
required no mechanical genius to adapt 
the feans which the art furnished to 
the particular conception, Railroad Sup- 
ply Co. v. Hart Steel Co., 222 Fed. 261; 
General Electric Co. v. Sangamo Electric 
Co., 174 Fed. 246; Justi v. Clark, 108 Fed. 
659; Barry v. Harpoon Castor Mfg. Co., | 
209 Fed. 207. 


Full Conception of 
Boyce Patent Novel 


What has been said in respect to the | 
Locomobile use applies equally to the | 
| Webster-Hudson use, The Fowler use 
may be discussed with the Fowler patent 
|in its relation to this Boyce patent, Fow- 
|let undoubtedly concéived the idea of a 
| trouble indicator. Likewise he had avail- 





system, a thermometer was placed on the 
top of tie radiator so that its bulb was 
directly exposed to the returning eut- 
|rent of heated water which passed by a 
| short pipe from the cylinder heads to the 
top 6f the cooler. This clearly was an 
| effort by an engineer to investigate tem- 
| peratures of a circulating system under 
|hormal conditions of opération. Such 
|information was, of course, of value to 
he designer of an automobile engine and 
associated pafts. There is, however, in 


proached on the contention that however | the article no suggestion beyond that | 


| specific purpose. The same comment 
; may be made of the article appearing in 


| Motor Traction, June 12, 1909, and in the | 


Horseless Age, July 14, 1909: It should 
article that the thermometer was _ in- 
| serted in the water outlet manifold, i. ¢., 
jat a very hot point of the water circulat- 
ing system. 

The article in Commercial Motor; Dee. 
30, 1909, contains the passage: 

-“We would now direct our readers’ atten- 
tion to one important use to which the de- 
vice might be applied for motor vehicles: 


lied to an engine is an all important factor 
or successful working, and with the aid 
of an instrument of the type shown in Fig. 
5, the supply of liquid fuel to the burners 
of a steam generator could easily be regu- 
lated by thé temperature of the steam.” 

It may be said of this article that 
theré is nothing pointed out as to how 
the instrument could be utilized in the 
| manner proposed by Boyce in his patent 
No. 1206783. 


to be considered are the uses. 
the earliest of these is that of the loco- 
motive company. In 1910, more than 
two years before Boyce filed his first 
application, the Industfial Instrument 
Company of Foxboro, Mass., sold dis- 
tant reading thermometers, substantially 
similar to those used by the defendant 
in this suit, to the locomotive company. 
These thermometers wete used “by en- 
gineers of that company for certain re- 
search work in connection with radiator 
designing. r. Résner of that company 
testified that he ran an automobile on 
hie road, équipped with a radiator that 
e was studying and with thermometers 
inserted at the top and bottom of the 
radiator, to determine the temperature 
of the cooling water at those two points. 
Subsequently he learned of the distance 
reading thermometer made by the In- 
dustrial Instrument Company and 
equipped an automobile with this ther- 
mometer, putting a bulb in the radiator 
| cap and the dial on the instrument board, 
The use of these devices by the loco- 





4 


“fey 


be noted, though, in connection with this | 


the degree of superheat in the steam sup- | 





able all that the art taught with respect 
to thermometers, including thermometers | 
|of the ditsance type; but his adaptation | 
of those means to the particular end was 
| quite different from that of Boyce, It! 
|is not necessary again to discuss the Fow- | 
|ler patent in detail, for that was done 
in a consideration of the other Boyce 
patent in suit; but it is interesting to 
observe that whereas the essencé of the 
Boyee adaptation was for the putpose of | 
obtaining information as to the hottest | 
point in the circulatory system; Fowler 
proceeded in quite the contrary diréction. 
After stating that he has shown the two | 
conduits 2 and 3 “tapped into the sup- 
ply and return pipes B and D respec- | 
| tively at points adjacent to the fourth 
| cylinder of the engine,” he adds: 

“I do not wish it to be understood that 
|my invention is limited to such a construc- 
tion for it is immatérial, so far as my broad 
idea is concerned, how the cooled water is 
supplied to the chamber F (i. e., the well), 
and conducted out of the same. In faét, the 
conduits 2 and 3 could lead directly te the 
bottom and top of the radiator without de- 
parting from the spirit of my invention, 
which, broadly stated consists in means for 
;causing the cooled water that has passed 
through the radiator to act upon a tempera- 
ture-indi¢ating device that will show the 
approximate Temperature of the water be- 
fore it is applied to the cylinders.” 

Thus Fowler was near to and yet ever 
so far from conceiving the Boyce invén- 
| tion; Fowler’s interest was in cooled 
water, not hot water. He thought it tm- 


the water was “before it is applied to the 
cylinders.” Well, that information ap- 
parently is of no use whatsoever and may 
explain why Fowler remained a paper 
patent. 

There remain for consideration some 
miscellaneous patents, nohe of which 
strikes me as beifig important. 


Infringement and 
Validity Shown 


There is a patent to Dewey, No. 945085: 
The inventor sought here to provide 
water level indicator for boilefs an 
stated that it had special advantages 
when used ifi confection with boilers for 
motor vehicles. He also says that the 
| thermometer may be placed on the dash 
board whereby it can be readily seen 
and will give the proper indication of the 
| water level. This is far removed from 
either the purpose or the means described 
in the Boyce, patent. 


. | portant for the driver to know how cold | 
The next group of prior art references | 


Perhaps | 





British patent to Siemens, No, 24389 
of 1909, relates to a thermometer for in- 
| dicating the temperature of superheated 





count of the bank, or to pay the expe 


for the 
jury the 
being the 
relative to payment of unearned di 


direct payment of such divid 


being that the dividends in question had been paid out of earnings.—Gold 
(C. C. A. 8)—IV U.S. Daily, 3012, Jan. 6, 1930. 


et al. v. United States. 
Post Office—Offenses Against Postal 


Evidence—Représentations in Sale of Stock of Joint Stock Land Bank— 


Under an indictment for use of the 
tional stock of joint stock land banks 
the price of the stock of the bank fro 


in November, 1927, was plainly inadmissible for the purpose of establishing 
that the prices in May and June, 1925, 
fraudulent representations, since man 
affect the price unfavorably.—Gold ét al. v. United States. 


U. S. Daily, 3012, Jan. 6, 1930. 


Banks and Banking—Joint Land Banks—Capital Stock—Sale of Additional 


bay Stock—Prospe¢tus—Nature— 


prospectus used in the sale of additional stock of a joint stock land bank 
held hot intended to be a cotfiplete and detailed history of the financial trans- 
actions of the bank.—Gold et al. v. United States. (C. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. 


Daily, 8012, Jan. 6, 1930. 


Batiks and Banking—Joint Stock Land 
tional Capital Stoek—Prospectus—Sta 


A statement as to loans and their security in the prospectus used in 
sale of additional stock of a joint stock land bank held to be substantially 
correct, and any discrepancies, in connection with all the facts and circum- 
stances, held not to support the ot 


v. United States. (C. C. A. 8)—IV 


Post Office—Offenses Against Postal Laws—Use of Mails to Defraud—De- 


fenses—Good Faith of Defendant— 


Good faith of a defendant in a prosecution for making use of the United 
States mail in carrying out an alleged scheme to defraud is ordinarily a 


complete defénse.—Gold et al. v. Uni 
Daily, 3012, Jan. 6, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Joinder of Inventions—Division—Pfocess and Apparatus— 
t is not sufficient basis for requirement for division that method of claims 
can bé carried otit by apparatus other than that covered by other claims, 


where the claims aré not différeritly cl 


so closely rélated that if taken out in different patents there might be danger 


of double patentine.—Fx parte Wagner 
Daily, 3004, Jan. 6, 1990. 


Patents—Practice in Patent Office—Remanding to Examiners— 

When appeal is taken from rejection of one set of claims and also from 
requirement of division as to ariother set of claims which examiner has not 
treated on their merits, the Board of Appeals will consider the patentability 


of only the first set and if it overrules 


the other set for action by the examiner. 
Bd. Appls:)—IV U. S. Daily, 3004, Jan. 6, 1930. 


Paténts—Line Welding Claims Allowed— : 

Patent 1738465 to Wagtier and Laird for Line Welding, claims 5 and 7 of 
— allowed and requiremeent for division overruled—Ex parte 
a (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. S. j 
Wagrier et al. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. 8. Daily, 3004, Jan. 6, 1930. 


gner et al. 


Patents—Patentability—Evidence of I 
Manufacture of concrete by crushing 


fore adding to eement is patentable although prior art mixed water, cement 
and eruished oyster shells, whether applicant’s procedure produced new and im- 
proved concrete differing from prior art, as shown by affidavit—Ex parte 


Adams. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. 
Patents—Concrete Claims Allowed— 


Patent 1787906 to Adaims for Composition of arid Method of Producing 
Concrete, claims 1 to 5 of application allowed.—Ex parte Adams. 
Bd. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3004, Jan. 6, 1930. 
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Under an instruction, in the trial of defendants for use of the mails to 
defraud in the sale of additional stock of a joint stock land bank, that 
“stock premiums, when received, became a part of the surplus account of the 
bank, and that they might properly have been used to fill the reserve ac- 


releasing considerable amounts of net earnings for the payment of divi- 
dends, but that such stock premiums could not properly have been used 


— whether the dividends paid had been earned, since, this 
aw of the case, there was no issue of fact for the jury to decide 
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Laws—Use of Mails to Defraud—In- 


nse of securing new business, thereby 
ends,” it was error to submit to the 


vidends, the uncontradicted evidence 


Laws—Use of Mails to Defraud— 
mails to defraud in the sale of addi- 
, evidence tending to show a drop in 
m May, 1925, to the time of the trial 
were fictitious and caused by alleged 


factors might have intervened to 
(Cc. C, A. 8)—IV 


Banks—Capital Stock—Sale of Addi- 
tement as to Loans— ‘* 
the 


of false représentation.—Gold et al. 
S. Daily, 3012, Jan. 6, 1930. 
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Daily ——, Jan. —, 1930. 


nvention— 
and soaking oyster shells in water be- 


S. Daily, 3004, Jan. 6, 1930. 
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Patents 


Improved Concrete 
Process Found to 
Show Patentability 


Result Attained by Adding 
Crushed Oyster Shells Is 
Held to Make Plan Allow- 
able Over Prior Art 


The Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office has held that the process of manu- 
facturing concrete by crushing and soak- 
ing oyster shells in water before mix- 
ing them with cement and water is pat- 
entable, although the prior art shows 
concrete formed by mixing crushed shells, 
cement and water, where the applicant’s 
procedure, as shown by affidavit, pro- 
duced a new and improved concrete dif- 
fering from that of the prior art. v 

In his affidavit the applicant stated 
that he has found from experiments that 


| where the oyster shells were not thor- 


oughly washed after being crushed, other 
conditions being the same, he was unable 
to secure a suitable hard durable con- 
crete. When the oyster shells were 
crushed and then washed, he was able 
to obtain a product which is light, hard 
and durable and which can be sawed 
and nailed, he stated. 


EX PARTE HARRY F. ADAMS. 


Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 1190. 


' Patent No. 1737906 was issued Dec. 3, 


1929, to Harry F. Adams, for composi- 
tion of and method of producing con- 
crete, application filed Aug. 7, 1923; 
Serial No. 656261. 

WALTER W. Burns, for applicant. 

Before KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and SKINNER and LANDERS, Ex- 
aminers in Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 
This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
to 5. Claim 2 is illustrative, and is as 
follows: 
“2. A process for forming concrete 


|comprising first the crushing of oyster 


shells, then soaking them in fresh wa- 
ter, then drying them and then mixing 
them with suitable cement and water 
to form a concrete composition.” 
The reference relied on is: 
(British), 21161, of 1912. 
The invention relates to a concrete 


Palmer 


| composition formed of oyster shells and 


cement, and to the process of making 


| the composition. Claims 1 to 4, inclusive, 


are drawn to the process, and claim 5 
is drawn to the composition. 

In carrying out the process the shells ; 
are first crushed and they are then 
soaked for several hours in fresh water. 
They are next separated from the wa- 
ter and dried, after which they are mixed 
with cement and water to form the com- 
position. 


Evolved From Experiments 
In the Palmer patent a concrete is 
formed by mixing crushed shells, cement 
and water. The patent states that the 
shells are thoroughly eleansed from se- 


| cretion, and the examiner holds that this 
| is the full equivalent of the soaking step 
| practiced by appellant, and that it is 


immaterial whether the cleansing or 
soaking step be performed before or 
after the shells are crushed. 


Appellant has filed an affidavit in 


| which he states that he has made many 


experiments in the mixing of concrete 
containing crushed oyster shells; that he 
has found from these experiments that 
where the oyster shells were not thor- 
oughly washed after being crushed, other 
conditions being the same, he was unable 


'to secure a suitably hard, durable con- 





Lists of Advanced Causes and of Suits Set for Hearing in 


Week of January 6 Are Issued | 


The Supreme Court of the United 


| 


| States will reconvene on Jan. 6, after | 


a recess of four weeks, to hand down | 
opinions’ in some of the 38 cases which 
it has had under advisement’ since it 
recesséd on Dec. 9. Aftér handing down 
opinions and issuing court orders, the} 
court will follow its usual procedure of 
listening to 6ral arguments, first in cases 
which have been advanced and then in) 
cases on the regular call. 


List of Advanced | 
Cases Is’ Presented 


A tiumber of cases have been ad: | 
vanced by thé court fof héaring ahead | 
of cases on the regular call. These ad-| 
vancéments dre made upon the request | 
of counsél ahd generally because they 
involve questions of general public in- 
terest. 5 
steam cn a steam locomotive. The in- 
ventor provided a thermo-electri¢ couple; 
the junction of which was exposed to the | 
steam, and the temperature of which 
Was to be measured, while the other end 
of the couple was connected with an in- 
dicator in the cab of the locomotive. This 
patent does not suggest the special fune- 
tion of tne Boyce invention. There seems 
to be no réason for believing that the 
Siemens instrument could be utilized so 
as to warn the locomotive engineer of a 
dangerous condition. It seems indeed 
that its function was to enable the en- 
gineer to accumulate information for 
use by the engineering staff of the rail- 
road. Mr. Taylor testified, it is true, that 
the locomotive engineer could control the 
degree of superheat and hold it at the 
most efficient operating temperature. 
There is, however, a va*t difference be- 
tween giving technical knowledge as to 
the température of the Innboekant to an 
engineer and indiéating to a lay dtiver 
a dangerots condition of his engine call- 
ing for immediate correction. 


From the foregoing discussion of the 
prior art, these faets stand out salieritly, 
Whereas: | 


(a) Boyce was not the first to con- 
céive of a trouble indicator for use in the 
daily run of an attomobile (for Fowler 
and: Shabot had done that); nor 


(b) was he thé first to conceive of 
the specific means which he describes 
ifi his patent, for tecording the tempera- 
ture of the hottest part of the water 
cireulating system of an automobile 
(since the engineérs of .the Locomobile 
Coiipatiy'’ atid of the ebster-Hudson 
Company had done substantially that); 

Nevertheless, he was the first to apply 
those specific means to that particular | 
purpose. In doing so he performed an | 
inventive, act. 

There can be no question of infringe- 
ment of the claims of Boyce patent No. 
1206783 if that patent is valid. 

A decree accordingly may be had in 
conformity with the foregoing opinion, 





A list of the advanced cases, with the | 
dates, follows: 


No. 402.—United States v. Guaranty Trust | 
Co. of New York. On writ of certiorari to | 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth | 
Cireuit. Advanced to Jan. 6. 

No. 236.—White et al. v. Sparkill Realty | 
Corporation et al. On appeal from the Dis- | 
trict Court for the Sduthern District of New 
York. Advanced to Jan. 6. 

No. 35.—State of Ohio; ex rel. Popovici, v. 
Agler et al. 
Ohio Supreme Court. Advanced to Jan. 6. 

No. 423.—Collie et al. v. Fergusson et al. | 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. Advanced 


to Jan. 13. | 
Drygoods | 


No. 118—Florshéim Brothérs 
Co. ¥. United States. On writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. Advanced to Jan. 13, to be argued 
as one case with No. 414. 

No. 414.—White, Collector, v. Hood Rubber 
Co. On writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals fot the Fitst Circuit. Ad- 
vanced to Jan. 13, to be argued as one case 
with No. 118; 

No. 18. Original.—State of Connecticut v. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Bill in 
Equity. Advanced to Jan. 20. 

No. 17. Otigitial,—State of New Jersey v, 
State of New York and City of New York. 
Bill in Equity. Advaneed to Jan. 20. 

No. 53.—Patton et al. v. United States. 
On certificate from the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit. Advanced to 
Feb, 24. 

No. 99.—Coniniissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue v. Earl. On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. Advanced to Mar. 3. 


“Cases Set for Hearing 
In Week of Jan. 6 Are Listed 


A list of the cases set for hearing be- | 


fore the Supreme Court of the United 
Statés duting the week of Jan. 6 has 
been prepared in the office of the clerk 
of the court. 

This list; subject to change and cor- 
rection to conforni with the disposition 
of the cases made by the court and the 
actién of cotinsel theréin, follows: 

No. 402.—United States v. Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York et al. On writ of certiorari 
to thé Circtit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit, ? 

No. 886.—White et al. v. Sparkill Realty 
Corp. et al. On appeal from the District 
‘ourt for the Southern District of New 

ork, Walter H. Pollak for appellant: Jack- 
son A. Dykian for appellee. e 

No. 35.-—State of Ohio, ex rel. Popovici, v. 
Agler et al. On writ of certiorari to the 
Ohio Supreme Court. Atlee Poémetené for 
the petitioner. 

No, 62,—John Baizléy Iron Works et al. v. 
Span. On appeal from the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. Owen J. Roberts for ap- 
pellants. William J. Conlen for appellee. 

No. 46.—United States v. Wurzbach. : On 
appeal from the District Court for the West- 
ern District of Texas. 

No. 67.—Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue v. American Code Co., Inc. On writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. Arthur A. Ballan- 
tine for’ respondent. 

No. 68.—Clarke, Collector, v. The Haberle 
Crystal Springs Brewing Co, On writ of 


crete; and that when the oyster shells 
were crushed and then washed he was 
able to obtain a product which is light, 
hard and durable and which can be sawed 
and nailed. The affidavit states that ap- 
pellant can not explain why the soak- 
ing and washing of oyster shells, after 
they are crushed, produces a better body 
of shell concrete than when the shells 
are merely washed before the crushing 
operation, but that this is nevertheless 
true. T&e original specification states 
that “the fresh water used in preparing 
the shells probably removes some solu- 
ble salt or salts, although I am not 
sure of the actual action.” 


On writ of certiorari to the | Allowed Over Prior Art 


The reference does not disclose the 
succession of steps recited in the claims. 
We believe it would not be obvious from 
|the disclosure in the reference, that a 
superior concrete would be formed if thé 
shells were first crushed and then 
soaked. The claims are deemed patent- 
| able over the cite! art. ; 

The décision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 
———— 
cettiorari to th Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. Arthur A. Ballantine 
for respondent, 

} No. 71.—Minerals Separation North Amer- 

ican Corp. v. Magma Copper Co. On writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Citeuit. Henry D. Williams 
and William Houston Kenyon for petitioner. 
William H. Davis and Merton W. Sage for 
| respondent. 

No. 73.—The New York Central Railroad 
Co, v. Ambrose, ete. On writ of certiorari 
to the Cireuit Court of Hudson County, N. 
J. Albert C. Wall and John A. Hartpence 
for the petitioner. Alexander Simpson for 
the respondént. 

No. 75.—Illinois Central Railroad Co. v. 
Crail, éte, On writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit. Edward C, Craig and Edward C. 
Brown for the petitioner. Stanley B. Houck 
for the respondent. 

No. 77.—Wilbur; Seeretary of the Interior, 
v. United States, ex rel. Kadrie et al. On 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. Webster Bal- 
linger for the respondent. 

No. 79.—Moofé, étc., v. Mitchell et al. On 
writ of certiorari to the Cireuit Court of 
‘Appeals fot the Second Circuit. Russell H. 
Robbifs for the petitioner. Graham Sumner 
for the respondent, 

No. 81.—Hmployers’ Liability Assurance 
Corp., ete., v. Cook et al. On writ of 
certiorari to the Cireult. Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit. Clyde A. Sweeton 
D. A. Simmons for the 


| for the petitioner. 
respondent. 

0. 86:—Carley & Hamilton, Inc., etc., V. 
Shook, ete. On dppeal. from the District 
Court for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia. Edwin C, Ewing for the appellants. 
To be argued as dre case with No. 267. 

No. 267.—Cottingham et al., etc., v. Snook, 
etc. On appeal from the District Court for 
the Northern Disttict of California. W. R. 
Crawford and Henry G. Hotchkiss for the 
appellants. To be argued as.one case 
with No. 86. 

No. 87.—Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
R. R. Co. v. Carroll, ete: On writ of cere 
tiorari to the Indiana Supreme Court. Wil- 
liam A. Eggers for the petitioner. 

No. 89.—-The Texas & Pacific Ry, Co. v, 
Guidry, ete. On writ of certiorari to the 
Texas Court of Civil Apoeals, Sixth Supreme 
Judicial District. 
petitioner, 





T. D. Gresham for the: 


, 
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PustisHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Statute Requiring 
Report of Aceident 
Not Unconstitutional 


Protection Against Compul- 
sory Self-incrimination Is 


Held to Be Waived Under 


Driving Regulation 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka. 
The Supreme Sourt of Kansas has held 
that the statute which mades it a crime 
for a person who has caused injury to 
y another by the operation of an automobile 
on a public highway to fail to stop and 


give his name and residence and motor- | 


license number and other pertinent in- 


formation and to report the matter to| 


the sheriff or nearest police officer does 
not violate the constitutional guaranty 
sgainst compulsory self-incrimination. 


THE StaTE OF KANSAS 


v. 
Daisy P, RAZEY. 
Kansas Supreme Court. 
No. 28947. 
Appeal from Sedgwick District Court. 


JEAN MADALENE, for appellant; WILLIAM 
A. SMITH, Attorney General, R. 0. 
MASON, Assistant Attorney General, 
WILLIAM J. Wertz, County Attorney, 
and GEorGE L. ADAMS, Deputy County 
Attorney, for appellee. 

Dec. 7, 1929 
Opinion of the Court 


DAWSON, J.—The defendant was con- 
victed of a hit-and-run offense under the 
statute relating to the operation of auto- 
mobiles on public highways, the pertinent 
part of which reads: 

* * * Any person operating a motor ve- 
hicle in this State who shall cause injury 
to any person or persons in the operation 
of said motor vehicle shall stop immediately 
and give his name and residence and any 
other information demanded, together with 
the license number of his motor vehicle, to 
the injured person or persons or others 
present, and in case of death or serious in- 
jury by such accident he shall immediately 
report the same to the sheriff of the county 
or to the chief of police, city marshal or 
other peace officer in the nearest town or 
city. The failure of any such _ person to 
comply with the provisions of this section 
shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than one thousand dollars ($1,000) or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for not 
more than six months. or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. (Laws 1925, ch. 84, 
sec, 1.) ¢ 

The evidence for the State, with noth- 
ing substantial to combat it, tended to 
show that sometime after midnight on 
Dec. 25, 1928, the defendant and her hus- 
band were riding northward on Waco 
Street in Wichita in an automobile, de- 
fendant being at the wheel. As they 
passed an intersection defendant drove 
her car against two persons who were 
crossing the street, killing one of them 
and severely injuring the other. Instead 
of stopping as required by the statute 
and by the instincts of humanity she 
drove away. She made a statement to 
the police which fully covered the facts. 
In part, it reads: 

A, * * * I didn’t see anyone until I struck 
some one, and it frightened me so terribly 
that I didn’t stop andI drove on. My hus- 
band begged me to stop, but I lost my head 
and didn’t stop; that’s all I can say. I 
didn’t really think that they were hurt but 
my husband thought they were. * * * 

Q. Where did you drive to after you had 
the accident? A. I went straight home. * ** 
. Q. How long did he [husband] stay at 
home after you got back and before taking 
the car and leaving? A. I don’t remember; 
quite a little while. * * * 


Q. Have you heard from him since he, 


left? 
him. 

Q. Well, about how fast would you say 
you were driving? A, About 20 or 25 miles 
an hour. * * * 

Q. Do you know when your husband took 
the license plate off the car? <A.I don't 
know. 


A. No, I have heard nothing from 


+ * 


Statute Challenged 


On behalf of defendant a demurrer to 
the evidence was filed, also a motion for 
an instructed verdict, These being over- 
ruled, the cause went to the jury,: who 
found a verdict of guilty. Defendant’s mo- 
tion for a new trial was overruled and she 
was sentenced in accordance with the 
statute and its complement, R. S. 76- 
2501 et seq. n 

Defendant challenges the  constitu- 
tionality of the statute in so far as it 
requires a person who in the operation 
of an automobile injures another person 
to stop and give the information out- 
lined in the act. She invokes that provi- 
sion of section 10 of the bill of rights, 
which declares that: “No person shall be 
a witness against himself.”” She argues 
that this constitutional guaranty is 
violated by the statutory obligation im- 
posed on a motorist who causes injury 
to a person on the highway to stop and 
give his name, residence, motor-license 
number, and any other information de- 
manded, to the injured person or others 
present, and to report the incident to the 
sheriff or nearest police officer. We can- 
not assent to that. The requirements of 
the statute are proper police regulations 
necessitated by the use of motor vehicles 
on the highway. The information which 
a motorist who causes injury to another 
is required to give is information per- 
tinent to the accident, not irrelevant in- 
formation, Defendant’s privilege of 
operating an automobile on the streets of 
Wichita was conditioned on her obliga- 
tion to stop and give the. statutory in- 
‘Jormation and report the injury to the 
propér public officer. This condition was 
binding upon defendant as upon all who 
accept the privilege of operating motor 
cars on the public highways. In People 
v. Rosenheimer, 209 N. Y. 115, 46 L. R. 
A, n. s., 977, the New York Court of 
Appeals had this question under con- 
sideration. The New York statute was 
substantially like ours, and the New York 
constitutional provisions against com- 
pulsory self-incrimination:-were much the 
same. That court held: 

It involves no violation: of public policy 
or of the principles of personal liberty to 
enact that as a condition of operating such 
a machine the operator must waive his con- 
stitutional privilege and tell who he is to 
the party who has heen injured or to the 
police authorities, if requiring him to give 
such information is an impairment of his 
constitutional privilege, which is not de- 
cided. (Syl. fl 2.) 


Cases Support Law 
In the opinion is was said: 


Cullen, Ch. J. * * * Ido not assert that 
all constitutional privileges may be waived 


as a condition to the exercise of privileges | 


granted by the legislature. Certain ones 
cannot be waived, but others may. * * * 

* * * The operator [of a motor car] 
{s not obliged to report the circumstances 


Under the title of “Federal Courts v. 
State Courts—Who Shali Construe State 
Laws ?” the transit comrmaission of the 
State of New York has compiled the 
correspondence between its chairman, 
William G. Fullen, and ‘he chairn.an of 
the National Commission on Law ub- 
servance and Enforcemerit, George W. 
Wickersham, on the question. of the 
jurisdiction of Federal and State courts 
over suits to restrain the enforcement 
of State laws and orders of State u4- 
ministrative boards and commissions. 


if any, had been enacted to take «d- 
vantage of section 266 of the Federal 
Judicial Code which, he stated, provides 
a proceture whereby State courts can 


constitutionality of a State statute or 
administrative order is attacked in the 
Federal courts. 

Since the amendment of the provision 
in secticn 266 of the Judicial Code, there 
has been no legislation in New York de- 
signed to take advantage of the pro- 
vision, Mr. Fullen stated in his reply, 
but explained that prior to the amend- 
ment there existed legisiation, the ade- 
quacy of which, he said, was a matter 
of opinion. The provision is not broad 
enough or clear enough to hold out any 
advant&ze to the State in having State 
courts /construe State statutes, he stated. 

Attached to the reply of Mr. Fullen 
was an opinion of the counsel of the 
transit commission, George H. Stover, 
in which the latter expressed the opinion 
that the proper procedure to permit 
State courts to construe State laws and 
the validity of State adn:zinistrative or- 
ders, alleged to contravene provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, is for Con- 
gress to enact legislation providing for 
the relinquishing by the Federal dis- 
trict courts of jurisdiction in all such 
cases, ard not only in some of them as, 
he says, is now provided under sec- 
tion 266. 

The relinquishment of this jurisdiction 
to the State courts, with provision for 
review of decisions of the highest State 
courts by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, would tend toward effi- 
ciency, Mr. Stover comments, and avoid 
“one kind of law in the State court and 
another in the Federal courts.” 
| The full text of the correspondence 
las made public by the transit commis- 
|sion follows: 


Mr. Wickersham’s Letter 


Asks Extent of State Action 

The letter from George W. Wicker- 
sham to William G. Fullen, dated Dee. 5, 
1929, reads in full text: 


“My dear Mr. Fullen: In making a 


the various types of cases in which juris- 
diction in the Federal courts is not ex- 
clusive. This study has rewv-aled the liti- 
gation arising under s«<2' on 266 of the 
Federal Judicial Code (U. 
| 28, section 380) which provides a proce- 
dure whereby State courts can acquire 
jurisdiction in cases in which the consti- 
tutionality of a State statute or admin- 


Om 


from which his culpability may be in- 
ferred, and if he be culpable it does 
not necessarily follow that he has been 
guilty of a crime. A long distance 
separates the negligence which renders one 
criminally liable from that which estab- 
lishes civil liability. That a defendant can 
be compelled as a witness to testify to 
facts establishing his civil liability is un- 
questionable. * * * When we bear in mind 
not only the great danger occasioned by 
the use of motor vehicles, but also the fact 
that the great speed at which they can be 
run enables the person causing injury to 
jreadily escape undetected, leaving parties 
injured in person or property unable to 
tell from whom they shall. seek redress, I 
think it involves no violation of publie pol- 
icy or of the principles of personal liberty 
to enact that, as a condition of operating 
such a machine, the operator must waive 
his constitutional privilege and tell who he 
is to the party who has been injured, or to 
the police authorities, if indeed, requiring 
him to give such information is an impair- 
ment of his constitutional privilege, which 
we do not decide.” (pp. 122, 123, 124.) 

In ex parte Kneedler, 243 Mo. 632, 40 
L. R. A., n. s., 622, it was held that a sim- 
ilar statute did not violate the constitu- 
tional provision that no person shall be 
compelled to testify against himself in 
a criminal cause. The court said: 

“The statute is a simple police regulation. 
It does not make the accident a crime. If 
a crime is involved, it arises from some 
other statute. It does not attempt in terms 
to authorize the admission of the informa- 
tion as evidence in a criminal proceeding. 
The mere fact that the driver discloses his 
identity is no evidence of guilt, but rather 
of innocence. (State v. Davis, 108 Mo, 666, 
82 Am. St. Rep. 640, 18 S. W. 894.) On 
the contrary, flight is regarded as evidence 
of guilt. In the large majority of cases, 
such accidents are free from culpability. If 
lthis objection to the statute is valid, it 
may as well be urged against the other 
provisions, which require the owner and 
chauffeur to register their mames and num- 
ber, and to display the number of vehicle 
in a conspicuous place thereon, thus giving 
evidence of identity, which is the obvious 
purpose of the provisions. (St. Louis v. 
Williams, 235 Mo. 503, 139 S. W. 340.) We 
have several statutes which require persons 
to give information which would tend 
to support possible subsequent criminal 
charg=s, if introduced in evidence. Persons 
in charge are required to report accidents 
in mines and factories. Physicians must 
report deaths and their causes, giving their 
own names and addresses. Druggists must 
show their prescription lists. Dealers must 
deliver for inspection foods carried in stock. 
We held a law valid which required a pawn- 
broker to exhibit to an officer his book 
wherein were registered articles received by 
him, against his objection based on this 
same constitutional provision. We held this 
to be a mere police regulation, not invalid 
because there might be a possible criminal 
prosecution in which it might be attempted 
to use this evidence to show him to be a 
receiver of stolen goods.” (p. 639.) 

Technicality Not Raised 

A Yater case which collates a number 
of authorities to the same effect is Scott 
v. State (Tex. Crim. App.) 233 8. W. 
1097, 16 A. L, R. 1420 and note at 1425- 
1429. See, also, 42 C. J. 1384, 

Another objection to the judgment is 
that the information charged separate 
and distinct offenses in one count. It does 
not appear that this point-was fairly 
raised in the court below, but in any 
event it is without merit. The informa- 
tion is drawn in the language of the 


two or several offenses, and _ pursuant 
thereto defendant was properly con- 
victed of but one offense and subjected 
to but one punishment 

The judgment is affirmed. 





State of New York: 


Mr. Wickersham, in his letter to Mr.| 
Fullen, inquired as to what legislation, | 


acquire jurisdiction in cases in which the | 


study of the business of the Federal dis- | 
trict courts, we have been led to consider | 


S. Code, title | 


statute which defines ome offense, not|Dec. 5, 


| requirements of section 
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State Court Decisions 


State Constitutions 


Authority of State Courts to Construe 
Own Constitution and Laws Discussed | 


Correspondence Between National Committee on Law En- 
forcement and New York Transit Commission Made Public 


New York, Jan. 4. 

courts. I am enclosing for your refer- 
ence a copy of the text of section 266 and 
I have underlined the pertinent provi- 
sions of the section dealing with the 
power of the State courts to terminate 
the further progress of such litigation in 
the Federal courts. 

“T am anxious to discover to what ex- 
tent the States have availed themselves 
of this section. You will observe that 
the terms of section 266 require that suit 
sHall be brought in a State court having 
jurisdiction to enforce the statute or or- 
der, accompanied by a stay of all pro- 
ceedings under the statute or order. The 
se¢tion thus seems to impose on a State, 
if it desires to take advantage of its 


|terms, the necessity of having the re- 


quired judicial machinery, which would 
consist of a person or an official with 
authority to take action to enforce the 
statute or order in question and a court 
with jurisdiction to dispose of such ac- 
tion, and to grant a stay of proceedings 
under the statute or order. 

“T should like very much to have in- 
formation with regard to the operation 
of section 266 in your State, by way of 
answers to the following three questions: 

“*(1) Was there any legislation in your 
State prior to 1913, the date of the adop- 
tion of the underlined portion of section 
266, which was adequate to satisfy the 
.requirements of section 266? If so, 
please furnish me with references to such 
legislation. 

“*(2) What amendments to the legisla- 
tion of your State have been made since 
1913 with a view to taking advantage of 
the terms of this portion of section 266? 

“In this connection, I am taking the 
liberty of enclosing an article by Welch 
Pogue in the Harvard Law Review for 
March, 1928 (41 Harvard Law Review, 
623), which deals with the whole matter, 
and to call your attention especially to 
the passage from page 634 to page 638, 
which discusses the State legislation nec- 
essary under section 266 and sketches 
the outline of a model statute. 

#““(3) In what specific cases in your 

State have the State courts taken advan- 
tage of the underlined portion of section 
266 since it went into effect in 1913? 
_ “Although I do not wish to press you 
in the preparation of a reply, I should 
be glad to hear from you at the earliest 
date that is consistent with your tonve- 
nience.” 


|Effect of State Laws 


Of New York Consrued 


Mr. Fullen’s answering letter dated 
Dec, 19 1929, read in full text: 

““My dear Mr. Wickersham: Since my 
letter of Dec. 9, acknowledging yours of 
Dec. 5, which submitted certain questions 
in regard to legislation and court cases 
in the State of New York, related to the 
underlined portion of section 266 of the 
Federal Judicial Code (U. S. Code, Sec. 
380), I have made further inquiry into 


the matter; and my answers to your} 


questions are given below. 


(1) Was there any legislation in your 
State prior to 1913, the date of the adop- 


266, which was adequate to satisfy the 
; 266? If so, 
please furnish me with references to such 
legislation. 
*““Whether the State statutes are ade- 
quate may be a matter of opinion. Ap- 


parently section 266 had it in mind that | 


there were in existence State statutes 
which (1) authorized a suit to enforce a 
statute or order, and (2) provided for a 
stay of proceedings under such statute or 


order pending the determination of the | 


State suit. Mr. Pogue, to whose article 


you refer, takes the view that if the full | 


advantage is to be derived from section 


266, the granting of a stay must be made | 


mandatory on the State court. 

“‘Authority to bring a summary pro- 
ceeding to enforce, by mandamus or in- 
junction, a statute or order was conferred 
upon the public service commission in 
1907 by section 57 of the Public Service 
Commission Law (Chapter 48 of the New 
York Consolidated Laws, being Chapter 
429 of the Laws of 1907, as amended). 

““There are provisions for granting a 
stay in a proper case (Civil Practive Act, 
sec. 167). Limitation are imposed upon 
the granting in certain cases (C. P. A. 
secs. 879, 882, 1537, 1339; P. S. C. Law, 
sec. 23, subd. 2). There appears to be 
no provision making mandatory the 
granting of a stay. 

_“(2) What amendments to the legisla- 
tion of your State have been made since 





1913 with a view to taking advantage of 
the terms of this portion of section 266? 

_ ‘Without professing to speak on the 
views which the legislature may have 
entertained, I can find no legislation 
since 1913 which has the effect of chang- 
ing in substance the sections referred to 
in the answer to question (1), 


Believes State Courts 
Have Not Employed Law 


““(3) In what specific cases in your 
State have the State courts taken ad- 
vantage of the underlined portion of sec- 
tion 266 since it went into effect in 1913? 
_ “No case has been called to my atten- 
tion, in which a Federal court has stayed 
a proceeding before it to restrain the 
execution of a State statute or order. I 
have been unable to ascertain whether 
any motions for such stay have been 
made under secti@n 266. 

“*Personally I ‘felieve that the under- 
lined portion of section 266, particularly 
as construed by the Federal courts, is 
not broad enough or clear enough to 
hold out any advantage, and that it 
attacks the problem from the wrong end. 
Some of the considerations leading to 
this conclusion are stated in an opinion 
by George H. Stover, counsel to the 
transit commission, a copy of which I 
transmit herewith.” 


Transit Commission Counsel 
Presents Views on Act 


The opinion of George H. Stover, coun- 
sel of the transit commission, addressed 
to William G. Fullen, its chairman, on the 
subject: “Section 380, United States 
Code; Possibility of State Legislation 
in Reference Thereto,” follows in full 
text: 

You have referred to me a letter dated 
1929, from the Hon. George W. 
Wickersham, chairman of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, and a copy of an article by 
Welch Pogue, Esq., entitled “State Deter- 


mination of State Law and the Judicial" 


t t -| tion of the underlined portion of section | 
|istrative order is attacked in the Federai | 
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ments Act— 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for refererece. 


Arizona—Action—Grounds and Conditions Precedent—Actions for Declara- 
tions or Rights Without Other Relief—Arizona Uniform Declaratory Judg- 


The Arizona uniform declaratory judgments act (chap. 10, Laws 1927), 
the purpose of which is to “settle and to afford relief from uncertainty and 


insecurity with respect to rights, status and other legal relations; and is to 
be liberally construed and administered” is not unconstitutional and its con- 
stitutionality can not be challenged on the grounds that the decisions re- 
quired of a court acting under it are not actual or bona fide comroversies 
and that the relief sought is not consequential.—Morton et al. v. Pacific 


Construction Co. 


(Ariz. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. 8. Daily, 3005, Jan. 6, 1930. 


Arizona—Parties—Joinder—Persons Who Must -Be Joind—Persons Neces- 


sary to Complete Determination—Discretion of 


Court— 


Where nonresident property owners are necessary parties before a judg- 
ment may be entered conclusively settling the uncertainty in a street paving 
contract and the controversies arising out of it, the court should refuse to 
enter any judgment in their absence under the discretion of section 6 of the 
Arizona uniform declaratory judgments act (chap. 10, Laws 1927), authoriz- 
ing the refusal to enter judgment where such Judgment would not terminate 
the uncertainty giving rise to the proceeding — Morton et al. v. Pacific Con- 


struction Co. 


(Ariz, Sup, Ct.) —IV U. 


S$. Daily, 3005, Jan. 6, 1930. 


Arizona—Process—Service—Publication of Other Notic—Statutory Pro- 


visions— 


Where all service of process in the proceedings for public imaprovements 
are made by publication and posting and nonresident owners of property in 
the district are to be made parties, constructive service may be had upon 


them.—Morton et al. v. Pacific Construction Co. 


Daily, 3005, Jan. 6, 1930. 


(Ariz. Sup. Ct. )—IV U. S. 


Arizona—Action—Grounds and Conditions Precedent—Actions for Declara- 
tions or Rights Without Other Relief—Arizona Uniform Declaratory Judg- 
ments Act—Nonresident Property Owners as Parties— 

Nonresident property owners are necessary and indispensable parties to 
an action under the Arizona uniform declaratory judgments act (chap. 10, 
Laws 1927), “‘to settle and to afford relief from uncertainty and insecurity” 


of a paving comtract—Morton et al. v. Pacific Construction Co. 
Ct.)— IV U. S-- Daily, 3005, Jam. 6, 19380. 


(Ariz, Sup. 


Kansas—Constitutional Law——Personal and Civil Rights—Right Against 
Compulsory Self-Incriminatiom—Statutory Duty to Give Information after 


Automobile Accident— 


The statute which makes it a crime for a person who has caused injury 
to another person by the operation of a motor vehicle on a public highway 
to fail to stop and give his mame and residemce and motor-license number 
and give pertinent information to the injured person or other person there- 
about and to report the matter to the sheriff or nearest police officer does 
not violate the constitutional guaranty of section 10 of the bill of rights 
against compulsory self-incrimination—State v. Razey. (Kans. Sup. Ct.)— 


IV U.S. Daily, 3005, Jan. 6, #930. 


Code,” which appears in volume XLI 
(No. 5) of the Harvard Law Review 
for March, 1928, at pages 623-641; and 
have asked to be advised whether, in view 
of the letter, the article, or of section 380 
of the U.S. Code (Federal Judicial Code, 
sec. 266), it might be desirable to add 
to the recommendations for statutory 
amendments, which the transit commis- 
sion has already made to the commnission 
for the revision of the public service com- 
mission law (ch. 673, Laws of 1929), 
a further suggestion that the statutes of 
the State, governing judicial procedure, 
might be amended so that the State could 


|avail itself of such opportunity to con- 


strue its own laws as may be left open 
to it under the proviso contained in sec- 
tion 380 of the U. S. Code. 


Law of 1875 Limited 
Rights of State Courts 


The courts of each State exercised, up 
to 1875, full powex to construe their stat- 
utes and say what they meant. Prior to 
that time, decisioms of State courts were 
reviewed by writs of error, on Which the 
Supreme Court of the United States de- 
termined whether or not the State law, as 
interpreted by the State court, violated 
the Federal Constitution. In that year, 
however, the power of the State courts to 
construe State laws was seriously im- 
paired and diminished by the act of Mar. 
3, 1875 (18 Stat. 470) which comferred 
original jurisdiction on the Federal courts 
in cases arising wonder the Constitution, 
laws and treaties of the United States, 


In suits arising under this new grant 
of jurisdiction, the Federal courts them- 
selves construed State statutes and 
passed on their ~ constitutionality under 
the State constitution. This frequently 
gave rise to the anomaly of having the 
State law construed in one way by the 
State courts and in another way by the 
Federal courts; so that the right of a 
person to recover in a cause of action in- 
volving a State law depended upon 
whether he brought suit in the State or 
in the Federal court. The divergence be- 
tween the constructions placed by the 


State courts and hy the Federal courts) 


upon the same law seems to have been 
widened by a tendency on the part of 
the Federal courts, in passing upon State 
laws, to.depart from the rule of construc- 
tion by which, in other cases, they take 
that meaning which will obviate the 
doubt as to constitutionality (U7. S. v. 
Jin Fuey Moy, 241 U. S., 394, 402), in- 
stead of seeking a meaning that will 
render the law unconstitutional. 

The new situation gave rise to another 
abuse—the power of a single Federal 
judge to restrain all State officers and 
prevent the enforcement or construction 
of a State law; whenever a complaint was 
brought into the Federal court, alleging 
that the State statute violated some pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution. | To 
acquire jurisdiction it is not necessary 
that there should be any violation of the 
Federal Constitution; it isenough for the 
plaintiff to allege that there was, with 
sufficient ingenuity and plausibility to 
enable the Supreme Court to say that 
the question was “‘substantial’—a vague 
standard which it has never attempted to 
make more definite and certain. Where 
the plaintiff succeeds in raising a ‘“Fed- 
eral question” which a busy court can 
characterize as ‘substantial,’ the Fed- 
eral court may decide the case under 
State law without even considering the 
“Federal question”? (Chicago, G. W. Ry. 
v. Kendall, 266 U. S, 94,97). Thus a 
large and increasing number of cases, 
which had formerly been dealt with by 
State courts, came before the Federal 
courts; and afforded an opportunity for a 
single Federal judge to restrain all State 
officers from enforcing the statutes and 
to prevent their construction in the courts 
of the State itself, until in the progress 
of time the Federal court found occasion 
to pass on them, 


Popular Com plaint Stated 
By Governor Byrne 


Governor Byrne, of South Dakota, 
stated the popular complaint in the fol# 
lowing words, referred to by Congress- 
man Clayton when the 1913 amendment 
of section 266 of the Federal Judicial 
Code was before the House: 


_ “It was the boast of the representa- 
tives of the railroads that in 13 minutes 
after the governor had signed at Pierre 
the act fixing passenger fares at 2 cents 
per mile the Federal judge at Sioux Falls 
had signed his sweeping order restrain- 
ing the attorney general and all State 
attorneys from attempting to enforce it. 
Nearly four years have passed since 
then, but we have not yet been able to 
learn from the court whether or mot the 
fares fixed are reasonable. It is now 





board fixing 2% cents per mile as the 
maximum charge for passenger fares was 
tied up by injunctions, yet in that time 
the court has not said whether such order 
istight or’ wrong. * * *?? 


Large bodies move siowly, especially in 
the direction of judicial reform. Abuses 
which arise from defects in judicial pro- 
cedure are not so readily traced to their 
source as are those which arise in the 
other phases of economic, political and 
social life. Defects in judicial procedure 
are among the last to be accurately diag- 
nosed or to find an intelligent remedy. 

In 1910 Congress applied a palliative to 
the most obvious abuse which followed 
the delegation of original jurisdiction in 
1875. The power of a single judge to set 
aside State legislation was taken away by 
the act of June 18, 1910 (36 Stat. 539, 
551), which provided that no application 
for an interlocutory injunetion should be 
granted unless a majority of three judges 
concurred. “This was a compromise be- 
tween the wish on the part of the House 
to deprive the Federal courts entirely of 
this jurisdiction, and the insistence of 
the Senate to the contrary” (41 H. L. R. 
625). ‘The lion’s share of that compro- 
mise went to the point of view repre- 
senated by the Senate which, it may be 
inferred, regarded its concession as a 
matter of slight importance. 

In 1913 Congress, which had taken 
away (1875), in a large mumber of cases, 
the power of the State courts to con- 
strue their own laws, purported to hand 
back to them, in small part, the privilege 
of being permitted to pass upon the 
meaning of the statutes of their own 
State (act of Mar. 4, 1913, 37 Stat. 1013). 
This is the proviso to section 380 of the 
Us: Code, referred to im the letter of 
Mr. Wickersham and the article by Mr. 
Pogue. It was passed without debate. 

Section 380 of the U. S. Code, as it 
stands today, with the proviso in ques- 
tion italicized, is as follows: 


Proviso in Federal Code 


Affects Status of Suits 


Sectiom 380. (Judicial Code, section 266, 
amended ) Same; alleged ureconstitutionality 
of State statutes; appeal to Supreme Court. 
—No interlocutory injunction suspending or 
restraining the enforcement, operation, or 
execution of any statute of a State by re- 
straining the action of any officer of such 
State in the enforcement or execution of such 
statute, or in the enforcement or execution 
of an order made by an administrative board 
or commission acting under and pursuant to 
the statutes of such State, shall be issued or 
granted by any justice of the Supreme Court, 
or by any district court of the United States, 
or by amy judge thereof, or by any circuit 
judge acting as district judge, upon the 
ground of the unconstitutionality of such 
statute, umless the application for the same 
shall be presented to a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, or to a 
circuit or district judge, ama@ shall be heard 
and determined by three judges, of whom at 
least one shall be a justice of the Supreme 
Court or a circuit judge, amd the other two 
may be cither circuit or district judges, and 
unless & majority of said three judges shall 
concur im granting such application. 

When@ver such application as aforesaid is 
presented to a justice of the Supreme Court, 
or to a judge, he shall immediately call to 
his assistance to hear and determine the ap- 
plication two other judges: Provided, how- 
ever, That one of such three judges shall be 
a justice of the Supreme Court, or a cir- 
cuit judge. 

Said Seprictio shall not be heard or de- 
termined before at least five days’ notice of 
the hearing has been given to the governor 
and to the attorney general of the State, and 
to such other persons as may be defendants 
in the suit: Provided, That if of opinion that 
irreparable loss or damage would result to 
the complainant unless a temporary restrain- 
ing order is granted, any justice of the Su- 
preme Court, or any circuit or district judge, 
may grant such temporary restraining order 
at any time before such hearing and deter- 
minatiom of the application for an interlocu- 
tory injunction, but such temporary restrain- 
ing order shall remain in force only until 
the hearing and determination of the appli- 
cation For an interlocutory injunction upon 
notice as aforesaid. 

_ The hearing upon such application for an 
interlocutory injunction shall be given pre- 
cedence amd shall be in every way expedited 
and be assigned for a hearing at the earliest 


practicable day after the expiration of the | 


notice hereinbefore provided for. An appeal 
may be taken direct to the Supreme Court 
of the United States from the order granting 
or denying, after notice and hearing, an in- 
terlocutoay injunction in such case. 

It is fuather provided that if before.the 
final hearing of such application a suit shall 
have been brought in a covert of the State 
having deriadiction thereof zender the laws of 
such State, to enforce such statute or order, 


accompa nied by a stay in such State court of | 
or order | 
of auch suit by | 


proceedimega wnder such 

pending the determination 
such State court, all proceedings in any court 
of the UE” mited States to restrain the execu- 


atatute 


tion of such statute or order shall be stayed | 


pending the final determination of such suit 


nearly six years. since the order of the| [Contémeed.on Page 18, Column 1.) 
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Public Improvements 


Statute Giving Courts Power toCheck 
Litigationby Defining Rights Upheld — 


Nonresident Property Ozoners Held to Be Necessary Parties 
To Suét Arising ore Public Improvement Project — 


State of Ari 


zona: Phoenix. « vk 


The -constitutionality of the Arizona; Mich. 592, 179.N. W. 350, 12 Aw L. R. 26, 


declaratory judgments act chap. 10, Laws 
1927) has been upheld ina recent case by 
the Supreme Court of Arizona wherein 
its validity was attacked in a proceeding 
to settle uncertainties and insecurities 
arising out of paving contracts entered 
of Phoenix on _ the 
grounds that the effect of the act was to 
make the court “‘a bureau of information| 
or advice.” More specifically it was al- 
leged that the decisions required under 
the act are not actuai or bona fide con- 
troversies and that the relief sought is 


into by the City 


not consequential. 


In support of the decision upholding 
the act’s constitutionality, the opinion of 
the court cited the case of the Petition of 
455. From that case 
was quoted the reason chiefly underlying 
“In 
passing on the walidity of such legisla- 
tion,” the Kariher case states, “courts do 
not fail to recognize that the law is a| 
progressive science, that forms of proce- 
dure which at one time were regarded as 
essential may no longer be necessary, and 


Kariher, 284 Pa. 


the validity of these enactments. 


that changes may validly be made.” 


The Arizona court further held that in| 
) improvement projects, | 
non-resident property owners in the im- 
provement district were essential parties), /" P 
and that the failure of their joinder in a| legislation courts 
case should restrain the courts from en- 


cases on public 


and the real reason for that decision ap- 
pears to have been that there was no 
controversy between the parties and that 
the question’ propounded was in fact 
largely moot. 

This court, in Crawford -v. . Favour, 
267 Pac. 412, refused to accept jurisdice, 
tion and decide a proposition that in-, 
volved the giving of an advisory opinion 
to the members of the State legislature,’ 
and in that connection cited the Anway- 
case, supra. Counsel for defendant now; 
contends that “because this court cited, 
the Anway case as authority for refusin 
to give an advisory opinion it, in effect, 
held with the Anway case that the unt 
form declaratory judgments act was Un-. 
constitutional. . However, we did not sayy 
directly or inferentially, that such act; 
was not valid but on the contrary de- 
cided the case on an entirely different, 
theory and as though the law were con-. 
stitutional. The Federal decisions cited’ 
and relied upon are not in- point because 
the jurisdiction of the United States* 
courts is limited by the Federal Consti-. 
tution. Willing v. Chicago Auditorium! 
Asso. 277 U. S. 274, 48 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
507, 72 L. Ed. 880. hes 

As is said in the Kariher case, supra: 

“In passing on the validity of such 
do not fail to recognize, 


\that the law is a progressive science, that 





| : .. * 
tering a judgment conclusively settling | forms of procedure which at one time, 


uncertainties in| a public improwement} 


and the controversies arising out of it. 
CHARLES F2. Morton iT an. 


v. 
Paciric CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 
Arizona Supreme Court. 
Nos. 2830 and 2834, 


Appeal from Superior Court of Maricopa! 


County. 


Ear F. Drake, for Charles E. Morton;| 
J.C. NILES and JouN W. Ray, for Hat- 


‘tie L. Mosher; Kppey, BENNETT, CUST 
Smit & LYMAN, for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 16, 1929 


Ross, J—This is an action under our 
act 
(chap. 10, laws 1927), brought by the 
Pacific Construction Company “to settle 
and to afford relief from uncertaimty and 
insecurity”? a paving contract, entered | 
into between piaintiff and defendant City 
of Phoenix, wherein the plaintiff has| 
Second Street in said 
city, from the north line of Van Buren 
Street to the south line of McDowell 


uniform declaratory judgments 


agreed to pave 


Street. 


The complaint sets out that the reg-| 
ular statutory requirements under the 

XIII, 
paving 
Second Street and the letting of the con- 
tract to the plaintiff as the lowest bid- 
der were followed by the city: commis- 
sion, Italleges that “thedefendant Hat- 
tie L, Mosher, aided and abetted by cer- 
tain of the other defendants, and by cer- 
tain other persons who are owners of| 
property in the district proposed to be 
t of the) 
State of Arizona” are questioning the 
validity of plaimtiff’s contract and also 
the resolutions and orders of the city 
commission made and entered.in connec- 
tion with said prOposed improvement, and 
that said Hattie IL. Mosher and the said 
insti- 
tuted suits in the Superior Court of 
Federal | 
courts challenging the validity of plain-| 
tiff’s contract with the city upom some| 
enumerated | 


street improvement act (chap. 
title 7, Civil Code, 1913) for 


assessed, but, are nonresidents 


nonresident property owners had 


Maricopa County and in the 


seven different 


therein. 


Constitutionality of Act 
Is Relied on as Defense 


grounds 


The defendant demurred to the com- 
plaint on the grounds (1) that there is| 
no bona fide controversy between the par- 
action 
issues 
raised by the complaint; (3) that there} 
is a defect of parties defendant and (4) | 
that the allegations of the complaint do 
not state facts sufficient to constitute a 
t She answered the com- 
plaint but in view of the disposition we 
feel that must be “made of the case we do 
not deem it necessary to set out the an- 
swer. Suffice it to say that she admits 
im her answer that she and others are 
prosecuting suits against the City of| 
Phoenix, involving the validity of plain- 
tiff’s contract, upon ‘the grounds as al- 
leged in\the complaint. She also pleads 
I a in bar of this suit 
these actions beimg prosecuted by her and 
others on the ground that they were in- 
stituted and pending when this suit was 


ties; (2) that there is another 
pending determinative of all the 


cause of action. 


in abatementvand 


filed. 


The demurrers were overruled, the case| 
was tried to the court without a jury and| 
judgment was entered for plaintiff in ac-| 


cordance with its prayer. 


Two of the defendants, Hattie 


fendants raise the same issues. 
be disposed of at the same time. 


are adopted by appellant Morton. 
The defendant questions the 


judgments act. 


is not consequential. 


their character. 


found favor in the courts. 


Tendency of Courts to 
Support Enactmenis 


Prior to 1928 this law had been adopted 


by 12 States, Arizona being one of them 
and its constitutionality has 


Miller v, Miller, 249 Tenn, 463, 264 S, W 


965; petition of Kariher, 284 Pa. 455, 131 
Atl. 265; McCroxry Stores Corp. v. Braun- 


stein, 102 N. J. LL. 690, 134 Atl. 752 
State ex rel Hopkins v, Grove, 109 Kan 
619, 201 Pac. B82, 19 A. L. Re 1116 


Blakeslee v. Wilson, 190 Cal. 479, 213 

One of the best and most | ™ 

ted statements j rt of t | : : 

ae a ee pond water rights in a water district are) 
construc- 


Pac. 495. 


is found:in petition of Kariher, 
and we fully agree with it. 
State decision takin, 
Anway v. Grand 


L. 
Mosher and Charles E, Morton, have sep-| 
arately appealed from the judgment. The| 
demurrers and answers of these two de- 
By stip- 
ulation the two cases are consolidated for 
the purposes of this appeal and they will 
The 
briefs and assigmments are those of ap- 
pellant Mosher but under the stipulation 


d consti- 
tutionality of the uniform declaratory 
SShe contends that it in 
effect makes of the’ court “a bureau of 
information or advice”; that the decisions 
required are not -of actual or bona fide 
controversies and that the relief sought 
It is said teat these 
burdens cast upon the court by tne act 
are not and never have been judicial in 
This contention and 
others urged against the law have not 


been | 
sustained wherever brought into question. 


The. only 
acontrary view is 
pids Ry. Co., 211 


were regarded as essential may no longer, 
be necessary, and that changes may val- 
idly be made.” 

In the application of the law . 
“the question must be real, and not 
theoretical; the person raising it must 
have a real interest, and there must be 
some one having a real interest in the* 
question who may oppose the declaration 
sought. It is not necessary that any 
jbreach should be first committed, any 
right invaded, or wrong done.: The pur- 
pose of the act, as expressed in section» 
12 thereof, is to ‘settle and to afford re-, 
’\lief from uncertainty and insecurity wit 
respect to rights, status and other legal 
relations: and is to be liberally construed 
and administered.’ ” 

Miller v. Miller, supra. 


Absence of Interested 
Parties Was Defect F 


One of the grounds of the demurrer 
was “that there is a defect of parties 
defendant.” Under the statute, which 
such a defect appears upon the face of: 
the complaint it may be taken advantage 
of by demurrer. Subdivision (4), para-* 
graph 468, Civil Code, 1913.- The com- 
'plaint shows upon its face that certain’ 
nonresident owners of property located’ 
in the assessment district were not made’ 
parties defendant. The omission to make- 
such nomresident owners either parties’ 
plaintiff or defendant being apparent: 
from the. complaint the court should have’ 
sustained the demurrer, providing such 
nonresident’ property owners .are neces- 
sary or indispensable. parties :.to theo 
action. Under the street improvement. 
act, supra, each piece or parcel of landy 
included in an assessment district and re-: 
ceiving benefits by reason of the improve-» 
ment is. burdened with its proportionate: 
cost of the improvement, so that each. 
and every. realty owner in the assessment 
district is interested in the proceedings,, 
leading up to the letting of the contract ° 
as also im the contract itself. Section 11, 
of our uniform declaratory judgments act 
provides: ; a 

“When declaratory relief is sought, all, 
persons shall be made parties who have., 
or claim any interest which would be: 
affected by the declaration, and no dec-, 
laration shall prejudice the rights of per. 
sons not parties to the proceeding. * * *”, 
It may be said that under this provi- 
sion it is mot mandatory that every prop-* 
| erty owner should be made a party to 
|the proceeding. That’ may be- conceded,” 
but under section 6 of the act it is pro- 
vided: 

“The court may refuse to render or 
enter a declaratory judgment or decree! 
where such judgment or decree, if ren-* 
dered or entered, would not terminate! 
the uncertainty or controversy giving? 
rise to the proceeding.” ; 

If the nonresident property owners are 
necessary parties before a judgment may 
be entered conclusively settling the un- 
certainty in the contract and the contro-" 
versies arising out of it, then we think ~ 
the court should have exercised its dis-“ 
cretion and refused to enter any judges‘ 
ment in their absence. A judgment” 
against the present defendants would not’ 
be binding upon those property owners” 
not made parties, and since, as the com- ' 
plaint alleges, such nonresidents are act- - 
ing in collusion with Mosher, it may be’ 
assumed that they would institute other ” 
| suits even if this one should go to judg:'’ 
ment in favor of plaintiff. 7 


Only One of Grounds for 
|Demurrer Is Sustained 


However, plaintiff contends, and cites 
some cases in support of the contention,’ 
that judgment may be rendered without’: 
the presence of nonresident property 
owners as parties. The cases cited tor 
this proposition are Conroy v. Cover, 80 . 
Colo. 434 252 Pac, 883; Searles v. Norther 
western Mut. Life Ins. Co., 148 Iowa 65,i 
126 N. W. 801; Farish v. Cieneguita Cop- 
per Co., 12 Ariz. 235, 100 Pac. 78la+ 
These cases, however, sought personal 
judgments against nonresidents and. 
since such a judgment would be of no ~ 
validity unless the nonresident defend- 
ant voluntarily appeared they are’ based | 
upon very sound reasons. The situation 
here is very different from that. The 
whole proceeding to improve « Second 
Street is in the nature of an action in,, 
rem and if otherwise regular and legal:. 
will culminate in the fixing of a ten, 
upon the property of each individual , 
owner im the assessment district with; ,, 
out personal notice to him. All services , 
of process, from the adoption of the., 
plans and specifications up to the enter; 
|ing into the contract to the lowest bid:,. 
der, is by publication and posting. The; 
property owners até not personally, 
served with notice of the different steps . 
being taken by the authorities ‘toward., 
making the improvement, Had the non- , 


» 


4 
w 


a 


+e 





resident owners of property in the dis-, 
trict beem made parties to this suit con- 
,| structive service could be had upon them * 
_|a8 in the ordinary case, Wilson v . 
,| Reeves County Water Improvement Dist. } , 
No. 1 (Tex. Civ, App.), 256 S. W. 846, 
akes the distinction we here have made” — 
d holds that the nonresident owners * 


|necessary parties upon whom - 


[Continued on Page & 
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Education 


econdary School 
Survey Is. Begun 
By Education Office 


Consulting Committee Plans 
To Report on Problems 
And New Methods After 
Three-year Study 


he 


The national survey of secondary edu- 
cation is now under way to accomplish: 
in three years a program of investigation 
possible within the limits of the appro- 
priation of Congress authorizing the 
study, the specialist.in secondary educa- 
tion of the division of research and in- 
vestigation, Carl A. Jessen, stated orally 
at the United States Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Jan. 3. 

Under the provisions of the appropria- | 
tion measure, the survey, Mr. Jessen ex- 
plained, is to be “of the organization, ad- 
ministration, financing and work of sec- | 
ondary schools and of their articulation | 
with elementary and higher education. 

Execution of the purposes of the act | 
compelled the consulting committee to 
narrow the scope of the study to six 1m- 
portant phases of the problem, and these, 
Mr. Jessen pointed out, are as follows: 
Organization of secondary schools; stu- 
dent personnel problems; administration 
and supervisory problems in secondary 
education; administration and supervis- 
ory staff; curriculum activities, and ex- 
tracurriculum activities. 

Dr. Cooper Is Director 

Dr. William John Cooper, Commissioner 
of Education, is the director of the sur- 
vey, assisted by Dr. L. V. Koos, of the 
University of Chicago, as associate di- | 
rector. 

Mr. Jessen said that the consulting | 
committee had agreed that it be a major | 
function of the survey to develop in de-| 
tail the procedures and technique for ap- 
praising secondary school procedures in 
order to enlist the effective cooperation | 
of outside agencies in conducting the sur- | 
vey, and to furnish examples of effective | 
inquiry which may be applied locally | 
after this survey is completed. i 

The members of the consulting com- | 
mittee, Mr. Jessen stated, appeared to 
be in general agreement upon the fol- | 
lowing policy, which is being used for | 
guidance in planning the activities of the 
various subdivisions within the whole | 
committee making the survey: 

Policies Are Set Forth 

“1, Having the survey findings con- | 
sist not primarily in a summary state- 
ment of averages, but rather in a live | 
presentation of material pertinent to 
progress and improvement in secondary | 
education. To this end specific illustra- 
tions and clear-cut descriptions of pro- | 
gressive practices were thought of as 
more significant than elaborate statis- 
tical summaries. 

“2. Inclusion of only certain aspects of 
private education. Those specifically 
mentioned for inclusion were the rela-| 
tive extent of private secondary educa- | 
tion, significant innovations in private | 
schools, and situations in which private 
schools were utilized also as agencies of | 
public education. 

“3. Treatment of vocational education | 
in connection with the major investiga- 
tions on organization and curriculum. 

“4, Recognition of the problem of the | 
small high school throughout all the ma- | 
jor problems investigated. 

“5. Desirability of studying the sec- 
ondary school population not registered | 
in school, as well as that portion of it 
which is in school. 

“6. Existence of opportunity for sup- 
plementing the survey investigations by | 
stimulating organized cooperation among 
State educational systems in studying | 
specific problems common to two or more | 
States. This principle of cooperative 
study could be applied, as well, to city 
school systems and to individual schools. | 

“7, Practicability of conducting a few | 
experiments on a cooperative basis. This | 
would involve enlisting a number of | 
schools to conduct the same experiment 
in the same way, thus making compara- 
ble the results secured. 
_ “8. Advisability of thoroughly canvass- | 
ing studies already available in the fields | 
of the several major investigations in 
order that duplication of effort may be | 
avoided.” | 


Navy Orders 


Lt. Comdr. George G. Robertson, relieved | 
from all active duty; to home. 








New Mexico; to U. S. S. Preble. 

_Lt. (jg) Wayne H. Miller, det. Ree. Ship, 
N. Y.; to resignation accepted effective Feb. | 
9, 1930. 

Ens. John W. Chittenden, det. U. S. S.| 
Chaumont about Jan. 11; to temp. duty | 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. | 

Lt. Comdr. Joseph A. Kelly (D. (¢ 
Nav, Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I 
Idaho. 

Lt. Caleb Whitford (C. C.), det, Inspr. of | 
Nay, Aircraft, Loenning Aeronautical En- | 
gineering Corp., 31st St. & East River, New | 
York, N. Y.; to duty as Inspr. of Nav. Air- | 
craft, Curtiss’ main factory, Kenmore & | 
Vulean Streets, Tonawanda, N. Y 


.), det. | 
.; to U. S. S.} 


Power of Court to Check 
Litigation Is Affirmed 


[Continued from Page 7.) 

tive service may be had, and a failure} 
to make them parties in an action affect- | 
ing such water rights may be taken} 
advantage of by plea in abatement. See 
also, Cook v. Hoffman, 16 Ariz. 540,/| 
147 Pac, 722. : 

We cannot bring ourselves to think | 
that it was the duty of the court to! 
render a declaratory judgment in this! 
case since if rendered it would not ter- | 
minate the uncertainty in the contract 
or the controversy that actuated the| 
plaintiff to institute this proceeding. It | 
would conclude of course the present de- | 
fendants but no other property owners | 
in the assessment district. Our con- 
clusion finds support in Heller & Co.| 
vy. Hunt Forbes Const. Co., 222 Ky. 564, | 
1S. W. (2d) 970; Coke v. Shanks, 209 | 
Ky. 723, 273 S. W. 552, Ezzell v. Exall, | 
207 Ky. 615, 269 S. W. 7652. | 

The demurrer, on the ground that other | 
actions were pending involving the issues | 


in abatement and in bar, for the same | 
yeason, were properly overruled, There 
is nothing on the face of the pleadings, | 
including the complaint and answer, to | 

that the parties are the same. In} 


- were brought by defendant Mosher and 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Crops Increased 


by Research 


On Nitrate-producing Bacteria 


Needs of Soils Are Studied and Inoculations Made to Im- 
prove Fertility or to Test Results 


Topic 1—Industry: Relation of Soils to Agricultural Industry 


In this series of articles present- 
ing a topical survey of the Govern- 
ment are shown the practical con- 
tacts between divisions and Bureaus 
irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organizations. The pres- 
ent series deals with Industry. 


_By Charles Thom, 


Chief, Division of Soil Microbiology, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 


HILE we know much of the hab- 

its of some of the nitrogen fixers 

such as azotobacter and find them 
more or less dependent upon measure- 
able soil conditions, no successful prop- 
agation, control, or stimulation of their 
activity has been brought about, al- 
though work is in progress in many 
laboratories toward that end. 


Here, as usual in soil studies, not 
one but many species of microorgan- 
isms appear to be involved, working 
sometimes separately, again in com- 
binations. They form an important 
and thus far uncontrolled factor in 
agriculture, although as far as we do 
know them we find them favored by 
the same conditions as our crop plants, 
hence well adapted to serve where 
service is needed. 

* cd 

With the nodule organisms, on the 
other hand, much greater progress has 
been made. Following discoveries of 
these organisms and their activity in 
Europe, the United States Department 
of Agriculture and State experiment 
stations took up the work about 1900. 


The special strains of bacteria which 
produce nodules on special legumes 
have been isolated and their characters 
defined clearly. Inoculation with these 
bacteria has been shown to be practi- 
cal and frequently to bring remarkable 
results under favorable conditions in 
the field. a ; 


AMPAIGNS have been conducted 

for the introduction of new species 

of these forage plants into regions 

greatly in need of them for animal 

food and for the added fertility result- 

ing from their decomposition when 
plowed under. 


At first the Department and the ex- 
periment stations furnished the cul- 
tures for such campaigns without 
charge and taught the farmers to sup- 
plement the culture with the use of 
soil in added areas and succeeding 
crops. Most of the experiment sta- 
tions now put on a charge to’ cover 
the cost of production, making it pos- 
sible for commercial firms to enter the 
field. The business in such cultures 
represented about a million dollars in 
sales during the past year. 

* ~ ~ 


=x 


* 


The soil microbiology division of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils makes 
an annual inspection of every product 
offered for sale to the farmer for leg- 
ume inoculation. Samples are collected 
from regular dealers in many different 
States, and the establishments produc- 
ing them are inspected. The samples 
are subjected to bacteriological exami- 
nation and practica! tests, over a pe- 
riod often lasting for several months. 


Once in six months a list is prepared 
and distributed, giving the name and 
address of every public and private 
agency whose product has proven sat- 
istactory during the past half year. 
Copies of this list are put in the hands 
of every county agent or extension 
worker in agronomic lines upon the 
rolls of the Department, and as many 
others as possible, to insure distribu- 
tion of the information. During the 
past half year 24 such agencies, well 
distributed in the agricultural States, 
were found to produce satisfactory 
cultures. 

* 

NOTHER group of studies has cen- 
tered on the measurement of the 
results of microorganic activity in the 
soil, and on their application. Like 
the hunt for the fabled “philosopher’s 
stone,” the search for a single test 
which will tell the value of a soil, or 
what ails a soil, or what to add to a 
particular soil, to grow a particular 


me 


* 


The ninth article under the subtopic 


crop, has occupied the minds of many 
men, and sometimes to the exclusion of 
more profitable study; 


Nevertheless, definite progress has 
been made in some directions. Bacte- 
ria have been shown to change miscel- 
laneous nitrogenous substances to the 
nitrate form, in which they are most 
readily available to crop plants. 


The rates of destruction of the va- 
rious fertilizing elements have been 
tested in known samples under known 
conditions and found to vary greatly 
with the kind of soil. 


In suck samples the corrective effect 
of special treatment has fully as often 
been shown té be based upon the re- 
moval of conditions which interfered 
with the growth of soil organisms as to 
involve the addition of necessary plant 
food. 

/ e+; ® 

LONG with constructive effort to 
solve biological problems roe 
step in each situation, there has been 
a development of standardized tests 
planned to lead to broad generaliza- 
tions about pr--tical values. Some of 
these efforts have been valuable, oth- 

es have been disappointing. 


In a routine test for nitrate-produc- 
ing power under arbitrary and favor- 
able conditions, a weighed quantity of 
raw fertilizer is added to a weighed 
quantity of soil at optimum water con- 
tent, incubated, and the resulting ni- 
trates determined. The’ figures ob- 
taineed have been found in general to 
correlate fairly well with the crop- 
producing record of soils whose his- 
tory is known. Within limits, then, 
this test measures the crop-producing 
possibilities of the soil tested. 

a * cd 

In another test, also based upon mi- 
croorganisms, the carbon dioxide gas 
evolved wherever living things are ac- 
tive, is measured for a known amount 
of soil under similarly controlled con- 
ditions; here again, definite correla- 
tions are claimed between the results 
and known crop-producing powers. 


Such tests are operated under defi- 
nite and arbitrarily selected conditions; 
they take no account of the exigencies 
of climate and season, consequently 
the values obtained are only relative, 


usefulness of any particular field. 
a * os 


N CONTRAST to these tests one 
worker with the problems of a par- 
ticular region and a special industry 
claims to have developed a routine 
practice using azotobacter as a test or- 
ganism in small samples of soil to 
which special fertilizers are added be- 
fore incubation. From the growth ob- 
tained under test conditions he pre- 
scribes the treatment necessary field 
by field. 


Time will tell how safe these predic- 
tions are for that industry, but thus 
far the scheme has not proved work- 
able when tried upon other soils. Many 
similar efforts to find principles gen- 
erally applicable have been and are 
being made, with some partial suc- 
cesses and many disappointing failures. 


not absolute, in judging the practical | 


Too many factors are usually in- 
volved to lend much encouragement to 
routine schemes of interpreting the 
complex relationships of the soil popu- 
lation, because the soil sustains at 
least as great and as varied a popula- 
tion below its surface as above. Bimie 
larly also, some members of this popu- 
lation are just worthless weeds, using 
space and food which might sustain 
others more valuable; some of them 
are distinctly harmful to crops and to 
man; and some are essential in their 
activities, to that crop-producing power 
which makes human life possible on 
earth. 


No field of biological activity offers 
more difficulties to the worker, or pre- 
sents a greater challenge to the or- 
ganizing power which may combine 
men of properly varied training and 
correlate their efforts toward bringing 
somewhat of that orderly development 
below ground which has become our 
pride above ground. 


“The Relation of Soils to Agricultural 


Industry” will be printed in the issue of Jan. 7 and is contributed by H. H. 


Bennett, i 


Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of per- 
manent changes in assignments, fretire- | 
ments, promotions, appointments, ete., oc-| 
curring among the commissioned and wat- | 
rant personnel of the Coast Guard for the | 
week ended Jan. 1, 1930: 

Bosn, (T.) Edwin C, Ericksen, detached | 
Division IV, Destroyer Force, and assigned 
Section Base 4, New London, Conn. | 

Bosn. (T.) Lars A. Sande, detached Eagle, | 
New London, Conn., and assigned Division | 
IV, Destroyer Force. 

Bosn. (T.) George F. Néunz, Section Base 
4, New London, Conn., assigned Eagle, New 
London, Conn. 

Mach. Torstein Lund, detached Wis- 
sahickon, New York, N. Y., and assigned 
Chicopee, Portland, Me. 

Mach. Christian O. Hekleberg, detached 
Mackinac, Boston, Mass., and assigned 
Acushnet, Woods Hole, Mass. 

Mach. Leonard S. Southall, 


| 
| 


detached 


Acushnet, Woods Hole, Mass., and assigned | 


Wissahickon, New York, N. Y 


others against the City of Phoenix and 
not the plaintiff herein. 
The suggestion in the demurrer that 





there is no bona fide controversy between 
the parties is contrary to the allegations 
of both the complaint and answer. The 
demurrer on that ground was properly 
overruled. 

We conclude, however, that the court 
erred in not sustaining the demurrer on 


The judgment is reversed with direc- 
tions to permit the plaintiff to make 
parties to the action any property owners 
whose interests may be affected. Unless 
such persons are made parties the com- 
piniat will be dismissed without preju- 

ice, 


n charge of soil erosion investigations, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 


Army Orders 


Maj. Shores E, Clinard, M. C., detailed 
examining board, Fort Wayne, Mich., Vice 
Maj. Rollo P. Bourbon, relieved. 

Maj. Thomas C. Fain, Philippine Scouts, 
retired for disability incident to active 


| service. 


Wrnt. Officer Robert Anderson, retired 
ter more than 30 years’ service. 
2d Lt. Joel George Pitts, A. C., resigna- 
tion accepted. 

Ist Lt. Alfred J. Lyon, A. C., at Wright 
Field, Ohio, detailed with Organized Re- 
serves, Fifth Corps Area, in addition to 
other duties, 

Capt. Thomas Grover Carlin, Inf., resig- 
nation aceepted. 

Maj. Everard Blackshear, M. C., from 
Fort Monroe, Va., to Fort Moultrie, S. C. 

Mstr. Sgt. George Riddell, to be retired 
- Fort Humphreys, Va., and sent to his 
ome. 


af 


Department of Labor 


Adjusts Two Disputes 


Cases Alwiaiting Settlement 
Total 60 on January 4 


Three new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for 
settlement during the week ended Jan. 
raised by the complaint, and the pleas | the ground of defective parties defendant. |4, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director 
Two old 
cases were adjusted during the week. 
At the end of the week there were 41) 
strikes before the Department awaiting | lockout of 2,350 cleaners; 
settlement and 19 controversies that had | ditions; t 


of the Conciliation Service. 


not reached the strike stage. 


2 ] The mew| man selected to administer 
cases involve electrical workers, team-| agreement. 


Ten Radio maaan 
For Oil Exploration 
Are Given Approval 


Radio Commission Author- 
izes Wireless Service Cor- 
poration to Build New 
Plant Facilities 


Authority to build 10 radio stations to 
be employed in geophysical explorations 
for oil was granted to the Wireless Serv- 
ice Corporation of New York, Jan. 4, by 
the Federal Radio Commission. The 
Commission previously had denied the 


De- 


applications for construction permits, bu! 
| reconsidered this action. 
The Commission also rendered deci- 
sions on a number of other pending ap- 
plications, which had accumulated during 
the holiday recess. These included air- 
craft, broadcasting, point-to-point and 
ship-to-shore applications. They are as 
follows: 
Applications of Wireless Service Corp., 
New York City, for 10 geophysical construc- 
tion permits, reconsidered and granted to 
operate on 1,704 ke. 

Jos. E. McCormeck, Gadsden, Ala, 
nied application for 1,310 ke. 10 w. 

KYA—Pac. Brdestg. Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif. Granted renewal of license until 
end of present license period, 1,230 ke, 1 kw. 

KGDE—Chas. L. Jaren, Fergus Falls, 
Minn. Granted application to operate ex- 
perimentally on 1,200 ke. 100 w. night and 
250 w. day. 

Clarence D, Carter, Clovis, N. Mex. De- 
nied application to operate on 1,500 ke. 50 w. 

WSMB—Saenger Theatres, Inc., & Maison 
Blanche Co., New Orleans, La. Denied ap- 

lication to operate on 940 ke. 500 w., un- 
imited time. 

WJAK—Marion Brdecstg. Co., Marion, Ind. 
Denied application to operate on 940 kc. 
500 w., unlimited time. 

(New)—Rev. S. H. Patterson, Denver, 
Colo. Denied application to operate on 1,500 
ke. 50 w., unlimited time, 

(New)—Atlanta Brdcstg. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Denied application to operate on 590 
ke. 1 kw., unlimited time. 

KREP—KAR Brdcstg. Ce., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Granted extension of completion date on 
construction permit to Feb: 17, 1930. 

KGDA—J. R. Nelson, doing business as 
Home Auto Co., Dell Rapids, S. Dak. Con- 
struction permit to move from Dell Rapids 
to Mitchell, S. Dak., granted, but increase 
in power and installation of new equip- 
;ment denied. ‘ 
| KYW-KFKX—Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co., Bloomingdale Township, Ill. Granted 
extension of completion date on construc- 
tion permit to Mar. 21, 1930. 

KDKA—Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Saxonburg, Pa. Granted extension of com- 
pletion date on construction permit to Mar. 
21, 1930. 

WCAP—Radio Industries Brdestg. Co., 
Asbury, N. J. Granted modification of 
a to move studio locally in Asbury, 

WNAT—Albert A. Walker, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Granted construction permit Dather!: 
zation to change transmitter location (lo- 
cally in Philadelphia) and install new equip- 
ment, maximum power 125 w., licensed 
power 100 w. i 

WLB-WGMS—University of Minn., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Granted construction per- 
j;mit to change location of transmitter from 
Minneapolis to one mile north of St. Paul; 
and location of studio locally in Min- 
neapolis, install new equipment and increase 
power from 500 to 1,000 w. | 

KFGQ—Boone Biblical College, Boone, 
Iowa. Granted authority to install auto- 
matic frequency control. 

WBAX—John H. Stenger Jr., Plains Town- 
ship, Pa. Granted modification of construc- 
tion permit extending completion date to 
Jan. 15, 1930. 

WFKD—Foulkrod Radio Eng. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Granted authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

WMAZ—Macon Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Macon, Ga. Granted modification of 
license to move studio locally in Macon, 
also transmitter, but disapproved for in- 
crease in power. 

KWCR—Harry F. Paar, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Granted construction permit to in- 
stall automatic frequency control and in- 
crease modulation. 7 

WSSH—Tremont Temple Baptist Church, 
Boston, Mass. Granted license for change 


time of operation; 1,360 kc. 500 w., divide 
with WLEX and WMAF. 
Co., Jackson, 


WJDX—Lamar Life Ins. 
Miss. Granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit, 1,270 ke. 500 w. night and an 
additional 500 w. day, unlimited time. 

KCRC—Champlin Ref. Co., Enid, Okla. 
Granted construction permit to change lo- 
cation of transmitter locally from Enid to 
outside of city limits. 

KGIR—KGIR, Ine., Butte, Mont. Granted 
construction permit, authorized to move 
studio and transmitter locally in Butte, 


and change equipment and increase power 
from 250 to 500 w. 

WCGU—U. S. Brdestg. Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Granted construction permit to 
change location of transmitter and studio 
locally in Brooklyn. (New location is that 
of WBBC’s present location of studio and 
transmitter.) 

Set for hearing: 

(New)—Virgil V. Evans, Atlanta, Ga. 
Construction permit for 970 kc. 1 kw., un- 
limited time. 

(New)—Boyd Evans, Tupelo, Miss. Con- 
steneteaet permit, 650 ke. 100 w., unlimited 
ime, . 

_ WEAI—Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. Mod- 

| ification of license, request authority to in- 

crease power from 500 to 1,000 w. 
WDAH—tTrinity Methodist Church, El 

Paso, Tex. Request consent to voluntary as- 
signment of license to Eagle Brdestg. Co. 
|. WRUF—Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Modification of license, requesting more 
hours of operation. 
| (New)—Roy G. Terry, Dallas, Tex. Re- 
| questing construction permit, 1,200 ke. 100 
| unlimited time of operation. 
| KMA—May Seed & Nursery Co., Shenan- 
|doah, Iowa. Requesting construction per- 


|mit to install new equipment and change 
! 


ee 
|sters of a chemical company and coal 
| teamsters, 

_Following is a list of the new disputes, 
giving the name of the company or in- 
| dustry involved, the nature of the dis- 
pute, the kind of craftsmen involved, the 
status of the case, and the cause: 

Mutual Telephone Company, Erie, Pa., 
controversy with an unreported number 
| of electrical workers; pending; objection 
| to nonunion labor. 

Coal Teamsters, Chicago, Ill.; threat- 
ened strike of an unreported number of 
team-tert; pending; working conditions. 
|_ Charles Lemming Chemical Company, 

Philadelphia, Pa.; lockout of an unre- 
ported number of teamsters; pending; 
cause nct yet reported. 

Following is a list of the old cases 
adjusted, giving the name of the indus- 
try affected, the nature of the dispute, 
the number and kind of craftsmen in- 
volved, the cause of the dispute, and the 
terms oi settlement: 

Depau) Hospital Building, St. Louis, 
|Mo.; centroversy with 400 _ building 
craftsmen; jurisdiction of window calk- 
ing; terms to be fixed by representa- 
| tives of disputants. 

Cleaners and Dyers, Chicago, Ill; 

working con- 


satisfactory settlement, chair- 
existing 





in frequency, increase in power and change |* * 


New Books 


AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WitHoUuT COMMENT BY THE UniTep STATES DAILY 


National Defense 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress, Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents 


and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Alexander the Great (Romances, ete.). ... 
A Middle Low German Alexander legend, 
from a newly discovered manuscript, pri- 
vately owned; edited, with introduction 
and notes, by A. J. Barnouw. (Germanic 
review texts, no. 1. Reprinted from the 
Germanic review, volume iv.) 78 p. N. Y., 
Columbia univ. press, 1929. 29-24493 

Atkinson, William Rudolph. The relation 
of intelligence and of mechanical speeds to 
the various stages of learning, by ... 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—George Peabody college 
for teachers, 1927.) p. 89-112. Lancaster, 
Pa., Lancaster press, 1929. 29-24762 

Bond, Paul Stanley, ed. The R. O. T. C. 
manual, Engineers. Ist ed. A text book | 
for the Reserve Officers training corps. | 
Basic course. 978 p,, illus. Annapolis, Na- 
tional service pub. co., 1929. 29-24756 

Borsodi, Ralph. This ugly civilization, by 
... 468 p. N. Y., Simon and Schuster, 
1929. 29-24750 

Bray, Charles Iseard. Financing the west- 
ern cattle industry, with special reference 
to Colorado, by . . (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Illinois, 1926. Reprinted 
from Colorado experiment station, Bul- 
letin 338, December, 1928.) 87 p., illus. 
Fort Collins, Col., 1928. 29-24753 

Bruner, Carl George. A manual of approved 
practices in printing, by .. .. Ernest S. 
Newcombé and Glenn U. Richard. 99 p., 
illus. Wichita, Kan., Wichita public schools, 
1929. 29-24890 | 

Carr, Wilbert Lester. The teaching of ele-| 
mentary Latin, by ... 25 p. Boston, 
Heath, 1929. 29-24764 

Davis, Charles Gerard. Shipping & craft 
in silhouette; drawings and text by. . 
(Marine research society, Salem, Mass. 
Publication no. 20.) 103 leaves. Salem, 
Mass., Marine research society, 1929. 

29-24757 

Davis, Charles Gerard. Ships of the past, 
by ...; with an introduction by Irving R. 

Wiles. (Marine research society, Salem, 

Mass. Publication no. 19.) 170 p. Salem, 

Mass., The Marine research society, 1929. 


29-24758 
Edwards, A. Rock gardens, how to plan 
and plant them, with sections on the wall, 
paved, marsh, and water gardens, by .. . 
8 plates in colour and 50 photographs 
and diagrams. 320 p. London, Ward, 
Lock, 1929. 29-24896 
Elliott, Willard Franklin. Elliott’s radio 
shorthand, by... 59 p. Logansport, La., | 
Elliott. pub. co., 1929. 29-24891 | 
Eulenspiegel. Till Eulenspiegel; a book of | 
old German folk tales, translated by WiJ- 
liam Stern; illustrations by Julius UTl- 
mann. 159 p. Seattle, Printed by Low-| 
man & Hanford co., 1929. 29-24492 | 
Fairfield, Howard Parker. The Starrett 
book for machinists’ apprentices, by . . 
and Carl S. Dow. 12th ed. 184 p., illus 
Athol, Mass., The L. S, Starrett co., 1929. | 
_ 29-24899 | 
Gibson, Wilfrid Wilson. The golden room } 
and other poems, by... 173 p. London, 
Macmillan, 1928. 29-26260 
Gt. Brit. Ministry of health. ... Report 
of an investigation into the public clearis- 
ing service in the Administrative county | 
of London, by J. C. Dawes, inspector of 
public cleaning, etc., Ministry of health. 
122 p., plates. London, H. M. S. O., 1929. | 
29-21890 
Hall, Mrs. Adda C. Wayside gleanings in 
prose and poetry, by... 174 p. Kings- | 
port, Tenn., Southern publishers, 1929. | 
29-24497 
Lamon, Harry Miles. Judging poultry, by 
and Jos. Wm. Kinghorne. 107 p.,| 
Washington, D. C., The authors, | 
29-24895 | 
Dancing Catalans, 
N. Y., Harper, 1929. 
‘ 29-26888 
Lummis, Charles Fletcher. Flowers of our 
lost romance, by ... 288 p. Boston,} 
Houghton, 1929. 29-24490 
Murchison, Carl Allanmore. ... The foun- 
dations of experimental psychology, by 
H. Banister, Philip Bard, W. B. Cannon 
and others, edited by... (The interna- 
tional university series in psychology.) 
907 p., illus. Worcester, Mass., Clark | 
univ. press, 1929. 29-24761 | 
National industrial conference board. In- | 
dustrial group insurance. 2d ed., rev.| 
46 p. N. Y., National industrial confer- | 
ence board, 1929. 29-24752 
Neuner, John Joseph William. Junior busi- | 
ness typewriting, by ... and Wallace B.; 
Bowman. 92 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, 
1929. 29-24888 | 
. The Psychological register, edited by | 
Carl Murchison in cooperation with F. C.| 
Bartlett. Stefan Blachowski, Karl Buhler 
and others. (The international univer- | 
sity series in pexemetegs.) 580 p.| 
Worcester, Mass., Clark univ. press, 1929. 
29-24760 
Public committee on power in New York | 
State. Open letter to Senator Wagner | 
from the Public committee on power. 
State control of Niagara power. 11 p. 
N. Y., 1929. 29-21882 
Quackenbush, Mrs.. Alice T. A. Perennials 
of flowerland, by... 258 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1929. 29-24894 
Raleigh, Sir Walter. The poems of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, edited by Agnes M. C. 
Latham. 200 p. London, Constable, 1929. 
29-24773 | 
Ransom, Will. Private presses and their | 
ar nn RR 


frequency from 930 to 630 ke. and increase 
power from 600 watts night, 1 kw. local 
sunset to 1 kw. night, 24% kw. local sunset. 

Commercial applications granted: 

(New)—Pan American Airways, Inc., 
Miami, Fla. Construction permit, experi- 
mental aeronautical station, frequency above 
30,000 ke, 

KHFO—Pan American Airways, Inc., Air- 
plane NC-144-M. ‘License, 333, 414, 9,250, 
5,690, 3,070, 2,662, 500 ke., 10-100 w. power 
(two transmitters). 

KHFQ—Pan American Airways, Inc., Air- 
plane NC-146-M. License, same frequency 
as above, also two transmitters. 

KHFR-—Pan American Airways, Inc., Air- 
plane NC-300-N. License, same frequency 
as above, 25 w. 

KHFS—Pan American Airways, Inc., Air- 
plane NC-304-N. License, same frequency 
as above, 25 w. 

KHFP—Pan American Airways, Inc., Air- 
plane NC-145-M. License, same frequency 
as above, 10-100 w. (two transmitters), 

WMDU—Pan American Airways, Inc., 
San Juan, P. R. Modification of license 
granted on 12,210 ke. 200 w., accordance 
with aviation plan as amended. 

WKDL—Pan American Airways, Inc., Mi- 
ami, Fla. License, 333, 414, 500, 2,662, 3,070, 
5,690 and 12,210 ke. 750 vg, accordance with 
aviation plan as amendeg. 

(New)—Press Wireless, Inc., Little Neck 
or Westbury, N. Y. Granted construction 
permit for general experimental purposes, 
on 23,100, 24,100, 26/100, 31,000, 37,000 45,000, 
55,000, 65,000 ke. 1 kw. 

WMR—Maeckay Radio and Tel. Co., near 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. Grantéd modification 
of construction permit, extension of com- 
pletion date to Jan. 15, 1930. 

W2XAN—Atlantic Brdestg. Corp., port- 
able, near Northfield, N. J. License for 
portable, 500 w. transmitter, to be used to 
determine field strength pattern of proposed 
location of WABC’s 50 kw. transmitter. 

WBF—tTropical Radio Teleg. Co., Boston, 
Mass. Modification of license to cover con- 
struction permit for additional transmitter. 

WBF—tTropical Radio Teleg. Co., Boston, 
Mass. Construction permit covering 200 w. 
general public coastal station on call fre- 
quencies 5,525, 11,050, 16,575, 22,100 ke., 
working, 4,172, 8.550, 12,370, 22,400 ke. to/| 
expire May 28, 1930. | 

KGKM—City of Beaumont, Beaumont, | 
Tex. Modification of construction permit, 
extension of time to Feb. 23, 1930, 

Set for hearing: | 





illus. 
1929. 
Langdon-Davies, John. 
by... 220 p. 





books, by... 493 p., illus. N. Y., R. R. 
Bowker co., 1929. 29-24889 
The Rayon journal and cellulose fibers; a | 
monthly publication for the artificial fibre 
industry. v. 1-3; Feb. 1926-May 1928. 
(Merged into Rayon.) 3 v. in 2, illus. 
N. Y., Textile reporting corporation, 
1926-28, 29-21880 
Robinson, Kenneth Allan. Essays toward 
truth; studies in orientation, second se- 
ries, selected by .. ., William Benfield 
Pressey, James Dow McCallum. 414 p. 
N. Y., Holt, 1929, 29-24768 
Russell, Charles Edward. From Sandy Hook 
to 62 degrees; being some account of the 
adventures, exploits and services of the 
old New York pilotboat, by ... 400 p., 
plates. N. Y., Century, 1929. 29-24755 
St. John, Claude. Canary breeding for be- 
ginners; a practical up-to-date guide, by 
.».. An entirely new ed.—thoroughly rev. 
—by C. A. House. 156 p., illus. Philadel- 
phia, McKay, 1929. 29-26926 
Semple, Daisy. Tommy and Jane and the 
birds, by ... with the cooperation of Gen- 
evieve Reily, illustrated by Fern Bisel 
Peat. 94 p. Akron, O., Saalfield pub. co., 
1929. 29-24238 
Shaaber, Matthias Adam. Some forerunners 
of the newspaper in England, 1476-1622, 
by.... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Pennsylvania, 1929.) 268 p., illus. Phila- 
delphia, 1929. 29-24765 
Shay, Frank. The Appelton book of Christ- 
mas plays, edited by . 252 p. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1929. 29-24491 
Spencer, Guilford Lawson. A handbook for 
cane-sugar manufacturers and their chem- 
ists, by the late ... 7th ed., rev., rewrit- | 
ten and enl., by George P. Meade. 560 p., | 
illus. N. Y., Wiley, 1929. 29-24900 | 
Trask, Mrs, Edna Betts. Southern California 
oe by... 64 p., plates. Pasadena, 
he author, 1929. 29-24893 
Wagenknecht, Edward Charles. The man 
Charles Dickens, a Victorian portrait, by 
- . + With an introduction by Gamaliel 
Bradford. 364 p. Boston, Houghton, 1929. 
29-24494 
White, Trentwell Mason. Writers of colonial 
New England, by ... and Paul William 
Lehmann. 176 p. Boston, The Palmer 
co., 1929. 29-24489 | 
Whitney, Norman Jehiel. Readings from 
the sources of English literature, Homer 
—the Arthurian legend—Scripture, edited 
by... 503 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1929. 
29-24767 
Wilkins, Robert A. Draughtsmanship unique, 
by... 22 leaves, illus. Loose-leaf. Salt 
Lake City, Pub. in cooperation with J. A. 
Giles, 1929. 29-24897 
¥polita. The Comedia Ypolita, edited with 
introduction and notes, by Philip Earle 
Douglass. (Thesis (Ph. D)—University 
of Pennsylvania, 1929.) 98 p. Philadel- 
phia, 1929. 29-24239 





Baldwin, James Willis. The social studies 
laboratory; a study of equipment and 
teaching aids for the social studies, by ... 
(Teachers college, Columbia university. 
Contributions to education, no. 371. Pub- 
lished also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia 
university.) 98 p. N. Y., Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia univ., 1929. 29-24624 

Bartlett, Lester William. The Y. M. C. A. 
executive secretary; an analysis of the 
activities of the secretary who is re- 
sponsible for the administration of a local 
Y. M. C. A. by ... Ralph M. Hogan, 
Alden W. Boyd. (Studies of the Young 
men’s Christian association college, Chi- 
cago.) 104 p. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago 
press, 1929. 29-24650 

Bible. Readings from the Bagiish Bible, 
Old Testament by Norman Whitney, 
foreword by Horace Ainsworth Eaton, 
273 p. N. Y., Ronald press, 1929. 29-24654 

Blood, Blanche. Hints to young teachers 
and music students, by... v. 1, illus. 
Chicago, The Music press, 1929. 29-25025 

Boring, Edwin Garrigues. . . A history 
of experimental psychology, by... (The 
Century psychology series, R. M. Elliott, 
editor.) 699 p., illus. N. Y., Century, 
1929. 29-24651 

Bragdon, Helen Dalton. Counseling the col- 
lege student; a study with special ref- 
erence to the liberal arts college for 
women, by .. (Harvard studies in ed- 
ucation, v. 13.) 162 p. Cambridge, Har- 
vard univ. press, 1929. 29-24622 

Brayton, Mrs. Isabella. The story of Hart- | 
ford, a history, compiled by - in} 
collaboration with John B. Norton. 212) 
p., plates. Hartford, N. Y., The Bullard | 
press, 1929. 29-24631 

Caswell, Hollis Leland. City school sur- 
veys, an interpretation and appraisal, 
by ... (Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity. Contributions to education, no. 
358. Published also as thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Columbia university. 130 w Sa 
Teachers college, Columbia univ., 1929. 

29-24626 

Clark, John Roscoe. Modern-school arith- 
metic, by ... Arthur S. Otis and Caroline 
Hatton. Enl. v. 1, illus. N. Y., World 
book co., 1929. 29-24911 

Cooke, Greville. .. . Tonality and ex- 
pression, by ... (The music student’s 
library, under the editorship of Stewart 
Macpherson, no. 2.) 58 p., illus. London, 
J. Williams, 1929. 29-25026 

Coolidge, Calvin. The autobievrer hy of 
Calvin Coolidge. 246 p. N. Y., Cosmo- 
politan, 1929. 2u-2 aul 

Dane, M. Home upholstery, by... (Pit- 
man’s craft for all series.) 97 p., illus. 
London, Pitman, 1929. 29-24904 

Deaville, Alfred Stanley. The colonial postal 
systems and postage stamps of Vancou- 
ver Island and British Columbia, 1849- 
1871; a sketch of the origin and early de- 
velopment of the postal service on the 
Pacific seaboard of British North Amer- 
ica, by ... Printed by authority of the 
Legislative assembly. (Archives of Brit- 
ish Columbia. Memoir no. viii.) 210 p. 
Victoria, B. C., 1928. 29-24638 

Dunn, Joseph Avery. Factors influencing 
checking in biscuit, by... (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—-University of Minnesota, 1928.) 39 
p., illus. Minneapolis, 1928. 29-24905 

Edwards, Agustin, Peoples of old, by... 
347 p. London, Benn, 1929. 29-24636 

Guatemala. Comision de limites. ... The 
boundary dispute between Guatemala and | 
Honduras, published by the , Boundary | 
commission of Guatemala. 63 p. Guate- 
mala, Tipografia nacional, 1928. 29-24637 

Hackh, Ingo Waldemar Dagobert. A chem- 
ical dictionary, containing the words gen- 
erally used in chemistry, and many of 
the terms used in the related sci- 
ences .. with their pronunciations, | 
based on recent chemical literature, | 
by ... with elaborate tables, diagrams, | 

ortraits and ... illustrations. 790 p.| 
hiladelphia, Blakiston, 1929. 39-34970 | 

Hibben, Paxton. The peerless leader, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, by .. . introduction | 
by Charles A. Beard. (The book. . .| 
was completed by C. Hartley: Grattan.) | 
446 p. N. Y., Farrar and Rinehart, 1929. 

29-24634 | 

Hubble, Edwin Powell, ...A spiral nebula 
as a stellarysystem, Messier 31, by 
(Contributions f 
observatory. no, 376. 
the Astrophysical journal, vol. lxix, 1929.) 
55 p. Chicago, 1929. 29-24916 

Lord, Emma Adele. . . Flower songs; 
words by L. E. Chittenden; music by .. 
drawings by Laura Bryan Gates. 47 p., 
illus. N. Y., Tullar-Meredith co., 1929, 

29-25028 

Lull, Richard Swann, Organic evolution, 
by... Rev.ed. 743 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1929. 


29-24909 
Macpherson, Stewart. 
duction to the principles of tonality. 
by (The music student’s library, 
under the editorship of ... no. 1.) bt 
p., illus. London, J. Williams, 1929. 


2909-25027 
Merrill, Paul Willard. 





(New)—Gulf Prod. Co., portable, mainly | 
Southwestern United States. Requesting 
construction permit, 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 
1,704 ke, 50 w. 


. + + The spectrum 
of B. D.+11°4673, by : (Contri- 
butions from the Mount Wilson observa- 


tory, no. 381. Reprinted from the, Astro- 


rom the Mount Wilson | 
Reprinted, from | 


| 


. . A simple intro- | 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are. obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divr- 
sion of I'he United States Daily. The 

- Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Convention Creating an International Union 
for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works, Signed at Berlin, November 13, 
1908; Revised, and Signed at Rome, 1928— 
No. 4, C. Copyright Office, Library of 
Congress. Price, 5 cents. 29-27591 

Report of the Librarian of Congress for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1929.  Li- 
brary of Congress. Price, 75 cents. 

(6-6273 ) 

Annual Report of the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service of the United 
States for the Fiscal Year 1929.—Docu- 
ment No. 3015, Public Health Service, 
United States Treasury Department. 
Price, 35 cents. (6-5954) 


Reports of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals—Volume 12, May 17, 1928, gu 
July 20, 1928. Price, $2.25. (24-27411) 

Endemic Goiter—Public Health Bulletin 
No. 192. Public Health Service, United 
States Treasury Department. Price, 35 
cents, 29-27435 

Rules of Practice before the Commission in 
Proceedings under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Price, 10 cents. 29-27439 

Car-Lot Shipments of Fruits and Vegetables 

from Stations in the United States for 

the Calendar Years 1926 and 1927—Sta- 
tistical Bulletin No. 27. Prepared by the 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 

States Department of Agriculture. Price, 

25 cents. (Agr. 25-292) 

ecidents at Metallurgical Works in the 

United States During the Calendar Year 

1927—Technical Paper’ 458. Bureau of 

Mines, United States Department of Con:- 

merce. Price, 10 cents. (15-26600) 

Iron and Steel Industry and Trade of Can- 
ada—T. I. B. No. 665. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. 29-27484 

List of Publications Relating to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and Other Publications Re- 
lating to Children—Price List 71, lith 
Edition. Free. (26-26175) 

Industrial, Agricultural, and General Em- 
ployment Prospects for 1830. United 
States Employment Service, United States 
Department of Labor. Free at Employ- 
ment Service. (125-2) 

List of Publications Relating to Immigra- 
tion, Naturalization, Citizenship of Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Negroes, and Aliens— 
Price List 67, 15th Edition. Free. 

(26-26387) 

Eighth Annual Report of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to the President 
of the United States. Price, 20 cents. 

(22-26686) 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the National 
Adviso:y Committee for Aeronautics 1929. 
Price, 25 cents. (16-26395 ) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


California—Supplement to the Board of 
Medical Examiners 1929 Directory, Hold- 
ing certificates issued under the Medical 
Practice Acts of California as of October 
1, 1929. Department of Professional and 
Vocational Standards, California State 
Printing Office, Sacramento, 1929. 71734 

California—Special Regulations No. 1, Care 
and Accounting for Funds and Property. 
The Adjutant General’s Office, California 
State Printing Office, 1929. 70919 


California—California Real Estate Direc- 
tory-Bulletin Supplement. Containing list 
of brokers and salesmen from March 1 
to September 1, 1929, together with ad- 
dresses delivered at the 25th Annual Con- 
vention of the California Real Estate As- 
sociation, and copy of the California Real 
Estate Act. Stephen Barnson, Commis- 
sioner, State Real Estate Department. 
Volume X, Number 2. Price, $1.00 per 
Annum, California State Printing Office, 
Sacramento, 1929. 70950 

California—List of Persons, Partnerships 
and Corporations Licensed as Insurance 
Brokers and Insurance Adjusters in Cali- 
fornia. Department of Investment, Di- 
vision of Insurance, California State 
Printing Office, Sacramento, 1929. 71156 

Lay 
physical journal, vol. Ixix 1929.) 49 p., 
plates. Chicago, 1929. 29-24915 

Mirick, Gordon R. Plane geometry and its 
uses, by .. . Marquis J. Newell, George 
A. Harper, with the cooperation of George 
Walker Mullins, illustrations by Dorothy 
Handsaker, Nelson Handsaker and others. 
288 p., illus. Evanston, Ill, Row, Peter- 
son, 1929. 29-24907 

Mirick, Gordon R. Sglid geometry and its 
uses, by ... Marquis J. Newell, George 
A. Harper, with the cooperation of George 
Walker Mullins, illustrations by Dorothy 
Handsaker, Nelson Handsaker and others. 
(Continues the pagination of the au- 
thor’s Plane geometry and its uses.) 460 
p., illus. Evanston, Ill, Row, Peterson, 
1929. 29-24908 

Michaell, Benjamin Foster. A study of a 
systematic method of teaching, by ... 
(Contributions to education of George 
Peabody college for teachers, no. 61. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—George Peabody college 
for teachers, 1928.) 105 p. Nashville, 
Tenn., George Peabody college for 
teachers, 1929, 29-24623 
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To THE UNITED States Daly, 
22d and M Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed remittance 
of $15 please enter my sub- 
scription to The United States 
Daily for two years. 
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Foreign Trade 


Exports of Leather 
Goods Show Gain for 


11 Months of 1929 


Footwear Leads All Other| 


Items in’ Shipments; | 
Czechoslovakian Shoes| 
Head List of Imports 


By ARTHUR B. BUTMAN 
.<, Shoe and Leather Manufactures 
Division, 
Department of Commerce 
United £ 
f. etured goods d ring the first 11 months | 


Ct. 


of 1929 ($16,507,475) increased 2.5 per | 


cent over the vclue of those of 1928 
($16,093,563), and the’imports ($37,974,- 
-799) increased 62.8 per cent over 1928 
($282°2,185). 


Leather footwear, the leading export 


item, contributed $10,850,970 to the total | 


value and represented an i crease of ap- 
proximately $400,000; leather belting ex- 
ports increr 1 from 1,127,603 pounds, 
valucd at $1,754,896, to 1,210,521 pounds, 
valued +t $1,893,170; the value of leather 
glo. exvorts rose from $151,617 to $181,- 
460. Trade in »cketbooks, purses, etc., 
remained about the same ($536,769 in 
1928 and $543,055 in 1929), while bags, 
suit ases, etc. ($152,975) and harness and 
scdd'’ery ($220.267) showed respective de- 
creases of $55,000 and $40,500. 


@> I” se Shoes Demanded 

The consuming public demands shoes— 
more shees—and in October, 1929, the 
United States shoe manufacturers had 
greater output than in any previous 
month during the period covered by the 
monthly statistics—November, 1921, to 
October, 1929 (37,081,732 pairs). The 
total production for the first 10 months 
of the current year amounted to 311,044,- 
034 pairs (November data not available.) 


This large domestic supply of footwear | 


was augmented by the importation of 
7,540,844 pairs of free and dutiable shoes, 
slippers, ete., during the 11 months ended 


Nov. 30. The imports comprised: Leather | 


boots and shoes (free), 5,533,720 pairs, 
valued at $15,420,047; leather slippers 
(free), 928,575 pers, valued at $1,378,- 
505, and dutiable footwear, 1,078,549 
pairs, valued at $289,373. 

As compared with the first 11 months 
of 1928, leather boots and shoes imported 
free into the United States in 1929 in- 
creased 187 per cent in quantity and 107.3 
per cent in value; leather slippers (free) 
increased 75.6 per cent in quantity and 
63.5 per cent in value, and dutiable foot- 
wear 1 and 8 per cent, respectively, m 
quantity and value. 

About 90 per cent of the shoes im- 
ported were for women and out of 4,916,- 
925 pairs of women’s shoes, valued at 
$12, 885,924, Czechoslovakia supplied 
8,928, 582 pairs, valued at $9,319,684. 
Austrian shoes ranked second in popu- 
larity according to import data,« 321,173 
pairs, valued at $868,033; French shoes 
third, 285,097 pairs, valued at $1,160,866; 
followed by Switzerland and Germany, 
156,072. pairs ($712,722) and 131,978 
pairs ($306,105), respectively.. As com- 
pared with 1,790,737 pairs of women’s 
shoes valued at. $5,212,060 imported dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1928, 
the 1929 importations increased 174.6 
per cent in quantity and 147.2 per cent 
in value. 

Imports Show Gain 

During the 11 months ended Novem- 
i, 1929, the United States imported 
399,255 pairs of shoes for men and boys, 

@ah increase of 10.6 per cent over the 
quantity (361,913 pairs) imported in 
1928, and the value $2,104,723 increased 
14.2 per cent over $1,842,656. Of these 
imports the United Kingdom supplied 
274,830 pairs ($1, 695.188); Czechoslo- 
vakia 54,962 pairs ($154,271), and Can- 
ada 48,861 pairs ($163,536). 

Imports of children’s shoes increased 
from 181,855 to 217,540 pairs, valued at 
$429,400, and were principally of Swiss 
origin (130,156 pairs, valued at $319,132). 

Out of the 4,477,570 pairs of footwear 
supplied foreign countries, 1,726,533 
pairs, valued at $5,192,263 wéte for men 
and boys, a gain of approximately 40,000 
pairs over the. exports of 1928. Among 
the important markets for men’s and 
boys’ shoes, improvement was noted in 
Panama (119,556 to 178,333 pairs); Mex- 
ico, 122,840 to 129,309 pairs); Canada, 
(79,176 to 107,252 pairs); United King- 
dom (45,762 to 98,547 pairs); and 
Jamaica (78,290 to 90,223 pairs). Trade} 4 
with Cuba declined from 624,732 to 413,- 
922 pairs and that with Colombia from 
106,989 to 99,330 pairs. 


Exports of women’s shoes increased in | 


value from $4,014,582 to $4,380,659 but 
decreased in quantity from 1, 666, 075 to 
1,607,850 pairs. Canada, the leading 
market was supplied with 392,326 pairs 
($1,419,532), an increase of about 60,000 
pairs over the 1928 demand. West Indies 
and Bermudas, New Zealand, Jamaica, 
and Mexico were supplied respectively 
with 126,279, 41,335, 118,282 and 74,378 
pairs, in each of the countries mentioned 
an increased trade. Other of the im- 
portant markets where decreased demand 
prevailed were: United Kingdom, in- 
crease in value from $481,803 to $565,352 
but decrease in quantity, 330,834 to 201,- 
206 pairs; Cuba, 129,485 to 93,028 pairs; 
pairs; Cuba, 129,485 to 93,026 pairs; 
Jamaica, 121,119 to 113,282 pairs; and 
Dominican Republic, 
pairs. 

Exports of children’s shoes increased 
from 613,648 to 653,082 pairs, valued at 
$718,650. Colombia increased the de- 

iand from 74,263 to 88,958 pairs; New- 
foundland and Labrador from 31,278 to 
48,509 pairs; Panama from 57,484 to 
66,481 pairs, and Canada from 19,469 
to 38,178 pairs. Cuban demand declined 
from 289,757 to 250,603, pairs. 

More Gloves Shipped 


Popularity of American slippers was 
shown during the 1929 period by exports 
of 489,605 pairs, valued at $465,208, as 
compared with 341,227 pairs during the 
corresponding period of 1928. Exports 
of athletic and miscellaneous footwear 
declined from 56,654 to 50,500 pairs. 

Out of 1,210,521 pounds of leather belt- 
ing exported to foreign countries during 
the first 11 months of the current year, 
South American markets were supplied 
with. 236,674 prasts, valued at $365,071, 
an increase of nearly 40,000 pounds over 
the preceding’ year. Britis India in- 
creased the demand from 148,726 to 205,- 
459 pounds, valued at $330, 606; China 
was supplied with 168,906 pounds ($265,- 
828), an increase of 47,000 pounds; Can- 
ada increased the demand from 154,636 
to 164,936 pounds; Mexico and British 
South Africa were supplied with 92,560 
and 34,644 pounds, respectively, as com- 
pared with 105,044 and 26,742 pounds last 
year. Trade with the United Kingdom 


*es exports of lather manv- | 


84,028 to 172,676 | 


|from 16,474 dozen pairs, valued at $151,- 


Platform Scales and 


Weekly List of Commodities 


Foreign markets for American-made 
| products, as made public Jan. 6 by the 
| Department of Commerce in its weekly 
list of overseas trade opportunities, in- 
clude a large variety of articles desired 
jin all parts of the world. 

Chamois leather, railway equipment, | 
platform scales, perfume bottles, electric 


| are wanted in Switzerland, England, New 
Zealand, Morocco, Brazil, Sumatra, Scot- 
land, Germany, Canada and other coun- | 
tries. 

Detailed information on these inquiries 
may be obtained by firms and individuals ' 
from any of the district or cooperative 
| offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
'mestic Commerce throughout the United | 
States. | 

In the following list the symbol (a) 
means agency, (p) means purchase, (a; 
and p) means both, and (a or p) means 
either. The list follows in full text: 
Agricultural Implements: 

Tractors, agricultural, of 10 to 20 and 
17 to 20 horsepower, 43035, Brescia, | 
Italy (p). 
Automotive Products: | 

Automobile accessories, 42976, Per- 
nambuco, Brazil (a); automobile acces- 
sories, novelties, and tools, 42013, Frank- 
| fort, Germany (p); automobile acces- 
sories, such as brake hands, coupling | 
rings, windshield. wipers, lamps, and 
pumps, 42978, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
automobile accessories and _ novelties, 
42975, frankfort, Germany (a); garage 
equipment and tools, 42977, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p). 

Chemicals: 

Carbolineum, 42926, Marseille, France 
(a); casein, 43010, Ancon, Canal Zone 
(p); chemicals, laboratory, 43006, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a); oils, orange, lemon, 
peppermint, worm, seed, etc., 42979, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); paints, 42976, | 
Pernambuco, Brazil (a); paints, auto- 
mobile, 43042, Pernambuco, Brazil (a);/ 
rosin, 42976, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); 
turpentine, 25 barrels, 42980, Wiesbaden, 
Germany (p); zinc-oxide, 43010, Ancon, | 
Canal Zone, Panama (p). | 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: | 
| Medicinal adhesive tape, 43006, Sao 
| Paulo, Brazil (a); perfumes, 42025, 
Frankfort, Germany (a); prophylactics, 
42037, Guatemala City, Guatemala (a).| 
Electrical Appliances: 

Address equipment and amplification, 
| electricully operated, 43944, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (p); batteries, stor- 
age, 43042, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); 
household electrical appliances, 42981, 
Goteborg. Sweden (a); 42982, Vienna, 
Austria (a); 43041, Quebec, Canada (a 
or p); radio material, 42982, Vienna, 
| Austria. (a); refrigerators, electric, | 
43041, Quebec, Canada (a or p); wiring 
supplies ‘and fixtures, qlectric, 43004, | 
| Pernambuco, Brazil (a). 
Foodstuffs: 

Buttermilk, semisolid, 43920, Ham-/} 
| burg, Germany (p); canned foods, 42982, 
Vienna, Austria (a); canned foods, and 
condiments, 42008, Bogota, Colombia 
(a); canned fruit, 43021, Toronto, Can-} 
ada (a); canned sardines and salmon, 
42984, Caracas, Venezuela (a); chocolate 
coatings, liquors, and cocoa powders, 
| 43019, Berlin, Germany (a or p); egg 
jand milk powders, 43019, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a or p); extracts and flavors, 
43019. Berlin, Germany (a or p); flour, |} 
wheat, 42976, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); 
fruit (apples), 42983, Oslo, Norway (a); | 
42985, Glasgow, Scotland (a); glucose, 
43919, Berlin, Germany (a or p); lard, 
42984, Caracas, Venezuela (a); nut and 
fruit ‘specialties for confectionery trade, | 
43019, Berlin, Germany (a or p); oil, 
rapeseed, blown, 43023, Toronto, Can- | 
jada (a); oils, essential, 43019, Berlin, | 
Germany (a or p); seeds, grass, such as 
redtop seed, Kentucky blue grass, and 
meadow fescue, 1,000 to 5,000 kilos, 
| 43007, Griesheim, Germany (p); vege- 
; tables (potatoes), 42984, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (a). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Galvanized iron, black, 43024, Cairo, 
Egypt (a); galvanized roofing, 42976, 
Pernambuco, Brazil (a); graphite and 
abrasive papers, 43016, Olomouc, Czecho- | 
slovakia (a); hardware, builders’, 43024, 
Cairo, Egypt (a); hardware, builders’ and 
kitchen, especially locks, hinges, screws, 
aluminum, enamel ware, and cutlery, 
43017, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); hardware, 
hand implements, etc., 43043, Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia (a); hardware, shelf, 
42976, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); hardware, 
window, and fittings, 438039, Glasgow, 
Scotland (a and p); kitchen utensils, 
42981, Goteborg, Sweden (a); kitchen 
utensils, such as saucepans, caldrons, 
pots, and any old copper goods made of 
copper sheets, tinned or not, 42986, Mar- 
seille, France (a); pipe and fittings for 
heating equipment, 43918, Bradford, Eng- 
land (p); pipes, iron, wrought, 42987, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia (p); plumbing sup- 
plies, Saaileale rly for hospitals and con- 
vents, 43045, Quebec, Canada (a or p); 
scales, platform, automatic, and auto- 
matic dial head gears for fitting to exist- 
ing weigh-bridges, 43018, Bradford, Eng- 
land (p); steel buildings, portable, steel 
frames for hangars, and steel bridges, 
43022, Rabat, Morocco (p); Wire, barbed, 
and wire nails, 42976, Pernambuco, Bra- 
zil, (a); wire, tinned, 43024, Cairo, 
Egypt (a). 
Leather: 

Jhamois leather, 








43931, Zurich, Switz- 
erland (a or p); kid leather, glazed, 
black and colored, for shoes, 42989, 
Frankfort, Germany (a); sheep upper 
and. lining leather for shoes, 42988, 
Pirmase:s, Germany (a and p). 
Lumber and Products: 

Dougias fir plywood, 43915, Hamburg, 
Germany (a). 

Machinery: 

Boiler accessories for heating large 
buildings 43918, Bradford, England (p); 
fruit drying machinery, especially for 
drying bananas, 42992, Santos, Brazil 
(p); sand blast machine for etching and 
embossing plate glass, 42990, Wellington, ; 
New Zealand (p); shoe manufacturing 
machinery, 42988, Pirmasens, Germany 
(a and ps tapping machines for fittings, 
flanges, valves, bolts, and nuts, 42991, 
Wiesbacen, Germany (p); umbrella 
handle and walking stick manufacturing 
machinery, 42993, Eschwege, Germany 
(p); woodworking machinery for making | 
CS ey 
(60,713) pounds), and Cuba (50,659 
pounds), declined. 

The exports of leather gloves increased 











617, to 20,242 dozen pairs, valued at 
$181, 860. 
from 10,519,543 pairs, valued at $10,- 
173,452, to 15, 871,536 pairs, valued at 
$16,060,110, 


| many 
; rubber soles, 43038, Buenos Aires, Ar- 


|nambuco, By 


| glassware, 
| (a); 


tonia 
43005, Sydney, Australia (a); rope, ma- 


43035, Brescia. Italy (p); 


| Chemical 


;the commodity a solidifying point of 
| degrees. 


| high grade wood flour, 
| said to indicate that the wood of maple, 
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Leather In 


Perfume Bottles 


Desired by Foreign Markets 


Announced. by Department of Commerce 


one-piece seat bottoms, 43030, Santiago, 
Chile (a and p). 
Minerals: 

Boron ore, crude, 43029, Hamburg, 
Germany (p); brass wire ‘and sheets, 
| 43024, Cairo, Egypt (a); brick, building 


dustry 
Importers Benefit 


‘Among American Goods Sought Abroad By Nine Decisions 


Duty Is Reduced 30 Per Cent 
On Artificial Flowers; 
Lower Tariff on Wine 
Glasses Is Upheld 


or face, fire, and refractory "products, | 


43028, Quebec, Canada (a or p); copper 


mica, powdered, 43010, Ancon, Canaf 
Zone, Panama (p). 
Motion Pictures: 

Motion pictures and related commodi- 
ties, 42982, Vienna, Austria (a). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Wallboard, 43028, Quebee, Canada (a 
|}or p). 

Petroleum Products: 

Kerosene, 48027, Medan, Sumatra (a 
and p); lubricating oils and greases, 
| 43012, Concepcion, Chile (a). 
| Railway Supplies: 

Railway equipment, 43022, Rabat, Mo- 
rocco (p). 

Rubber Goods: 

Footwear, rubber, 43003, Berlin, Ger- 

(a); shoes, tennis, canvas, with 


gentina (a); waste rubber, 10 tons or 
more, 42994, Frankfort, Germany (p). 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Boots and shoes, 43033, Bulawayok, 
Southern Rhodesia ‘a). 
| Specialties: 

Bottles, perfume, small, 43011, Per- 
il (p); carbon paper, 43,000, 
Berlin, Germany (p); furniture, office, 
wooden, especially desks and filing cabi- 
nets, 42999, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); 
fine, 42998, Havana, Cuba 
household appliances, 42981, 
Goteborg, Sweden (a); household appli- 
ances, hand operated, 42982, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a); jeweiry, 
de Janeiro, Brazil (a); laboratory equip- 


|ment, 43006, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); no- 


tions or fancy goods, 43032, Bethlehem, 
South Africa (a); office machinery and 
supplies of all kinds, especially patented 
novelties, 42995, Dresden, Germany (a 
or p); pianos, 42999, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil (a); sponges, natural, 43040, Zurich, 


| Switzerland (a or p); sporting goods, 


43013, Frankfort, Germany (p); surgical 
instruments, 42997, Berlin, Germany (a); 
vacuum cleaners and sweepers, hand op- 
erated, 42981, Goteborg, Sweden (a); 
vanity cases, metal, 42996, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); watches and clocks, 


high grade, 42999, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- | 


zil (a). 
Texti‘es: 

Collars, semisoft, men’s, 43034, Tal- 
linn, Estonia (a); cotton piece goods, 
especially poplins, sateens, and shirt- 
ings, 43009, Athens, Greece (a); cotton 
remnants in velvets, warp satins, plain 
and printed voiles, and white and colored 


| poplirs, 43036, Rajkot, India (p); elastic 


tapes, bands and ribbons, for manufac- 
ture of suspenders, 43034, Tallinn, Es- 
(a); hosiery, rayon, women’s, 


nila and sisal, for agricultural binders, 
silk piece 
goods, 43001, Amsterdam, Netherlands 
(a); textile and fancy goods, 43033, 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia (a); yarn, 
cotton, mercerized cotton, rayon, and 
wooi, 43002, Troyes, France (a);. yarn, 
cotton, wool, rayon, and silk, 43014, 
Chemnity, Germany (a). 


Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 3308 was published in previous is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed sub- 
sequently. follows: 

No. 3309. United States v. R. R. Rogers 
Co. Naphthalene balls. Reap- 
praiser-:nt No. 72446. Naphthalene balis 
entered as solidifying under 79 degrees cen- 
tigrade, held duty free are claimed by the 
Government dutiable at 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem based upon the American selling price 
due to the presence of acennaphthene giving 
‘ 


No. 3310. Edward Jefferson, Inc., v. United | 
States. Dyeing machines used in textile 
plant—Textile machinery. Certain dyeing 
machines exclusively employed in a textile 
plant for dyeing wool tops held properly 
dutiable at 35 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 372, tariff act of 1922, for textile 
machinery not specially provided for, are 
claimed dutiable at 30 per cent as machines 
not specially provided for, or at 25 per cent 
as centrifugal machines. 

No. 3311. United States v. A. S. Meyer, 
Inc. Metals—Saddlery—Spur chains. Spurs, 
spur straps, spur chains and leather straps 
forming no part of the equipment of a horse 
for riding purposes Leld dutiable as separate 
entities are claimed dutiable at 50 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 345, tariff act 
of 1922. 

No. 8312. J. Benitez Cintez v. United 
States. Paintings. Paintings made from a 
photograph held dutiable as works of art at 
20 per cent ad ‘valorem under paragraph 
1449, tariff act of 1922, are claimed oy 
free as original paintings under paragrap’ 
1704 of the same act. 

No. 3813. Fritz & La Rue, Inc., v. United 
States. Sea grass furniture —Rattan furni- 
ture. Certain furniture held properly duti- 
able at 60 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 407, tariff act of 1922, is claimed duti- 
able at 331-3 per cent under paragraph 410 
of the seme act. 


Demand for Wood Flour 
In Industry Grows Larger 


The increasing demand for wood flour 


in the manufacture of various articles, | 


including phenol-resin products, linoleum, 
and dynamite cartridges, is reported to 
have resulted in an increase in consump- 
tion from %000 tons in 1924 to 40,000 
tons in 1928, according to the Commerce 
Department’s lumber division, During | 
the latter year, 14,490,401 pounds of 
wood flour, valued at $94,723, was im- 
ported, although many American opera- 
tors are said to be spending money “4 
dispose of sawdust and shavings which 

could be converted into wood flour equal 
in every way to that produced by for- 
eign mills. True firs, white pines, and 
spruces are reported to be the chief 
woods available in the United States for 
Observations are 


ash, white birch, and basswood also 
should be capable of producing a good 


void of resin and have the necessary 
light color, 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


‘ 


imitation, 42999, Rio! 


New York, Jan. 4.—Importers are the 


| refrigerators, kerosene, automobile ac- bottoms, 43924, Cairo, Egypt (a); cop-! beneficiaries in a number of decisions 
cessories and many other commodities per, scrap, 42986, Marseille, France (a\;| just announced by the United States 


| aeons Court. In one of these cases, 
following a recent ruling by the United 
| States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
| peals, in Washington, the duty is low- 
; ered from 90 per cent ad valorem, under 
| paragraph 1430, to 60 per cent ad va- 
| lorem, under paragraph 1419, tariff act 
of 1922, on imported artificial ‘flowers. 

These cases were pending before the 
customs tribunals for some years and 
only recently the appeal court rendered 
a final decision fixing the duty on arti- 
ficial flowers at 60 and not 90 per cent, 

Hundreds of protests have accumulated 
on what are known as the “suspended 
files” of the United States Customs Court 
heré, awaiting the appeal court’s con- 
clusions. These are now to be acted 
upon and the first one has just been de- 
cided in favor of the following importers, 
entitling them to refunds: Geo. Legg 
Sons, H. & E. & S. Meyers, the Riegel 
Roos Co., Chas. Riegelman Co., B. Robin- 
son, Bernard Robinson, the W. H. 
| Schlichter Co., Inc., the A. L. Simon Co. 
and Zucher & Joséphy. (Protests 16813- 
G-9152-24, etc.) 

Claim Is Granted 

In a decision, granting a tariff claim 
of the J. Sklar Manufacturing Co., the 
United States Customs Court reduces the 
duty on imported surgical forceps from 
60 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
354, to 45 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 359, tariff act of 1922. (Pro- 
test 371890-G-3601-27.) 

Trick wine glasses are not toys, duti- 
able at 70 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922, the 
United States Customs Court rules in 
substantiating protests of B. Lisk & Bro. 
The court fixes duty on these glasses at 
only 55 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 218 of the existing tariff law. 
(Protests 15504-G-8563-24, etc.) 

In a decision sustaining a protest of 
the Belgian Trading Co. et al., the United 
States Customs Court finds that certain 
| imported bottles, less than one-fourth of 
|a pint in size, taxed by the collector at 
the rate of 55 per cent ad valorem, un- 
|der paragraph 218, should have been as- 
sessed for tariff purposes at only 50 
cents per gross, under paragraph 217, act 
of 1922. Judge Sullivan writes the opin- 
ion. (Protest 165782-G-14279-26.) 

The J. H. Scott Paper Co., New Or- 
leans, has obtained a ruling from the 
United States Customs Court on the tar- 
iff classification of side runs, cut from 
standard newsprint paper. This mer- 
chandise, upon entry through the cus- 
toms, was subjected to duty at the rate 
of 30 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1309, tariff act of 1922. The court 
fixes duty at one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1301, act of 1922, as printing 
paper not specially provided for. (Pro- 
test 148495-G-8186.) 

Duty Reduced on Rosaries 

Certain rosaries, taxed by the collec- 
| tor at 50 per cent ad valorem, under par- 
agraph 1446, tariff act of 1922, are held 
dutiable at 15 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der another provision in said paragraph 
1446, in a decision by the United States 
Customs Court sustaining a protest of 
P. J. Kennedy & Sons. (Protest 311107- 
G-30719-28.) 

George Borgfeldt & Co. win in a deci- 
sion reducing the duty on india rubber 
balls. These balls, the court finds, are 
dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 1402, tariff act of 1922. 
The collector’s assessment at a higher 
rate is set aside. (Protest 34663-G- 
2119.) 

Certain welding rods, imported by 
William J. Oberle, Inc., New Orleans, 
were taxed by the collector at the rate 
of 40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 

graph 399, act of 1922, as manufactures 
of metal, not specially provided for. The 
United States Customs Court has just 
ruled that duty should have been taken 
by the customs officers at the rate of only 
25 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1401, act of 1922, as mametaatures of 
asbestos. (Protest 358163-G-8879.) 
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Distribution 


| Value of Copper Taken From Two Mines 


In Alaska Is in Excess of $200,000,000 


Of Customs Court Lead, Marble, Silver, Platinum and Limestone Are Other 
Deposits Reported by Geological Survey 


Increased production of minerals 
in Alaska in 1929 is announced by 
the Department of the Interior on 
the basis of advance statemente by 
the Alaskan Branch of the Geological 
Survey. Publication of the state- 
ment was begun in the issue of Jan. 

4 and concludes in full text: 

In 1929, as formerly practically all 
of the copper came from two mines near 
j| Kennecott, in the Copper River region, 
and from one mine on Latouche Island, 
in the Prince William Sound region. 
These mines alone, according to the pub- 
lished records of the Geological Survey, 
have yielded copper worth more than 
$200,000,000 in the 19 years or so that 
they have been actively developed. 

Search for new ore bodies and for ex- 
tensions of the known ore bodies has been 
continued at all the producing mines, and 
development work has been carried on at 
several of the other properties that have 
not yet reached a producing stage. 
Among the places where the most active 
prospecting for copper ores has been car- 
ried on during the year may be mentioned 
the Nelson prospect, on Glacier Creek, 


from the copper ores—in fact, during 
1928, the latest year for which complete 
reports are available, over three-quar- 
ters of the silver came from that source. 
With the reduction in the output of 
copper ore in 1929 the quantity of silver 
naturally shows a corresponding de- 
crease. 

Furthermore, the average selling price 
of silver was only 53.4 cents an ounce, 
against 58.5 cents in 1928. Owing to 
the greater output of gold from both 
lodes and placers there was some oe 
crease in the output of silver atscinte| 
with the gold. The quantity of silver | 
contained in ordinary lode or placer gold 
is, however, relatively so small, and sil- 
ver is so low in price, that the increase 
of nearly $1,000,000 in the output of 
gold means an increase of only a few 
thousand dollars in the value of the sil- 
ver recovered from those sources. 

Some silver was also recovered ‘from 
ores that are principally valuable for 
the lead and silver they contain. Most 
of the ore of this sort is mined in the 
Hyder district, in southeastern Alaska, 
and is shipped to smelters in the States 
for treatment. Silver-lead ores are, 





&\2 tributary of Chitistone River, in the 


Nizina Valley, where a force of men have 
driven several hundred feet of tunnel 
to prospect the outcroppings of high- 
grade copper ore that have been found 
there. This work is being done by the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation under op- 
tion from the owner, and doubtless if the 
results of the exploration are satisfac- 
tory the property will be developed to a 
producing stage. 

In that event at least 25 miles of new 
railroad will be required for shipping 
the ore. On Knight Island copper pros- 
pects that have long been known but have 
lain dormant for several years were un- 
der investigation by a Canadian mining 
company, which plans to drill the area 
thoroughly so as to determine the prac- 
ticability of developing them. That there 
are in Alaska copper deposits which are 
not now producing but which hold prom- 
ise of profitable development seems prac- 
tically certain, but the successful develop- 
ment of a large copper mine is an ex- 
pensive and time-consuming task, so 
that it is still too early to predict with 
certainty the future worth of any spe- 
cific property that is now being ex- 
ploited. The present indications seem to 
be favorable for some of them to become 
productive. 


Most of the silver produced in Alaska 
during recent years has been recovered | 


LLL ee 


principal sources of this take are St. 
Paul Island and St. George Island of the 
Pribilof group. 

The total for this year was 40,068 seal- 
skins, most of which came from St. 
Paul Island, while the total for last year 
was 31,099 skins, it was stated. Most 
of these skins are obtained during the 
regular season, which is in the Sum- 
mer, but.in the Fall of every year about 
800 seals are killed by the natives for 
food and these skins are utilized and in- 
|cluded in the take, it was said. 








Certain so-called marcasites, taxed by | 


the customs authorities at 40 per cent a:l) 


valorem, under paragraph 399, act of 
1922, as manufactures of metal not spe- 
cially provided for, are held by the United 
States Customs Court to be dutiable at 
20 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 


This ruling sustains a protest of S. Na- 
than & Co. (Protest 289756-G-14644-28.) 


Effect of Adherence 
To World Court Clarified 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
nounced by Senator Vandenberg, are as 
follows: 

Q. Is it your conclusive judgment ‘that 
the United States cannot be made a liti- | 
gant in the World Court without the | 
specific consent of the United States in- 
each instance? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your conclusive judgment that 
advisory opinions cannot be rendered by 
the court in a ‘matter in which the 
United States has an interest except as 
the United States assents? A. Yes. 

Is it your conclusive opinion that 
the court is not calculated to render an 
advisory opinion over the protest of the 
United States in a case in which the 
Yostes States claims an interest? A. 

es. 

The committee on international law 
of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York includes Elihu Root, 
George W. Wickersham, Frederick R. 
Coudert, James W. Gerard, John G. Mil- 
| burn and Frank L. Polk, Senator Van- 
denberg pointed out. 





Sealskin Production 
Set Record in 1929 


Output of 40,068 Greatest in 
40-year Period 


The take of sealskins for 1929 was the 
largest on record for’40 years. In 1888 


Imports of gloves increased | grade of wood flour, since they are de-| production reached its ‘previous high 


available by the Bureau of Fisheries, De- 
of The 


avail according to information just made 


partment Commerce, two 
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1429, act of 1922, as semiprecious stones. | 
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however, known in widely separated 
parts of the Territory, and some pros- 
pecting is in progress at several places 
for ores of this type. The high cost of 
transportation and treatment discour- 
ages development of or search for these 
ores except in the more accessible parts 


{of Alaska. 


Coal Production 


| Shows Decline 


The production of coal from Alaska 
mines is estimated to have been some- 
what less in 1929 than in 1928. As 
usual, the greater part of the output 
came from the Matanuska and Healy 
River fields. The principal producing 
mines were those of the Evan Jones Coal 
Co. and the Alaska Matanuska Coal Co., 
in the Matanuska field, and the Suntrana 
mine of the Healy River Coal Corpera- 
tion, in the Healy River field. No notable 
new developments were reported during 
the year at either of these fields. The 
interruption of railroad transportation on 
the Suntrana spur, caused by the destruc- 
tion of part of the bridge over the Ne- 
nana River during the Spring high wa- 
ter, resulted in lessened production from 
the Healy River field. 

In the Matanuska field the Evan Jones 
Coal Co. completed its contract for rail- 
| road coal by the end of May, and its 
mine remained closed during the rest of 
the year. The Alaska Matanuska Coal 
| Co. started shipping coal in July and 
continued active production at an in- 
creasing rate throughout the rest of the 
year. Development work that yielded a 
small amount of coal was also carried on 
at the Pioneer mine, on Moose Creek, and 
at the Heckey property, on Coal Creek. 

Some development work was done on 
coal deposits on Admiralty Island, in 
southeastern Alaska, by the Admiralty 
Island-Coal Company and a small amount 
of coal was shipped to Juneau to supply 
part of the local market. A little coal 
for local needs is also reported to have 


| 
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DOM of ‘oF BUILDER and 
-JUDGEMENT of COURTS 


Calendar of 
Conferences 


The following conferences are sched- 
uled under the auspices of governmental 
agencies: 

Jan. 19 to 24, inclusive—General confér- 
ence, National Canners’ Association, Chieago, 
under the auspices of the division of sim- 
plified. practice, Bureau of Standards. 

Jan. 20.—Speech at conference of Crushed 
Stone Association, Cincinnati, by R. L. Lock- 
wood, of the division of simplified practice, 
Bureau of Standards. 

Jan. 14.—General conference of manufac- 
turers, distributors gnd consumers of feld- 
spar, under the direction of H. H. Steidle of 
the division of trade standards, Bureau 
of Standards. 
aaa 
been produced, principally by Eskimos, 
from coal beds on the Kuk River near 
Wainwright, in northwestern Alaska. 
No new developments were reported to 
have been in progress during the year 
in the Bering River field, nor in any of 
the many coal fields that are known in 
other parts of Alaska. 


All the petroleum produced in Alaska 
in 1929 continued to come from the wells 
of the Chilkat Oil Company, near Ka- 
talla, where, in addition to the oil wells, 
the company operates a small refinery. ° 
The gasoline and distillate produced 
from this petroleum are much in demand 
in the local market, as they are said to 
be of better quality than the usual com- 
mercial brands. This company is re- 
ported to have continued operations” in 
this field on essentially the same scale 
as heretofore. 

During the year a drill rig was shipped 
into the region near Katalla by the 
Alaska Consolidated Oil Co., and ar- 
rangements were made to prospect the 
company’s holdings. The equipment did 
not reach the ground until August, so 
that most of the work accomplished was 
preparatory rather than actual drilling. 
Until the tract has been thoroughly 
tested the company will be in no. posi- 
tion to formulate plans for its develop- 
ment, so that at this time little can be 
added to the statement that it is ex- 
pected ihat work will be carried on as 
rapidly as conditions permit. 

The only other place in Alaska where 
drilling for oil was in progress during 
the year was in the Matanuska Valley, 
a short distance west of Chickaloon, 
where the ePterson Oil Association con- 
tinued work throughout most of the open 
season. At this place the hole was 
drilled by means of a standard rig and: 
had. reached a depth betieen 1,300 and 
1,400 feet. Much time was lost on ac- 
count of breakage and other mechanical 
difficulties, and the interruption of 
transportation on the railroad branch 
caused by washout delayed repairs. 

No new activities in the search for 
petroleum in the Alaska Peninsula, in 
northern Alaska, or elsewhere in the 
Territory were reported during the year. 
This lack of activity does not indicate 
that the possibilities of finding petro- 
leum in these regions are regarded as 
exhausted nor that search has been 
permanently abandoned. It simply 
means that the proving of a new oil field 
in Alaska is an extremely expensive 
task, which can be undestskan only by 
a large, strongly financed company, ahd 
that such companies at present find 
more certain promise of immediate re- 
turns in other fields. 
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Organization Classed 


As Business League 


Levy on Income Declared by 
Appellate Court Not to 
_Be Applicable 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Kansas City Hay | 
Dealers Association was a business league | 
and hence exempt from the Federal in- | 
come tax, the Circnit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Cirguit has held. 

The association. was composed of 50 to 
60 men who were individually engaged in 
buying and selling hay and straw on the 
Kansas City market. It had no capital ! 
stock or stockholders and did not operate 
any business, but employed men to 
inspect, weigh and watch cars of hay and | 
straw, the court explained. The associa- 
tion, the opinion pointed out, was a 
clearing house of information for its 
members and assisted those engaged in 
the hay business in Kansas City. 

All money collected by the association 
went into a general fund and no part of | 
it Was ever distributed to members, it | 
was shown. The fact that there might 
be a surplus if the association dissolved | 
‘was a remote contingency that would not 
destroy the exemption, the court ruled. 


NoAH CROOKS, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL | 
REVENUE, i 





Va 
Kansas City Hay DEALERS ASSOCIATION. | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8595. | 


Appeal from the District Court for the | 

Western District of Missouri. 
WILLIAM L. VANDEVANTER, United States 

Attorney, Harry L. THomMaAS, Assistant 

United States Attorney, C. M. CHAR-| 

EST, General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- | 

nal Revenue, and LESTER L. GIBSON. | 

Special Attérney, Bureau of Internal | 

Revenue, submitted brief for the col- | 

lector; HENRY N. Ess, I. N. WATSON, | 

JOHN B. GaGE and R. E. Watson, | 

submitted brief for the taxpayer. 
Before KENYON and_ Bootn, Circuit | 

Judges, and REEVES, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 16, 1929 

Kenyon, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of. the court. 

Appellee brought suit to recover 
against appellant as collector of internal 
revenue a certain income tax in the sum | 
of $151.43 claimed to have been illegally | 
collected for the year 1924, and for which | 
refund had been refused by the Commis- | 
sioner of Internal Revenue. A jury was | 
waived end the irial court found in favor | 


of appellee, rendering judgment for the 
amount of the claim. 


Salaries Are Paid 
To Two Officers 


Appellee is a voluntary association 
composei of 50 to 60 men who are in- | 
dividualiy engaged in the business, as | 
brokers or commission merchants, of | 
buying and selling hay and straw on | 


| of business; seeking to maintain higher! 


| cilitate buying and selling in their own) 
; lines. 


| Webster’s New International Dictionary 


| interests.” 


| Treasury regulation 45, made and pro-| 


| business of a kind ordinarily carried on 


' two definitions of business and league we 


3008) ° 


termed a chamber of commerce, which 
is generally understood to be “‘a society 
of the principal merchants and traders 
of a city, who meet to promote the gen- 
eral trade and commerce of the place.” 
11 C. J. page 228. 


Board of Trade 
Is Said to Apply 


We are not impressed with the argu- 


ment that appellee association could not; Terminal Co. v. Gill, 246 F. 664. In the 


be a board of trade because its members 
are engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness. It is a matter of common knowl-| 
edge that many boards of trade consist| 
of those who are engaged in similar lines 


standards of business ethics, and to fa- 


We see:-no reason why this asso- 
ciation may not come within the term 
“board of trade,’’ which is defined in| 


as “a body of men appointed for the 
advancement and protection of business | 
However, if there be doubt 
as to that it certainly is embraced 
within the term “business league” as 
used in the statute. Article 518 of| 
mulgated pursuant to the revenue act of| 
1918 (26 USCA, section 1245) attempts) 
to define a business league as “‘an asso- 
ciation of persons having some common 
business interest, which limits its ac-| 
tivities to work for such common in- 
terest and does not engage in a regular| 


for profit.” The entire definition is too 
extended to set out, but would seem to| 
cover such an association as is under| 
consideration. ‘‘Business” is defined in 


m 
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Associations 


: 3 Asdaciation of Hay Dealers to Exchange 
_. Market Information Is Exe 


+> 


From Tax 


Members Received. 
No Stock or Dividend 


Possibility of Surplus of Funds 
| .° Does Not Destroy 
Exemption 


| first case there was no question that the 


| corporation was organized and conducted 


for profit; the second does not seem to be 
at all in point. In the third the corpora- 
tion was one clearly organized for profit. 
The agreed statement of facts recites: 
“In some years it has been the experi- 


ence of the association that the fees 
realized from these services exceeded 


over and above the amount actually ex- 
pended to maintain the services went 
into the general fund of the association 
and was used wholly in furtherance of 
the objects and purposes thereof and no 
part of said fund has or can inure to the 
benefit of any member of the associa- 
tion or any other individual but such fund 
must be used solely and exclusively in 
furtherance of the objects of the asso- 
ciation in accordance with its constitu- 
tion, by-laws, rules and regulations.” 


Proceeds for Services 


Are Merely Incidental 


It appears therefore that all proceeds 
from the services performed for the 
members are merely incidental to the 





Black’s Law. Dictionary as _ follows:| 
“Business is a very comprehensive term) 


in Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S.| 
107, 171. “League” is defined in| 
Webster’s New International Dictionary| 
as “an agreement or covenant between | 
two or more nations, parties, or persons, | 
for the accomplishment of some purpose | 
by their cooperation.” Combining the | 


can very appropriately say that such a 


| combined definition covers fully the pu-| 


poses and objects of appellee association, | 
which apparently is a sort of clearing) 
house. of information and for assisting 


, those engaged in the hay business in} 
| Kansas City; carrying on its work under} 


certain rules arid regulations prescribed 
by the constitution and by-laws. It is 
an association that is helpful undoubtedly 
to the members individually, but which 
is likewise an aid to commerce, and con-| 
duces to the general welfare by estab- 
lishing an honest market for the buying) 
and selling of hay and straw and by) 
assisting in preserving its integrity. 

Was the association organized for 
profit ? 


Certain Charges 


purposes of the association and are to 
be used entirely in furthering its pur- 


| and embraces everything about which a/ pose. 
| person can be employed,” which defini-| 
| tion is approved by the Supreme Court} by-laws and regulations of appellee as- 


We have examined the constitution, 


sociation, and we think nothing can be 
found therein to substantiate any theory 
that this association was. organized or 
conducted for profit. It is straining very 
hard at a gnat to claim this association 
is one organized for profit. 


Do the net earnings of the association 
inure to the benefit of the individual | 
members? 


Appellant does not contend that there 
are any shareholders or that any divi- 
dends have ever been declared, but as- | 
serts the real and controlling test is the 
ultimate destination of the property ac- 
quired and profits accumulated; that if 
on the final dissolution of the associa- 
tion accumulated profits would go to the} 
individual members, then the association 
does not come under the exemption of 
the statute. This argument is based on 
the assumption that the association is 
one having property, and that there 





|would be some accumulated surplus if 


the association should dissolve. There is 
nothing in the record to show that the 


| association had any property except what 


might be necessary to equip its office 


For Specific Services ,and an investment in weighing scales. 


The. by-laws proyide-'certain. charges, 
for specific services to be performed for 
the members, such as weighing, plug- 
ging and watching cars of hay. Pro- 


~ Zanes band eee It oe 8 _ | vision is made for the sale of loose hay 
stitution and by-laws fixing rights and | that may be on the tracks. All of these 
obligations, and prescribing rules to be collections go into’a general fund, Out) 
Senet ak - Sepere. wo = these euets, tnobiting prowess | 
stock reholders. e | of some fines, e association in 192 
of the officers, except the secretary and} had a net profit of $3,211.48, which in-| 
assistant, receives salaries. The associa-/| cluded an item of interest from bank! 
oe re See rae — nectar, - | one and Se ne oy. 
ys men to inspect, weigh, plug | plus of some J , which it-had at 
and watch cars of hay and straw which | that date accumulated. Upon these | 
are: bought, sold or consigned by or to} facts appellant builds its argument that | 
members of the association. Fees are | the association was organized for profit. | 


exacted from the shippers for these 
services and used for the purpose of pay- 
ing employes. Some years these fees 
cover the operating expenses, and other 
years they do not. The constitution and 
by-laws provide for certain assessments 
to be made on the members to further 
the interests of the association. One 
assessment of $10 per year is to be used 
in entertainments and the promotion of 
good - fellowship, and there are pro- 
visions for fines for various offenses 
against the rules. There is a member- 
ship transfer fee of $50, and originally 
there was a $5,000 membership fee. The | 
moneys collected by the association are | 
used in furtherance of its purposes, and | 
no part of the same has ever been dis- | 
tributed to any member, and according | 
to the agreed statement of facts, no part 
thereof can inure to the benefit of any 
member. There are no other associations | 
in Kansas City furnishing similar serv- 
ice, so this association docs not compete 
with any business. 

Was this association exempt from in- 
come tax by virtue of subsection 7 of 
section 231 of the revenue act of 1924 


(26 U. S. C. A., section 982), which ex- | activities of the class named, and is in- | 


empts from such taxation “business 


leagues, chambers of commerce or boards | 


of trade not organized for profit and no 


part of the net earnings of which inures | common knowledge that they are largely | 
to the benefit of any private shareholder | carried on with income received from| 


or individual”? 
It is apparent, that to come within the 


terms of said statute appellee must be | scientific and educational corporations and|a plant and was doing the 
(1) a business league, chamber of com-| is measurably true of some religious cor-| nally at cost. This 
merce or board of trade; (2) not organ- | porations. Making such properties pro-|it was paid more t 
ized for profit, and (3) that no part of | ductive to the end that the income may | printing, 


the net earnings inure to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual. 


City Is Called 
Leading Hay Market 


Appellant contends that appellee is a 
sort of guild or brotherhood existing en- 
tireély for the benefit of its membership 
and in no way for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, and that Congress intended to exempt 
only such organizations as were devoted 
entirely to the general public welfare. 
Congress did not so say. However, this 


organization does contribute to the wel- | 


fare of Kansas City, as the testimony 
shows that its practices have given such 
integrity to the hay market there as to 
make Kansas City the leading hay mar- 
ket of the world. 

The object of appellee, as stated in its 
constitution, is as follows: 


“To maintain a hay association to pro- 
mote uniformity in the customs and 
usages of merchants; to inculcate princi- 
ples of justice and equity in business; 
to facilitate the speedy adjustment of 
business disputes; to inspire confidence 
in the business methods and integrity of 
the parties hereto; to collect and dissemi- 
nate valuable commercial and economic 
information, and generally to-secure to 
its members the benefits of cooperation 
in the furtherance of their legitimate 

ursuits and to promote the general wel- 
‘are of Kansas City.” 


‘The association can not 


properly: .be 


Pay 3 Tid". 


It is unquestioned that the fees reé- 
| ceived for weighing, plugging and watch- 
| ing services have in some years produced | 
| a profit to the association, while in other | 
| years there has been a deficit. It, is 
| the contention of appellee that these 
| charges are merely incidental to the main | 
| purpose of the: association; that honest | 
| weights, honest inspection and fair deal- | 
| ing are essential to the maintenance | 
|of a reliable market. The mere fact 

that an association of this character may 
| receive some “income and arrange that | 
| income so as to carry on its work is| 


| 


True, there was profit for the vear 1924. 
There’ is~ value; of ‘course, “to the mem- 
berships. While the memberships are 
property, they are encumbered with all 
the conditions and limitations found in 
the constitution and by-laws. Appellant 
argues that the by-laws show it was 
intended that members should have a| 
property interest. Section 11 of the 
by-laws does refer to the interest in the 
property of a member now or at any 
time hereafter belonging to, or held for 
the association.. That language gives 
some basis to appellant’s theory, but 
other parts of the by-laws referring to 
privileges and property interests follow 
the same with the expression “if any.” 

We do not think that the one statement 
in the by-laws which would seem to in- 
fer that the members had some property 
interest, in view of other by-laws, and 
the conceded purposes and objects of 
the association, is sufficient to show that 
there were certain property interests 


that would vest in the members upor | 


dissolution of the association. These 
provisions apparently refer to an ex- 
pelled member, and the forfeiture of his 
membership. Hyde v. Woods, 94 U. S. 
523, and Sparhawk v. Yerkes, 142 U. S. 1, 


| of profit. 


| hold that members of such an association 
|as this have merely a qualified right in 
churches, scientific and charitable fnatl-| soctatinne ne ae ee eerie ¢ ~~ = 
tutions charge fees for certain services,| Kemper Militery Sch bent, ce 7a | 
but it cannot be argued therefrom that | 7 Renoot v. Crutentey, S78 


} F, 125, as sustaining th i 
: | . : ng the theory of ulti- 
they are incorporated for the purposesimate destination as the proper test. 


no proof that it is organized for the 
sake of profit. Most of the colleges, 


| In speaking of, the exemption arising 
| under subdivision 6 of section 231 of the| 
revenue act of 1924, the Supreme Court 
jin Trinidad v. Sagrada Orden, 263 U. S.| 
578,581, said, “‘Evidently the exemption 
is made in recognition of the benefit | 
which the public derives from corporate 


tended to aid them when not conducted 
for private gain. Such activities cannot | 
| be carried on without money; and it is 


properties dedicated to their pursuit. This 
;is particularly true in many charitable, 


| be thus used’ does not alter or enlarge 
|the purposes for which the corporation 
lis created and conducted.” The limited 
ltrade in that case was considered as 
purely incidental to pursuit of the gen- 
{eral purposes of religion, charity and 
| education, but financial gain was not the 
jend to which these purposes were di- 
|rected, and the court emphasizes the 
|fact that the sellings were not to the 
| public or in competition with others. 


| Taxpayer Is Held 
To Be Business League 


In Waynesboro Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation, 1 Board of Tax Appeals reports 
/911, it appeared that the corporation 
might acquire a working capital of $25,- 
| 000, but that was not its - purpose. 
|The Board said such capital is “only for 
the purpose of enabling it to fulfill its 
{non-profit functions.” It was held the 
|taxpayer was a business league. See 
|also University v. People, 99 U. S, 309. 

Unity School of Christianity, 4 United 
States Board of Tax Appeals Reports, 61, 
would seem to be an authority in favor 
| of appellee’s position here. It was held 
| that the financial activities of petitioner 
were merely incidental to the main pur- 
| pose, and that the earnings of the school 


| were really devoted to carrying out the| 


altruistic purposes of its organizer 
Appellant cites Von Baumbach v. Sar- 
gent Land Co., 242 U. S. 503, Commer- 
cial Travelers Life & Accident Associa- 
tion y. Rodway, 235 F, 370, and Boston 


| Money Expended 
To Aid Association 


The corporation, however, while carry- | 


|ing on a school devoted to educational 


Income Returns 


_ Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


* 
Income Tax—Corporations—Exemptions—Business Leagues—Hay Dealers 


Association— 
A voluntary association composed 
selling hay and straw on the Kansas 


of individuals engaged in buying and’ 
City market, which acted as a clearing 


house of information and assisted those engaged in the hay business in that 
city, was a business league and exempt from the income tax, when it ap- 
peared that the association had no capital stock and no shareholders, did 


not operate any business, and none 


of the money collected was ever dis- 


tributed to members, the fact that upon dissolution. there might be a di- 
vision of the surplus being a remote contingency that would not destroy 


the exemption.—Crooks v. Kansas City Hay Dealers Association, (C. C. A. 
8)—IV U. S. Daily, 3008, Jan. 6, 1930. 


| 
| 
jl. 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


lthe cost of the services and the surplus peals for January 6, 7, 8, and 9 was 


printed in the issue of December 30. 
| Following is the calendar from those 
dates to January 18, inclusive: 

Jan. 13 


21478, Stanley Amich. 
45078, Auditore Contracting Co. 
16299, Bank of Wyoming. 
2173, Blumenfeld-Locher Co. 
16075-76, Buffalo Union Furnace Co. 
13763-24835, Wm. H. Chambers. 
15454, Daisy McC. Clarke. 
10042-18293, 19582, Comgrad & Co., Inc. 
24513, Arthur J. Coyle. 
28293, Thomas W. Cragg. 
31368, E. Welles Eddy. 
11447, R. M. Eddy Foundry Co. 
22557, Elmhurst Inv. Co. 
17244, Emporium Iron Co. 
13464, R. W. Evans. 
18742, Finance Corp. of N. 
17121, Herman C. Fleitman. 
28361, Estate Andrew Glass. 
24357, Eugene M. Goldman, Inc. 
34355-17381-188, Hamman-Levin Co. ~ 
18339, Harlem Bottle Co., Inc. 
10007, Frank E. Harris Co. 
18820, C. W. Horn, deceased. 
34366, Hopkins Piano Co. 
32091, Jackson Heights Shoe Shop. 
18832, Jacob Bros. Co. 
18833, James & Holstrom Piano Co. 
31498-29007, Geo. B. Leavitt Co. 
15363, Luzerne Silk Throwing Co. 
18266, E. B. Mann Undertaking Co. 
25541, E. B. Mann Undertaking Co. 
9764, Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
14820-21, Nemasket Mill. 
26678, Dewitt C. Noyes. 
45909, Nute Motor Co. (Mot.). 
9822, Cy A. O’Meara. 
28294, Benj. E. Orr. 
8389, Pittsburgh & W. Va. Rwy. Co. et al. 
31226, Sam Polom. 
11513-4-5-6, Newton H. Russell, Henry, 
Robert H. & Stuart A. Russell (A. S. E.). 
31671, Sachs Bros. & Jalkut. 
5843, Sagamore Mfg. Co. 
11732, Scandinavian Trust Co. 
81227, Simon Solins. 
21480, H. H. Stallard. 
18309, David Stewart. 
14302, Sullivan Bros. Coal Co. 
35896, Wayne Body Corp. 
13645, 0. J. Weeks Co., Inc. 
28295, John C. Winant (Sett.). 
Jan. 14 
American Gut String Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Printing Co. 
Banque Parisienne. 
A..C. Barnes.. +. > ; Sn. a= 
Belwill Cotton Mills (motion), 
I. P. Blanton. 
F. 8. Callender. 
Central Life Ins. Co. of Ill. 
Estate of C. C. Chamberlin. 
Coca Cola Bottling Works of Pitts- 


E. 


20422, 
19759, 
18346, 
--32089, 
9561, 
19887, 
27029, 
20690, 
37011, 
21202, 
burgh. 

21358, 
24790, 
37012, 
33442, 
16544, 
20648, 
20885, 
24351, 
19649, 
19560, 
28081. 
21535. 
18639, 
26558, 
26663, 
22493, 
23501, 
22159, 
42228, 
34331, 
32666, 
18493, 
27174, 
24080, 
20196, 
29009, 
22452, 


William Corrao Elec. Co. 
John N. Derschug. 
Mrs. Margaret Egan. 
Henry L. Erlewine. 
Fajardo Sugar Co. 
Farmers Exchange. 
Federal Felting Co. 
Gideon Anderson Co. 
Raymond Healy (Sett.). 
Henry W. Healy (Sett.). 
Ky. Indiana Terminal R. R. Co. 
James L. Karrick, 
Kenrock Coal Co. 
Kenrock Coal Co. 
Kraft Bros. Cheese Co. 
Lackey Mining Co. 
Mr. & Mrs. Albert H. Loucks. 
Marion Mch. Foundry Supply Co. 
E. J. Marshall. . 
Edwin J. Marshall, 
Jos, E. Parsons, 
Lucinda Pitman, 
Sadye R. Reich. 
Rogers Pyatt Shellac Co, 
L. T. Waller (ASE). 
David Williams (ASE). 
Thomas Williams. 
Jan. 15 
Estate of Alva Adams (Sett.). 
Atlantic City Vaudeville Co. 
Estate of Alva Adams (motion). 
Best Dentist Co. (OSC), 
Estate of Peter Bosch. 
Buckeye Savings & Loan Co. (mo- 


14544, 
25017, 
14544, 
46468, 
28725, 
46188, 
tion). 

28986, Canton Cotton Mills, 

29677, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


em 


by its decision that any profits do not 
inure to the benefits of individuals. 





| Purposes was doing the same for private 
pecuniary profit, and had paid dividends 
of 6 per cent on all the stock since its 
organization. Uniform Printing & Sup- 
ply Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, 33 F. (2d) 445, also relied on, pre- 
sents a very different situation. The 
company was printing for insurance 
;companies. It was a mutual arrange- 
;ment to start with. The association had 
printing origi- 
plan was changed and 
han the actual cost of 
i whereby it accumulated a sub- 
| omens surplus of nearly $75,000 for 
|ments and additions to its plant. It was 
jheld that its property could be sold at 
| any time and the proceeds divided among 
jits stockholders; that the value of the 
|property had been increased to the ex- 
|tent of profits earned during the year. 
|This case is so different from the one 
}at bar as to be of little help. The large 
membership fee of $5,000 would seem 
to substantiate in a way the theory that 
the members might get something in 
case of the dissolution of the association, 
and that a rather large program of oper- 
ation was in contemplation; however, the 
statement of facts contains this: “All 
moneys of the association must be ex- 
pended wholly and exclusively in fur- 
therance of the interests of the asso- 
ciation, and no part of the income of 
the association inures to the benefit of 
any member or individual.” We think 
there is no need of discussing just the 
kind of interest that the members may 
have had in the property of the associa- 
tion if it should have any property at 
the time of a future dissolution. Cer- 
tainly any interest was limited by the 
rules and conditions of the by-laws and 
constitution. In the appeal of Waynes- 
boro Manufacturers’ Association, supra, 
the Board of Tax Appeals held that 
whether any part of the earnings inured 
to the benefit of private individual was 





It expended money for replace- | 


‘Mr. Campbell, former president of the 
| association, testified that all the money 
| collected went into a general fund and 
| was used in paying the current expenses, 
;and for no other purpose; that it was 
| used in furtherance of the purpose of the 
| association, and no part of it ever dis- 
| tributed to any member. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws make no provision for 
distribution of any moneys of the associa- 
tion to. its members, either during the 
life of the association or upon its dis- 
solution, If there is ever a dissolution, 
and any distribution is made to the 
members of any surplus the Government 
can protect itself as to taxes at that 
time. The trial court in passing on this 
| question said, “Conceivably on the final 
dissolution of the association there might 
be a division of any surplus then exist- 
| ing among its members and in that way 
its earnings might inure to the benefits 
of individuals. If the association were 
organized for profit that ultimate possible 
division of a surplus might be sufficient to 
justify the exclusion of the association 
from the exempted class. Such a remote 
contingency, however, in my judgment, 
| with an association not organized for 
| profit, was not intended to destroy the 
privilege of exemption.” 

With the admissions in the agreed 
statement of facts that none of the -in- 
come of the association inures to the 
benefit of any member thereof, we do not 
think that some hazy, indefinite theory 
of how a member of the association might 
eventually receive something in case of 
its dissolution should be permitted to 
defeat the intention of Congress to ex- 
empt associations of this character from 
|income taxes. If this association were 
jin any way a scheme to avoid Federal 
taxes a different question would be pre- 
sented, No such claim is made. The 
good faith and honesty of purpose of the 
association is not challenged. In our 


} 





the evidence, The trial court ‘has: found |-was correct and it is affirmed, 


Calendar of the Board of ‘Tax Appeals | 


Dieckerhoff, Roffloer & Co. (mo- 
tion). 
45014, 
20541, 
24886, 
Ins. Co. 
36836, 
28450, 
28451, 
28449, 
22050, 
22070, 
29670, 
43012, 
20664, 
tion). 
26358, 
26081, 
26615, 
30348, 
29322, 
29434, 
35038 
34923, 
34103, 
34106, 
24340, 
27862, 
tion). 
36458, 
| tion). 
26658, 
33638, 
45847, 


{ 25079, 


Drowah, Inc. 
Herbert W. Eldredge (motion). 
34001, and 30320, Federal Res. Life 


Fifth Third Union Trust Co. 
Frederick T. Fleitman. 
Herman C. Fleitman, 
Wm. F. Fleitman. 
Alexis C. Ford. 

Mary W., Ford. 
Hamilton -Woolen Co. 
Hastings & Heyden. 
Industrial Loan & Inv, Co. (mo- 
Kenrock Coal Co. 

Wm. P. Kirk. 

B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc. 

J. Harvey Ladew. 

Benedict O. Lauerman. 

Edmund F. Leland. 

and 28544, H. Liebes & Co. 
Luna Park Amus. Co. 

Claud McCauley. 

Ora McCauley. 

John A. Mercier (motion). 
Moberly Fuel & Transfer Co. (mo- 


National Fidelity Life Ins. Co. (mo- 


New Bradford Oil Co. 
No. Ark. Bank (motion). 
M. Louise Orr (OSC). 
25131, Est. F. V. C. Parsons, 
29778, Gardner Pattison. 
27517-18, J. P. Paulson. 
19017, Edward A. Pierce (motion). 
27350, Est. Clarence E. Poston (motion). 
33214, Sidney D. Redmond. 
45061, Rhetam & Co. 
42041, G. Rolandelli (motion). 
34622, St. Joseph Stock Yards. 
26128, Charlotte R. Schmidlapp Fund. 
26127, Est. Jacob G. Schmidlapp. 
26129-30, Est. Jacob G. Schmidlapp. 
| 46335, Solomon Silberblatt (OSC). 
45015, Sreides, Ine. 
| $1983, Standard Commercial Tobacco Co. 
| (motion). 
40518, Stehli Silks Corp. (motion). 
17704, Steinberger Bros, Co. (OSC). 
11589, Tabor Mfg. Co. 
39908, Carl B. Tuttle (motion), 
33637, Union Bank & Trust Co. (motion), 
33517, Ella Waggoner. 
33516, W. T. Waggoner. 
36076, Chas. W. Walworth. 
Jan. 16 
29433, Samuel G. Adams, 
33487, Harry. Bloom. 
29092, Brigham Co. 
35743-44, Colonial Parkway Corp. 
35158, Rufus .Danner... ee 
29926, Evergreen Cemetery Co. 
29862, Freeland Process Co. 
28143, Georgia Engineering Co. 
33486, Benjamin Gerber, 
29057, Olivia T. Griffin. 
16112-35621, Lilly Run Supply Co. 
21741, Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co. | 
(motion). 
27965-34250, Wm. A. Matern, Gertrude B.| 
Matern, ; 2 
32833, Palmer Union Oil Co, 
01, Mrs. Jennie A. Peters. 
85739-40, Realization Co. of America. 
26728, Rollestone Corp. 
29617, Rollestone Inv. Co. 
21258, Saks & Co. 
29668, I. D. Simons. 
16173-27190, Stochrer 
Corp, 
29055, Albert A. Taylor. 
29056, Gertrude R. Taylor. 
29060, John Taylor Jr. 
29058, Harold K. Taylor. 
29059, Ruth C. Taylor. | 
16113-25249-35063-32319, Thompson Con- 
nellsville Coke Co, . 
34852, John Tod. 
33037, Union Trust Co. of Md. 
21666, Est. Geo. I. Wilber (motion). 


‘Ohio Asked toCut— | 
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Massachusetts Reduces 
Automobile Excise Tax 
een 


State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Jan. 4. 
The rate of the automobile excise tax 
in Massachusetts for 1930 has been set 
at $29.12 per $1,000, according to a 
notice just sent out by Henry F. Long, 
commissioner of corporations and taxa- 
tion. The rate, it was explained, is the 
average State rate for the calendar year, 
and the 1930 rate is, therefore, 53 cents 

lower than that for 1929. 


Tax Rebates Awarded 





—by— 
Internal Revenue 
Bureau 
Rebates, abatements and credits in ad- 


justment of tax overassessments, as 
awarded to taxpayers, have just been an- 


|nounced by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
}enue, as follows: 


Estate of Herbert L. Smith, Donald D. 
Graham et al., Executors, New York. An 
overasessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of 
$71,962.95. A hearing was held Nov. 16, 
1929, 

Of the above overassessment $67,131.13 
results from the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301(b), rev- 
enue act of 1926, on account of State in- 
heritance and estate taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
turn, Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the above overassessment 
in the amount of $4,831.82 is causéd by the 
allowance of deductions for administration 
expenses incurred and paid and for debts 
of the decedent discovered and proven sub- 
sequent to the filing of the Federal estate 
tax return. Section 303(a)(1), revenue act 
of 1926; articles 35 and 37, Regulations 70. 


Reduction in Taxes 
On Income Explained 


Instructions, Given in Com- 
puting Levy Under Reso- 
lution of Congress 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


of internal revenue and branch offices 
Saturday, Jan. 11. The forms were 
printed prior to the passage of the joint 
resolution of Congress providing for tax 
reduction and the forms for individuals, 
therefore, will be accompanied by “rid- 
ers” showing the reduced rates of normal 
tax which are one-half of 1 per cent on 
the first $4,000 of net income in excess 
of the personal exemption and credits, 2 
per cent on the next $4,000 and 4 per 
cent on the balance, instead of 1% per 
cent; 3 per cent and 5 per cent. 

“Form 1040A is for income derived 
chiefly from sa]pry or wages not in excess 
of $5,000. The larger form, 1040, is used 
to report net income derived from a pro- 
fession or business, including farming, 
or from the sale or exchange of prop- 


erty, and also for reporting net income 


in.excess.of $5,000, fram whatever source 
derived. 
“Form: 1120 for corporations and Form 


| 1120L for life insurance companies also 


will be available Jan. 11, and will be 
accompanied by riders showing the re- 
duction in rate from 12 per cent to 11} 
per cent, 

“Forms will be mailed to taxpayers 
who filed returns of income for, 1928. 
Failure to receive a form, however, will| 
not relieve the taxpayer of his obligation 
to file a return and pay the tax on time. 
The ‘filing period for returns for 1929 
ends at midnight of Mar. 15, 1930.” 

Following is the full text of the Bu-; 
reau’s circular addressed to collectors, 


|together with the tabulated statement | 


showing the applicable rates in various) 
sections: 


The joint resolution passed by Con-} 
gress, and approved by the President on 
Dec. 16, 1929, provides that the normal 
tax posed on individuals shall be re- 
duced from 1% per cent to % per cent, | 
3 per cent to 2 per cent, and 5 per cent, 
to 4 per cent, and the tax on corpora-,| 
tions from 12 per cent to 11 per cent,| 
for the calendar year 1929. This re- 
duction in tax ‘will also apply to the 


| portion of incomes attributable to 1929 


Unpaid Tax Penalty rr, on Form 1040FY and Form 


111204 filed for a fiscal year ended in} 
| ges ough Loan | 1929. ’ 

Lower Charges Through | In order that taxpayers may receive 
System Suggested |the vencfit of this reduction, ‘collectors, 
|when making the preliminary examina- 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 4. 

A proposal to change the law in regard | 
to unpaid taxes is one of the first sug-) 
gestions received by the governor’s com- 
| mittee on taxation, according to a state- 
| ment by the chairman of the committee, 
| E. J. Marshall. | 
| The proposal is grounded on the as-| 
| sumption that inasmuch as taxes are a 
| first lien on real estate, ahead of mort- | 
gages and all other liens, taxpayers who} 
happen to find it inconvenient to pay 
| promptly should not have extortionate in- 
terest and penalties assessed against 
{ them, when it is, or should be, practica- 
| ble for the counties to borrow money at 
|current rates against the tax obligations 
|of taxpayers, Mr. Marshall explained. 
| Excerpts from the proposal follow in full 
| text: 

It is suggested that taxpayers should 
be given a reasonable time, say 30 days, 
to pay taxes, and on the expiration of 
that time, without further notice to tax- 
payers, the claims of the county: for un- 
paid taxes should bejagit so to speak, 
to the bank or banks in the county willing 
to advance the money at the lowest rate, 
the bank to be secured by the tax lien. 

Pay Any Time 

It is thought that after such sale the 
tax bills should be turned over to the 
bank purchasing the same, and the tax- 
payers should have the right to go into 
the bank or the county treasurer’s office 
and pay their taxes at any time, plus the 
rate of interest charged by the bank, and 
that at the end, of say, 18 months, the 
county should take up and pay the bank 
for all unpaid tax bills, together with 
interest. 

Instead of selling tax claims and tax 
titles to sharks, it is proposed that at 
the end of the 18 months the county 
treasurer shall be required to commence 
an ordinary foreclosure suit for the en- 
forcement of the tax lien, and that this 
enforcement suit should be made simple 
and summary, and that upon the com- 
mencement of such a foreclosure suit, 
and not before, taxpayers should be 
charged penalties approximating the cost 











of foreclosure. 
It is suggested that this revision would 


penalties, the. disgrace of selling tax 


tion of individual returns filed on Form 
1040I'Y which have not yet been listed 
and forwarded to the Bureau with the 
assessment lists, should recompute the 
tax on tzese returns at the reduced rates 
for the portion of the year falling in 
1929, where taxpayers have failed to do 
so, ard should prepare notices of refund 
on Form 844 in the usual manner cover- 
ing payment on all such returns where 
the iax has been paid in full. 


Overstatement of Tax 

If the tax has not been paid in full on 
these returns, the taxpayer should be 
advised as to the amount of tax over- 
stated :nd the subsequent installments 
of tax should be reduced accordingly. 
The tax on the returns, Form 1040FY, 
whick have been forwarded to the Bu- 
reau with the assessment lists will be 
adjusted when the returns are audited, 
as it would not be practicable for col- 
lectovrs to recompute the tax on these 
returis because of the surtax and credit 
for earned income. | 

Similar adjustments of the tax on the 
corporation returns filed on Form 1120A 
for a fiscal year ended in 1929 should 
also be made by the collectors which will 
include the returns transmitted to the 
Burrxu with the assessment lists, as the 
reduction in tax on these returns can be 
redetermined from the amount assessed 
in su’ cases. To illustrate: If the tax 
assessed against a corporation on Form 
1120A for a fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, was $12,000, one-half of the tax 
would be subject to the reduced rate, and 
the tax attributable to 1919 would be 
11/12 of $6,000, or $5,500. If the tax 
was paid in full in this case, the amount 
to be refunded would, therefore, be $500; 
or, * it was to be paid in installments, 


claims to sharks will be done away with, 
and a prompt and efficacious procedure 
will be set up to prevent the accumula- 
tion of delinquent taxes. 

This proposal is intended only as a 
skeleton or outline for the purpose of di- 
recting the attention of the governor's 
committee on taxation to the problem of 
providing a remedy for extortionate in- 
terest and penalties charged to taxpayers 


a question of fact to be determined on| opinion the decision of the trial court|give taxpayers relief from extortionate |and the problem of preventing the accu- 


mulation. of..delinquent taxes, 


Statutes Governing 
Purchase of Land 
From City Defined 


Buyer Must Prove Fraudu- 
lent Representations to 
Obtain Reimbursement, 
Maine Court Holds 


State of Maine: 

Augusta, Jan. 4, 
In order to sustain a claim for reim- 
bursement, a purchaser of real estate 
from a municipality must prove fraud- 
ulent representations by the city the 


|same as if the property were purchased 


from a private citizen, the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Maine has just held in 
a case entitled Pierre Lavoie v. City 
of Auburn. 

The city’s title to the property in 
question was by virtue of a prior tax 
deed, the court pointed out, and the 
deed given by the city was a quitclaim 
deed in. common form executed by the 
city manager. “There is no testimony 
in the record of any representations 
made by the manager, except such, if 
any, as is in the deed,” the court said, 
holding that the purchaser could not 
recover. The full text of the rescript 
of the opinion follows: 

The plaintiff, in the Fall of 1926, inter- 
viewed the collector of taxes of the de- 
fendant city with the purpose of purchas- 
ing what title the city had to a farm. 
Such title as the city had was by virtue 
of prior tax deed. 


Contentions of Plaintiff 


It is alleged that the collector of taxes 
falsely represented to plaintiff that the 
city had full title to convey the premises; 
that the plaintiff relied on the representa- 
tion as true; that he paid a substantial 
sum for the city’s title, believing it a 
good title, and that he had been dispos- 
sessed by another having a better title, 
and hence that he should be reimbursed, 
under the second count in his writ in as- 
sumpsit, the common count for moneys 
had by defendant to plaintiff’s use. 

In the purchase of real estate from a 
municipality, as froma private citizen, the 
rule, caveat emptor, applies, and to sus- 
tain his claim for reimbursement the 
plaintiff must prove fraudulent represen- 
tation by the grantor. 

The deed to plaintiff is put in evidence. 
It is a quitclaim deed in common form, 
executed by “City of Auburn, by F. W. - 
Ford Jr., city manager.” 

Authority delegated to any agent to sell 

the lands is not put in evidence. But it 
is assumed that a city may sell property ‘ 
of a private nature. : 
_ From plaintiff's testimony it is evi- 
cent he knew before he purchased that 
he was buying property taken by the 
defendant under the statutes providing 
for sales to recover taxes, and in the 
deed that he accepted notice to him that: 
the title of his grantor was so derived. 
He must be assumed to have bargained 
for the property with knowledge that he 
es acquiring less than an indefeasible 
itle, 


He admits, under examination, it was 
his idea that he was paying his money 
“for tax deeds from 1915 to 1926,” and 
the testimony of the city auditor is 
clear and full upon the point that on the 
occasion when the tax collector, at the 
request of the plaintiff, calculated t 
amount of the city’s lien on the proper 
he advised the plaintiff it would be a quit- 
claim deed and not a deed of warranty '¥ 
that the city would give. 

It seems clear that the plaintiff, before 
purchasing, knew the city’s title to the 
property. Possessed of this knowledge 
he sought the city manager, and there 
is no testimony in the record of any 
representations made by the manager 
except such, if any, as is in the deed/ 

So the conclusion must be that the 
plaintiff knowingly gave his money for 
such title as the city had. 

The case is here upon report and our 
finding must be for the defendant, 


& 


Mining Firms Organized 
In Colorado Show Increase 


State of Colorado: 

Denver, Jan. 4. 
The number of mining companies or- 
ganized in Colorado during 1929 was 
15 per cent greater than during any 
previous year since 1917, according to 
the report of the corporation depart- 
ment of the office of Secrtary of State 

Charles M. Armstrong. 


Ee 


the overassessment of $500 should be 
abated and the following installments for 
March and June reduced to $2,750 each. 

In no case should taxpayers be re- 
quired to file an amended return or a 
claim on Form 848 to secure the benefit 


lof this re«uction in tax. 


Rates Shown in Table 

The following table shows the rates 

of income tax applicable to the calendar 

year 1929 and the corresponding rates of 

tax under the revenue act of 1928: Sec- 

tion of revenue act of 1928 and descrip- 

tion of tax, A; new rate applicable to 

calendar year 1929, B; rate under 1928 
act, C: 

B 

% of 1% 

Yo 

4% 


11% 


c 
144% 
3 
5 

12 
12 


A 

§11 and 161, normal tax/ 
on individuals and on 
estates and trusts. 

§13, tax on _ corporations 

§201, tax on life insurance 
companies 

§204, tax insurance 
companies other than 
life or mutual 

§211, normal tax on it 


11% 
on 
11% 12 
% of 1% 1%% 

"2% 3 % 

4% 5 % 

§144 and 145, yh A of 1% 1%% 
gD 


14,0 
residential aliens. 


at sources. 1% 5 % 
11% 12 % 

As the new rates are applicable only 
to the calendar year 1929, they will not 


be in effect after Dec. 31, 1929. 

Withholding agents are hereby notified 
that with respect to payments made after 
Dec, 31, 1929, the tax should be withheld 
at the rates specified in sections 144 and 
145 of the revenue act of 1928. 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THE Uwitep States DAILY is de. 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery, 





Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Agriculture 


Improvement in Cotton Baling Urged _|Corn Borer Control 


Grain Procurements 
Declared to Exceed 
Program in Russia 


Supplies 
Bread Are 6 Per Cemt Be- 
low Schedule Despite Ex- 
cess in Feed Crops 


, Total. grain procurements of the state 
and cooperative procuring organizations 
of Soviet Russia exceeded on Dec. 20 
the “plan” for the 1929-30 marketing 
year by 4 per cent, according to cabled 
information f20m the agricultural com- 


missioner at Berlin, L. V. Steere, -to the | 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, made 
public Jan. 4 by the Department of 
Agr%culture. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The procurements of bread grains 
alone, however, were 6 per cemt below 
the “plan”. ‘The share of wheat in the 


total procurerments was 3l:per cent, com- | 


pared with 46 per cent last year and-4) 
per cent two years ago, e share of 
rye increased from 11 per cent last year 
to 21 per cent this year, but was still 
below that of two years ago, when it 
amounted to 23 per cent of the total pro- 
curements, Am increased share of feed 
grains is reported in this year’s pro- 
auirements, 

The winter wheat acreage sown this 
Fall is the same as last season, when 
ah area of 15,600,000 acres was sown to 
Winter wheat, according to official 
sources. The increase in the total Win- 
ter sown acresige this season is reported 
to be due ehiefiy to increased sowings 
of rye, " 

Normal Winter temperature prevailed 
with intermittent precipitation and local 
storms durings the week ending Jan, 2. 

| RATT 


President May Ask Funds 
To Exter-minate Pine Beetle 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur! 


M. Hyde, has just discussed with Presi- 
dent Hoéver at the White Hiotise a 
recommendation to be. sent to Congress 
for ah emetgency sppepeation of $180,- 
000 to wage a campaign of extermination 
of the pine beetle and tle spruce worm in 
national forésts in Idaho. Secretary Hyde 
statéd orally that the pine beetle is doing 
great damage in some fine timber in sev. 
eral of the mational forests and spruce 


‘ Used for Making 
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Insect Control 
Shipments From Reclamation Projects 


Cotton Industry 


Foreign Consumers Said to Object to Untidy Manner in 
Which American Product Is Shipped 


The untidy manner in which American 
cotton is baled sometimes causes seri- 
ous logses and results in complaints for 
damages made by the local English spin- 
her upon the merchant, who in turn 
makes claims upon the shipper, H. Rob- 
inson, secretary of the Manchester Cot- 
ton Association, Ltd., declared in a let- 
te’ to Nils A. Olsen, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economies. C. W. 
Kitchen, Acting Chief of the Bureau, re- 
lied to the British cotton association 
in a letter made public Jan. 4 that the 
Department was studying baling methods 
and hoped the situation might 
proved some time in the future. 


“After all the talk and agitation which | 


has been carried on for years,” Mr. Rob- 
inson said in his letter to Mr. Olsen, 
“no headway has been made in the mat- 
ter of securing a neater package. The 
neatly packed bales received from every 
other cotton growing country are in 
striking eontrast with the American 
bale and with the development of cot- 
ton growing outside America and the in- 
evitable keener competition, the South 


in its own interests should make strenv- | 


ous efforts to effect reform.” 


A statement issued by the Bureau fol- 
lows in full text: . 

A communication in which formal no- 
tice is taken of the “continued unsatis- 
factory manner in which American cot- 
ton is baled” and of the damage caused 
by the “ink used fot marking the bales 
‘running’ into the cotton” has been re- 
ceived by Nils A. Olsen, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, from H. Rob- 
inson, secretary of the Manchester Cot- 
ton Association, Ltd. 

Mr. 
structed at a recent meeting ofthe di- 
rectors Of the Manchester association to 
briig the subjects of baling and marking 
to the notice of the United States De- 
pattment of Agriculture, with the follow- 
ing observations: 

“After all the talk and agitation which 
has been carried on for years, no head- 
way has been made in the matter of 
securing a heater package. The neatly 
packed Kales received from every other 
cotton growing country are in sttiking 
a _ 
worm is causing cofsiderable damage in 
oe trees leading to the national 
parks, 


be im- | 


| American cotton, and we can asstire you 


|sistance in this matter. 


jecount of the torn canvas. 


isults in claims 


Robirtison said he had been in-| 





contrast with the American bale and with 
the development of cotton growing out- 
side America and the inevitable keener 
competition, the South in its own. in- 
terests should make strenuous efforts 
to effect reform. The esent untidy 
and partly covered American bale with- 
out question results in heavy losses not 
only to the consumer, but more especially 
to the producer as buyers have to take 
into consideration the loss resulting from 
this inefficient covering of the bales and 
the South suffers in the prices they ob- | 
tain for their cotton in competition with 
other countries whose cotton is packed | 
efficiently with no tesultant loss. 

“We know how anxious yourself and 
yout Department are to market all your 
products in such a form as may be most 
economical to the producer and cgn- 
sumer and therefore the directors will 
be pleased to hear of your activities to 
secure somé reform in the baling of 


that you will have our whole-hearted as- 


Seek Better Baling 

“In relation to the damage caused by 
the ink used in marking the bales ‘run- 
ning’ into the cotton; in some instances 
the mark is on the actual cotton on ac-| 
Many com- 
plaints are made by the mills that this 
action is causing serious losses and re- 
ing made by the spin- 
ner on the local merchants who in turn 
elaim upon their shipper. We believe} 
that this careless marking is due entirely | 
to the haphazard way in which those re- | 
sponsible for the marking of the balés 
earty out their work. The association | 
therefore suggests that you will be kind 
enough to make representation to those | 
responsfble and urge that greater care | 
should be taken in the marking of the | 
bales and that preferably the marks | 
should be made upon a patch of closely 
woven canvas thereby minimi#ing the) 
possibility of the ink ‘running’ into the | 
cotton.” | 

C. W. Kitchen, Acting Chief of the | 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, has | 
sent the following reply to Mr. Robin- | 
son’s complaint: 

“While Federal legislation does not) 





|give the Department of Agriculture reg- 


ulatory control over these mattéts, we 
are endeavofing to encourage in évery 
way possible the improvement of baling 
and handling méthods and will be glad | 


Notice to the Bondholders of 


SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS 
ASSOCIA TION 


[THe Bondholdets of Sun-Maid Raisin Growérs Association are 

hereby notified that the undersigned, as a Committee, has ob- 
tained from the Federal Farm Board an offer expiring Jannaty 15, 
1930, to furnish to the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California the nec- 
essary funds to acquire the bonds of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Association outstanding in the hands of the public at a price equal to 
ninety per cent. of the prificipal amount plus accrued interest; pro- 
vided that the bonds so aequired, together with those already acquired, 
shall aggrrepate at least nitiety per cent. in principal amount of the 
entifé Gutstatidifig isstie of such lesser percetitage thereof as may 
satisfy the Board. Under thé offer, in the event that on or before 
Januaty 15, 1930, the borids deposited with the depositaries herein- 
aftet Aa mied total at least the minimum amoutit required by the Board 
as aforesaid, the purthase will be immediately effected at the price 
abové mentioned and the purchase price of the bonds will be forwarded 
to dépoSitors. If on Jahttary 15, 1930, less than the minimum amount 
of boris reqiired by the Board have been deposited, the Commiittee 
shall havé the option (a) of returning the bonds deposited, or (b) of 
extéiding the period for deposit fot exceeding sixty days or (c) of 
purchasing for its own Account or the account of others within thitty 
days after January 15, 1930, the bonds deposited at said price of 
ninety Per cént, of the principal amount plus accrued interest. In order 
to facilitate the deposit of the bonds the following depositaries have 


been designated: 


Settitity-First National Bank of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Califortiia, or atty of its branches 


Baiik of Italy National Trust & Savings Association, 
San Franciséo, California, or any of its branches; 


The Anglo & London Paris National Bank of San 
Francisco, San Francisco, California; 


The Bank of Amezfica National Assoeiation, New York 
City, Ni Yit 


Continental Illiiiois Bank & Trust Company, Chicago, 


45 


First Natitnal Baik, Boston, Mass. 


You are requested to deposit your bonds with any one of the above 
named depositaries, whieh will issue a reeeipt to you therefor, 


Your Prompt Attention to the Above Is Requested 


A. J. MOUNT, 


Président, Bank of Italy National Trust & 
Savings Association; 


HARRY M. CREECH, 


President, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Associa- 


tion ; 


J. M. LESLIE, 


President, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- ; 


fornia; 


HERBERT FLEISHHACKER, 
President, The Anglo & London Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco; 


HENRY M. ROBINSON, 


Chairman of the 


Board, Security-First Na- 


tional Bank of Los Angeles. 


Practices Advocated 


Department of Agriculture 
Gives Results of Three- 


year Study of Crop Pest in| $10,619,362, 


European Countries 


Observations of the European corn 
borer in its native lands have given in- 
formation that may be of value in con- 
trolling the insect in this country, ac- 
cording to a statement Jan, 4 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

The investigators made observations 
and gathered information in Austria, 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and Greece. Their 
investigations, covering the period .1924- 
27, are reported in a new Department of 
Agriculture publication, “The Corn Borer 
in Central Europe,” Technical Bulletin 
135-T. 

“There ate apparently no climatic or 
cultural reasons why the distribution of 
the European corn borer should not ex- 
tend to all points in the main corn-grow- 
ing regions of the United States,” says 
the report. 


Clean Culture Called Essential 

“The practice of clean culture, follow- 
ing a program which includes aJl pos- 
| ene nnn amen cane enmmenansne 
to have any helpful data of a specific 
nature that ae may supply. 

“The problem of packaging cotton in 
this country is somewhat complicated by 
the fact that several interests handle the 
bale and contribute to its condition. Un- 
fortynately, none of these can of itself 
déal adequately with the problem. We 
are sure, however, that it is the desire of 
American cotton growers to see their cot- 
ton delivered to its users in other coun- 
tries in a suitable 
of waste as possible. The Department 
has been making scme studies in this field 
and believes that an improvement in the 
American bale may be hopéd for in the 
future.” 


ackage and as free; 
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INDEX 


As Means to Promote Demand Abroad By Special Cultural In Year Exceed Value of Goods Received 


Difference in Favor of Producers Is Estimated to Be More 


The number of carloads of products 


' shipped to Federal reclamation projects 


1928 was 95,496, valued at 
compared with 112,602 
carloads shipped out valued at $158,- 
295,682, according to estimates made by 
the Bufeau of Reclamation, it was said 
aon at the Department of the Interior 
an. 4, 

The Salt River project in Arizona led 


CLL 


sible means of réducing the borer pop- 
ulation, is an essential feature of control. 
In general the areas of comparatively 
clean culture suffer less from the ravages 
of the borer than do the regions where 
clean-up practices are not followed. 

“The widespread distribution and local 
effectiveness of certain species of para- 
sites of the corn borer give hope that 
parasites may be effective in aiding the 
program of control in North America. 

“All types of corn may be severely 
damaged by the corn borer. No variety 
or type was observed which was prac- 
tically immune to the attack of the 
inséct. 


urin 


Indirect kaos? Cited — 

“Severe losses in yield, occasioned by 
indirest injury, may occur in typical 
corn-grcwing centers, Such damage was 
patticularly noticeable upon the plains 
of Huigary and Yugoslavia, where high 
winds, ¢imilar to those in the Corn Belt 
of the United Statés, occur in the latter 
part of the Sumner. 

“Radical changes in cultural prac- 
tices are possible and may be effective 
in the control of the corn borer, as is 
strikingly shown by the fact that owing 
to a change in the method of growing 
hops in the center of hop culture in 
Europe the insect has ceased to be an 
econortic factor in the production of this 
crop. 

The bulletin may be obtained free 
from the Office of Information, Depart+ 
ment of Agticulture, Washington, D. C., 
as long as there is a supply “available 
for [ree distribution. 








Than $38,000,000 


the list, having received 23,604 carloads 
of products valued at $48,097,360 and 
shipped owt 24,950 carloads valued at 
$44,080,990. The Klamath project of 
Oregon-California received 23,220 car- 
loads worth $17,152,690 and shipped 
out 13,581 carloads valued at $15,- 
855,790, while the North Platte project 
of Nebraska- Wyoming shipped 14,283 
eatloads of products valued at $30,- 
139,650 and received 10,739 carloads 
valued at $7,591,890, it was said. 

The Boise, Idaho, project shipped out 
10,104 carloads of products worth $27,- 
963,910 and shipped in 13,141 carloads 
valued at $18,747,885, and the Yakima, 
Wash., project shipped 20,400 carloads 
worth $10,037,300 and received only 3,052 
carloads valued at $3,114,700. The Grand 
Valley project in Colorado shipped 5,465 
earloads worth $6,517,650 and received 
2,152 carloads valued at $3,225,500, while 
the Strawberry Valley, Utah, project 
shipped 4,852 carloads valued at $3,817,- 
$80 and received 4,072 carloads valued at 
$2,771,595, it was said. 


| 
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Sugar 
World’s Beet Sugar: 


Crop Said to Show : 
Decrease for Year 


Output Estimated at 9,866,- 
000 Short Tons as Against 
10,178,000 Short Tons 
Manufactured in 1928 


The Department of Agriculture’s Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economies. esti- 
mates the world’s beet sugar crop at 9;- 
866,000 short tons, raw sugar, against 
10,178,000 short tons manufactured im 
1928 in an announcement made: public 
Jan. 4 based on estimates received by 
the Bureau from official sources and the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The Bureau’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The European crop, including Russia, 
according to the institute’s figures, is 
placed at 8,708,513 short tons raw sugar 
as compared with an early estimate of 


| 8,470,684, The revised estimate indicates 


The Rio Grande project in Texas-New | 


Mexico received 7,758 carloads worth $9,- 
997,650 and shipped 3,850 carloads worth 
$2,218,175, and the Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
roject shipped 1,063 carloads valued at 
FF 218,075 and received 1,816 carloads 
valued at $1,828,600. There were 6,302 
carloads of products shipped from the 
Minidoka, Idaho, project, valued at $5,- 
609,709, and 2,840 carloads shipped in, 
valued at $2,126,347. From the Yuma, 
Arizona-California, project, 3,559 car- 
loads wére shipped valued at $3,698,000 
against 1,328 carloads shipped in, valued 
at $2,856,700, it was said. 

Shipments from the Shoshone, Wyo., 
project totaled 1,885 carloads valued 
at $1,055,680 contrasted with 433 car- 
loads shipped in valued at $729,375. 
Shipments to three other projects ranged 
between 90 and.500 carloads while the 
outgoing products ranged between 101 
to 781 carloads, it was said. 


a decrease of 3.2 per cent’ from 
season when 8,997,641 short tons were 
produced. Excluding Russia, the Euro- 
pean crop is only 0.9 per cent below 
that of 1928-29. Increases over the early 
estimates occur in several of the export- 
ing countries including’ Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Hungary, Pro- 
duction in Germany and Czechoslovakia | 
is slightly below last year while in Po- 
land and Hungary the crops show slight 
increases over last yeat. France and 
Italy which normally rank as sugar im- 
orting countries show increases over 
ast year. 

The Porto Rican sugar crop for the 
current season is officially estimated at 
743,147 short tons as compared with 
586,761 short tons produced in 1928-29, 
according to a report from I. L. Torres 
director of agricultural development of 
Porto Rico. e estimate for the néew 
crop is only. 5,530 shért tons below the 
record crop of 748,677 short tons: rée-« 
ported for 1927-28. The low crop pro- 
duced in 1928-29 was the result of the 
hurricane in September, 1927. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


Founded & in 1852 


An Investment Opportunity 


Holders of the following securities, many of which are parts of small issues having a limited market 
and consequéntly not ‘well known, have the opportunity of turning them in in lieu of cash toward the 
purchase of $8 Interest Bearing Allotment Certificates according to the tables below. 


This offer is in line with the policy of the Associated 
securities of major importance in the ifivestment world. As 


and the markets more seasoned they will efjoy an inVestment rating and market see 


industry. 


Assoc. Gas and El. 
Assoc. Gas and El. 
Assoc. Gas and El, 
Assoc. Gas and 


Broad River Pow 


st 
Ca: 
Binghamton it Re 


Dedham & Hyde 
Eastern Utilities 
Empire Gas and 
Empire Gas and 
Empire Gas and 

Erie Lighting Cort: 
Florida Public Serviée 
Florida Publie Servite 


General Gas & 
Leckport Lt., 
Lockport Lt., 


Manila El. Cp. (néw 


43,418 
68,87 
93,8 
55,576 
12,843 


“ Series Pid. 

Ro cocene 
— 
ft. Co. $6 Pid. 


% Pid__.. 
erence. 
ny 7% Pfd.. 
Com.. 


Rta ig: 


Metropolitan Edisdn C et 


Metropolitan Edison 
Metropolitan Edison 
The Mohawk Val 


pany $6 Pid... 
y 

I Sorpity ae 
New Bedford Gas and Edifon Light Co. Com. 


New Jersey Power « 
New York Central 


West Boston Gas Co. Cot. — 


Name of Bond 


American Utilities Co. ¢6, due 1945. 
6%44; due 1941. 


American Utilities Cé. 
A. G. & E. Ca. 6 
Auburn Gas Co. 
W. S. Barstow & 
Binghamton L., H. 
Bolivar, Richburg 
Broad River Power 
Broad River Po’ 
Chasm Power Co. §s, 
Citizens L., H. & Pr, 
Columbia Gas i 
Dansville Gas & Bi 


leétrie &. 
Dedham & Hyde Park 64, 


Delaware Gas Lig 


Depew & Lane. L., P. & 
Du Bois Elec. & 


Elmira Wat., Lt. 
Empire Coke and G. 


ene 
6. 


ce 


oe. 


BONDS 


t 
v, .B and C____. 


160 
4% 108 _ 


, Oo. bs, due 1946 
Corp. 6s, due 1937 
» due 1954___._. 


1938 


2,622,000 
ue 1952__ 1,821,000 


a 
farees is0 


Florida Publie Servieé Ca, 


Florida Publie Service Cé, Tb, due 1934 


Indiana Gas Utilitie Cos 


y bs, due 1946 


Genesee Valley Power Cofp, 6s, due serially 
Granville Elee. & aS » due 1933... 
Hornell Electric Cé. 6a; 1943 


Jefferson Electric 


Lake Ontario Powér .. Bike, due 1957 08,6 
hore Gas S%s, due 1950. 
Lex , due 1968_ 
r Ce: ae due 1953 3 
Loekport Bt % 6 due 1964 1,1 


2.361, 





Man R. 
Manila Suburban 


(a) $ 
(b) 6% 


Sie ki uw 
bs, due 1963 11 ge 


be, due 1946_ 


BONDE (Continued) 


Name of Bond 
Metropolitan 
Metropolitan 


Pen to establish a few large issues of 
esé issues become more wisely 
to 


distributed 


fone in any 


Amount 


$ 22,591,000 
7,557,400 


1,386,000 

762,000 
3,817,000 
5,972,400 
3,240,500 


“an 
ring Brook Wai i038 3 
Development Corp. 6s, due 1944... 231 


ay 1981, ‘eas a 
STeetem 8 of 


$182,153,556 


Tracy 

Uniow Gas & Electric bs, @ue 1988 
Warren Light & Power Co. 
Wayland Lig 
York Haven 


Total 
+ RAILWAY BONDS 


Name of Bond ; 
Adamstown & ville Elec. ist 5s, 1935 § 
A Ry. Cons. 

St 


Moknsv: 

ibany Ry. Cons. Gold Ss, 1990 
ay 
Birdshere Str wa i). int ta, a 

iti: EI - Ist 1 
corp Bi it Eth 
Lebanon Valley St. Ry. 

Mass. Northeastern St. Ry. 5s, 1 
Neversink 
New York 


New York ey ees ie 


me’ id 4%s, 1 
Cher Yom iy Br hRastern ae 1981 


ee ioe 
$a Gers te en 


orrist'n Ry., Trappe 


id Transit 
& Limerick Elec. 1st 4148, 
ty Ry. 1st Com’. Gold Ss, 1943. 
Cons. Gold 4i4s, 2004. 


Sy 

— 
roy 

United Traction 


I 
AmOUAt t bee 
76 
428, 
496,000 


BG: So0 


000 
000 


of 
i 


United T. Co. (Oley Valley Ctts.) 6s, 1981 “246, 


Utiea Belt Liné St. Ry. let Gold 5s, 1939. 
Utiea rE Liné St. se &@, 1931... 
Utiea & Mobawk Vy. Ry. 1st Gold 4%, 1941 


Total 
* At 10% alive last sale 


at 


$ 46,366,760 
on New Yotk Stock Baeheige o& 4 / 


price 
preceding deposit or mailing, but nét more than 25. 
t As per books of respective companied givité &6 effeet to sabstedtial 


amounts owned or acqu 


+ No further changes will be made in these offers. 
final withdrawal in whele or in part at any time witheat 


T bject te 
ney aoe 


Holders of the stocks and and bonds at the valves 
ewe linet "in an bonds, so an alternetive, are given the opportunity of turning in their stocks at stated 


PesleitesCocvereiie BoSbcbesee we Eien SeS"Ta Wace Comssh tine: brite! sweet tad tome fanceat” 


securities which may be ressived by jou in exchange for these listed above will be sent you upon request 


of the securities in the abéve lists are turned in for $8 Interest 
wen ow at a discount of 25% below 


dealer. 


mailing of 


Associated Gas and Flectric Securities Cotipany 


INEGRFORATED 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Czanex 
INDEX 


Court Asked to Fix 
Status of Railway 
~ ~~. In South Carolina 


Jurisdiction of I. C. C. Over 


Railroads 


3010) 


, 


America Expec 


‘Proposed Extension of wings of these British models fold back- 


Piedmont & Northern ward, enabling 


Will Be Decided 


A number of intervening eastern steam 
railroads have just filed a brief in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Piedmont & Northern [:ailway 
Co. et al. v. United States et al., No. 164, 
in which they express the view that the 
Piedmont & Northern Railway Co. is not 
an “interurban electric “railway,” but 
comes within the jurisdiction and control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This brief was filed on behalf of the 
Southern Railway Co., the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co., the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Co., the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio Railway Co., of South Carolina; the 
Clinchfield Northern Railway of Ken- 
tucky, and the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. 


The Piedmont & Northern company | 


had applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate of necessity 
and public convenience for the extending 
of its present. lines of railroad from 
Spartanburg, S. C., across the State line 
to Gastonia, N. C., there to connect with 
its second present line of railroad run- 
ning from Gastonia to Charlotte, N. C., 
and for the extending of its line from 
Charlotte to Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Dismissal is Sought 

After filing this application, it is 
stated, the Piedmont & Northern moved 
to dismiss it on the ground: that it was 
an interurban electric railway, not oper- 
ated as a part or parts of a general 
steam railroad system within the mean- 
ing of the exception contained in para- 
graph 22 of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act, which specifically exempts 
such interurban electric railways from 
the provisions of paragraph 18 of the act 
requiring certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity. 

The Commission determined that it had 


a saving of one third in 
hangar space. This is an important item 
and a factor militating against United 
States producers in the sale of sport and 
training planes in the world market. 

On the other hand, one of our most 
|important manufacturers of. single-en- 
| gined cabin planes is the only producer 
supplying folding wing jobs of this type 
to any considerable extent. This is one 
reason for the comparative popularity of 
this particular make in foreign countries. 
Without meaning to be facetious, it 
might be mentioned .here that there are 
two kinds of folding wing jobs, the other 
type being produced without the de- 
| signer including that feature in the speci- 
fications. Fortunately, the airworthiness 
requirements of aireraft-producing na- 
tions are now sufficiently rigid as to pre- 
elude all but the remotest possibility of 
| wing failure and, for that matter, other 
forms of ‘structural failure. — : 

England is noted also for its fighting 
‘craft, which has excellent performance 
| even better in some cases than that pro- 








\the application, that the applicant did 
not fall within the exception contained 
in paragraph 22. 

| Association Intervenes 

| -The National Association of Railroad 
| and Utilities Commissioners was permit- 


| ted to intervene before the Commission | 


|and the lower court, and has filed a 
| brief in the Supreme Court in which it 
| supports the position taken by the Pied- 
|mont & Northern Company. The inter- 
| vening steam railroads also were permit- 
|ted to intervene before the Commission 
and the district court, and in this brief 
|they contend that the position taken by 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
| correct. : { 
The contention is put forth in the brief 


ted to Lead in Exports 
Of Aircraft Products by End of 1930 
Value of Shipments in First 10 Months of 1929 Gained 
112 Per Cent Over 1928 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


duced in this country. Various types of| 
British military aircraft are finding their | 


| 
| Carolina, but that court held, in denying | 
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Federal Regulation 





Germany with its Dornier DOX and! 


jurisdiction over the applicant, it is |that the ownership and domination of the 
ahead out, and entered its order finding | Piedment & Northern by the Duke inter- 
that the public convenience and necessity | ests and its interrelation with powerful 
did not require such an extension. Other | allied freight shippers similarly con- | 
objections were made before the Commis- | trolled by the same owners produce an | 
sion and in the district court but they | aggravated form of competition with | 
will not be urged in the oral arguments | steam carriers proposed to be paralleled | 
of the case before the Supreme Court.| and duplicated, distinctly a matter of | 
The sole question for review being |.national concern, and a powerful circum- | 
whether, upon the fact, and evidence on| stance to show that it is not an “inter- 
the record, the Piedmont & Northern! urban electric railway” within the mean- 


| 
| 


course, proximity. 

It is believed that the majority of the 
French aircraft exported are military 
types. Political considerations are nat- 
urally involved in these sales, as also is 
the factor of the granting of long term 
credits made possible by the subsidies. 
It is significant that in Czechoslovakia, 
the largest market for French airplanes, 
an American all-metal transport mono- 
plane with three engines recently was | 





Railway is, and as proposed to be ex- 
tended, would be an “interurban electric 
railway” within the meaning of the ex- 
ception contained in paragraph 22 of 
section I of the interstate commerce act. 

An attempt was made to enjoin the 
order of the Commission in the District 
Court for the Western District of South 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 


|ing of paragraph 22. 


It is argued that a proper application | 


|of the ordinary canons of statutory con- 
| struction inevitably leads to the conclu- 
| sion that the Piedmont & Northern is 
not an “interurban electric railway” 
| within the meaning of the exclusion lan- 
| euage of paragraph 22. 


NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1929 
ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks . 


Exchanges for Clearing House . 


Demand Loans 
Time Loans and 


ee 


VU. S. Government Securities (at marker value) , 
State and Municipal Bonds (et market value) 
Stocks and other Bonds (at market value) , 


Bonds and Mortgages. 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Riverside 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. 


Capital . ° 
Surplus Fund . ‘ 
Undivided Profits 


Deposits . : 


Outstanding and 


Dividends declared and unpaid 
Accrued Interest Payable 


. + + 


. . . © 


LIABILITIES 

$ 25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
32,631,387.77 


- © . 
+ . 


e . 


552,521,900.04 
53,695,191.41 


e . 


Certified Checks 


Unearned Interest . 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


Bills Payable . 


. 


Outstanding Acceptances . 


SEWARD PROSSER 


Chairman 


Wall Street Office: 
16 Wall Street 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 


Vice-Chairman 


Fifth Avenue Office, 
at 42nd Street 


A. A. TILNEY HENRY J. COCHRAN 


Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
at Madison Avenue 


London Office: 26 Old Broad Street 


the field is a requirement in order to ef- 
fect most sales of aircraft; 2. a product 
acs by ‘profitable operation ‘in ‘the 
nited States or elsewhere need not be 
sold at a reduced price nor on a consign- 

ment or credit basis. : 

The recent sale of the American plane 
in Czechoslovakia is the first one to be 
made in Europe under like circumstances. 
Others undoubtedly will follow. Brazil 
received four airplanes, valued at $145,- 
200, and $10,912 worth of parts from the 

: United States during the first 10 months 
way into the world market. Some navy|of the year. These planes ‘average of 
seaplanes from England are in use on the | high value and they were not of military 
west coast of South America. British | type, but planes for operation on the 
designers are skillful in obtaining super-| American air lines operating in South 
performance, as exemplified by the|}America. For several years the French 
Schneider racers. It is believed, Rowever,| aeropostale line has operated through 
that sometimes in an attempt to obtain} Brazil. These operations mean exports 
grace of design and performance that | of equipment. 
ruggedness is sacrificed. Now that United States operators are 

. ;extending their services into South 
Performance Said . Be | America, this country will not be at the 
Strongest Selling Point disadvantage it has been heretofore. 
, | There are French, military missions in 
Our pursuit planes, for example, must photh Brazil and the Argentine and 
have a safety factor of 12, while one re-| French military aircraft are in the ma- 
cent single-seater British fighter im- | jority in those countries. Recently, how- 
ported into this country had shghtly bet-| ever, orders were placed for various 
ter performance than our comparable | types of American commercial and mil- 
types, but a safety factor of 8. Ameri-' itary aircraft. No price nor credit aba: 
can pursuit and observation planes are) cessions are known to have been made 
now being supplied to South American jn order to obtain this business, which 
governments, China, Siam and the Neth-| was sought after by manufacturers of 
erlands East Indies in competition with | varying nationality. French airmen 
products of British, French and Nether-| have performed some remarkable and 
lands factories. Performance, including valuable long distance flights recently. 
maneuver ability consistent _with| The competition from France for. over- 
strength, is our strongest selling point in| seas business is now and will continue 
the military aircraft market. to be formidable, 
France, with an aircraft production of | 
between 1,100 and 1,500 during 1928 | new Junkers G-38, and exports of $1,119,- 
(second to the United States, which pro- | 000 worth of aircraft during the first 
duced at least 6,000 aircraft), exported | eight months of 1929, as compared with 
$5,650,000 worth of aeronautic equipment | $1,250,000 for the whole of 1928, is as 
during that year as compared with |much in the business of exporting tech- 
| slightly over $8,000,000 for 1927 and | nical ideas as tangible aeronautic com- 
| $6,440,000 during the first eight months | modities. It is believed within the realm 
of the current year. | of possibility that the Dornier DOX will 
Details as to consignee countries are | be experted eventually to the United 
not available by units of value, but by | States under its own power. Several 
| weights only. The last mentioned indi-| Smaller Dorniers have been imported for 
cate that Czechoslovakia and Rumania | °peration on an intra-American air line. 
| were the leading French markets by a Engines among those shown in the ac- 
| wide margin. Brazil, Greece, Switzer- |COmpanying tables as exports to Ger- 
\land and Poland followed in order of | ™any were reexported back home as a 
itheir importance. That European coun-|P8rt of the Dornier-Wal seaplane ship- 
|tries should patronize the subsidized a to the United States. 
| French aircraft factories is natural be- ermany, it will be noted from table 2, 
|cause of prices made possible by the Soutiee Of aeks vena a aoe 
seas value indicating 
large government appropriations and, of high horse power, which were exported 
as well. Because of our specialization 
and peculiar success in the production of 
air cooled radial types, we have been in 
an enviable position in the marketing of 
this item abroad. 

A European friend in a recent letter 
gives the crux of the competitive situa- 
tion with regard to aircraft engines. He 
puts it quaintly, but pertinently, as fol- 
lows: 

g r ' “It seems that European people cannot 
sold. It brought a price equivalent to its | handle American where in ae right 
| f. 0, b. price in the United States, after | way, for they have nearly always trouble 
having been flown on an extensive itin-/ with American engines; engines, which 
|erary throughout Europe. have proved to be the best in the world 
This transaction may be used to stress| as long as they are in America. They 
two important factors in our overseas | will stay for 300 hours in the air, they 
!competition: 1. Actual demonstration in 
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Extensions 


New Altitude Record Set 
By Army Pursuit Plane 


An Army Air Corps pursuit plane re- 
cently reached -an altitude.of 30,000 


feet with a full military load and set 
\what the Air Corps believes to be a 
new record ;for this type of plane, the 
War Department has just stated. The 
statement follows in full text: 


According to a report received by 
Major General James E. Fechet, chief 
of the Army Air Corps, Lt. Nor- 
man H. Ives, of the 95th Pursuit Squad- 
ron, Rockwell Field, Calif., reached an 
altitude of 30,000 feet in a P-12 pur- 
suit plane carrying a full military load 
during the course of high altitude tests 
conducted at that field. 

In so far as the records of the office 
of the chief of Air Corps indicate, this 
constitutes a record for this type of 
plane with a full military load. 


will cross the Atlantic, but then, as soon 
as an European mechanic or engineer 
looks at the poor motor the trouble be- 
gins. But, if the American motor is tour- 


American mechanic, he is all right. I 
think your motors cannot support the 
subsidized gaze in the eyes of our air- 
line mechanics.” 


Competitive Situation 
Explained by Letter 


This situation applies also on the other 
continents. Our engine suppliers if they 
are to be successful overseas, must make 
adequate provision for the instruction of 
native service men. 


At present we have no plane which will 
compete with the new Junkers four-en- 
gined G-38 in purported lifting capacity. 
This plane, which should (if the initial 
flight tests are an indication) carry a 
pay load of three tons with a cruising 
radius of over 2,000 miles, will be sold 
for not less than $100,000. There will be 
few purchasers as at present it does not 
appear that present traffic will warrant 
the use of such large planes. 


There are other German types making 
a bid for a place in the international 
trade of aeronautic products. The new 
Junkerg “Junior,” a light two-seater of 
orthodéx Junkers type of construction, 
will be available soon in competition 


will the new executive type F-13 de- 
| signed solely for foreign sale . 

| The Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland 
‘and Czechoslovakia are preducing air- 
craft, some of which is exported. Switz- 
erland and Italy have some military air- 
craft respectively in ~ Colombia and 
| Ecuador, but have made no appreciable 
|export shipments. Italy is the only 
| Europear country using American air- 
| craft on an intra-European airline. 
|in turn are using. Italian planes in this 


! * 
| country and soon will have them manu- 





| under license. 


| A recent visitor at my office in Wash- | 


| ington exemplified the status of our 


ing Europe with an Ameriean pilot, and} p 


with our two and three seater types as| 


We} 


| factured here, to a considerable extent, | 
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PusnisHeD WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Aviation 


Restriction on H auling’ of Private Cars 


' Free by Railways Postponed 


to Feb. 15 


Order of I. C. C. Modified to Aswail Court Decision: on 
Validity of Limitation ~* 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, 
the effective date of its order in Docket 
No. 17757 restricting the movefhent of 
private passenger cars of a railroad over 
the lines of other carriers free, or. at 
less than the published tariff rates, it 
was announced Jan. 4. » 

The posty nement, it was stated orally 
at the Commission’s offices, is to pro- 
vide more time for consideration of the 
case by the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Kentucky at 
Louisville. . The Commission’s order 
barring the movement of private. cars 
over lines of so-calle] “foreign” roads 
free, or at less than published tariff rates, 


is before the court on appeal of the! 


Louisville & Nashville, Mlinois Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
ig Four, and other carriers. 

The brief of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in support of its decision 
will be submitted to the court Jan. 7, 
it was stated. 

The Commission’s decision in-the case 
declared that “the transportation or 
movement of private passenger cars, in- 
cluding so-called office cars, by one car- 
rier for another or its officials, free or 
at other than published tariff rates, is 
contrary fo the provisions of the inter- 
state commerce act.” 


Unjust Discrimination 


Is Alleged in Practice 

Going still further, the report stated 
that “it is unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial and preferential to 
haul such private cars of other carriers 
free, or at less than published tariff 
rates, while charging certain minimum 
fares and revenue for the movement of 
privately owned or chartered cars. 

“The transportation of persons in pri- 
vate passenger cars, including berth and 
other accommodations, at the rate 
charged paskengers provided only in or- 
dinary coach accommodations, is unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly preferential 
and prejudicial,” the Commission ruled. 

The Commission’s order follows in full 
text: 

No. 17757. In the matter of use of 
private passenger train cars. Upon fur- 
ther consideration of the record in the 
above-entitled case, and good cause ap- 
pearing therefor: 

It is ordered, That the order entered 


aeronzutic products in the world market. 
This gertleman was the director of a 
Europeur airline. He wanted to purchase 
some c..gines of the same type employed 
on the American tri-engined plane which 
recently visited his country. On _ his 
next v'sit I should not be surprised if 
he expressed an active interest in com- 
plete aircraft. 


$60,000,000 


Ten-Year 6% Gold Debentures, Series B 


(WITH CONVERSION AND STOCK PURCHASE WARRANTS) 


Due January 1, 1940 
Price 99% and Interest, Yielding 6.07% 


Business: Insull Utility Investments, Inc., was organized on 
December 37, 1928, to carry on an investment business and to 


acquire, hold, sell and underwrite securities of all kinds. It now 
owns, among other securities, substantial blocks of stock of 


» $ 82,862,338.99 

. 86,144,307.00 
235,348,652.40 | 

. 226,277,389.16 | 


Inc. The value 


67,465,539.81 
20,020,327.29 
44,279,319.62 
647,050.00 
8,465,775.04 
4,426,856.87 

+ 42,039,326.86 


$817,976,883.04 


interest charges 





$107,631,387.77 


606,217,091.45 


1,876,917.75 
582,358.82 
719,993.41 


55,025,000.00 
- 43,200,140.47 


$817,976,883.04 


President 


\ 


2,723,993.37 


January 6, 1930 


CENTRAL-ILLINOIS COMPANY 
FOREMAN-STATE CORPORATION 
E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Commonwealth Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Middle West Utilities Company and 
subsidiaries, Public Service Company of Northern Hilinois, and 
the entire capital stock of its subsidiary, Insull, Son & Co., 


of the Company’s assets, including securities 


now owned and to be acquired under existing contracts valued 
at market prices as of the date of this letter, is in excess of 
$163,900,000. 

Earnings: The consolidated earnings of the Company and 
ite wholly owned subsidiary from all sources applicable to the 


for the calendar year 1929 with the month 


of December partly estimated, amounted to $12,227,232.85 
as against which the annual interest requirements on all 
Debentures to be presently outstanding will be $3,723,450. 
These figures are not necessarily a true reflection of the earn- 
ings of the Company in @. uch as they do not include in- 
come on all the securities that will be owned upon the com- 
pletion of this financing nor on approximately $19,500,000 of 
free cash that will be in the Treasury. On the other hand, 
they do include am unusually large sum received during the 
year, representing proceeds of the sale of stock rights, which, 
while recurring, may not always realize the same amount. 
The estimate for 1930 indicates net earnings of at least 
$14,450,000 available for interest, which may be considered 
as a more accurate reflection of the present earning capacity 
of the Company. This latter figure is based upon proceeds of 
the sale of rights on an average of the past five years and from 
the receipt of stock dividends taken at the present market. 


Purpose of Issue: The proceeds of this financing will fur- 
nish sufficient funds to pay off all current indebtedness and 
acquire all securities now contracted for, and will further pro- 
vide the Company with a substantial cash sum, 





in the above-entitled case on Nov. 4, 
1929, which was by its terms to become 
effective Jan. 15, 1930, be, and the same is 
hereby, modified so that said order shall 
become effective not later than Feb. 15, 
1930, but.in all other respects the said 
order entered Nov. 4, 1929,.shall remain 
in full force and effect. 


It is further ordered, That a copy of 
this order be served upon the same re- 
spondents upon whom the order. of Nov. 
4, 1929, was served, and that notice of 
this order be given to the general public 
by depositing a copy of the order in the 
cffice ‘of the Secretary of the Commission 
at Washington, D. C. 


Calendar 
—of: the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Finance Docket No. 7888.—Joint application 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Railroad 
and Pennsylvania Railroad, lessee, to 
abandon the so-called Montgomery Branch 
in Hamilton County, Ohio. Assigned for 
hearing on Jan. 28 at Columbus, Ohio 
er the public utilities commission 4 

io. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3380 and first supplemental order.—Iron 
and steel articles. from points. in the 
South to trunk line and New England 
territories. Assignment for hearing Jan. 
20 at Birmingham, Ala., before Examiner 
McChord, is cancelled. : 

Finance Docket No. 7872.—Application Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe Railway for authority 
to construct a line of railroad from 
Amarillo to a point on the north line of 
Dallam County, Tex., and from Dumas 
to Spearman, Tex. Finance Docket No. 
7873.—Application Elkhart & Santa Fe 
Railway for authority to construct lines 
of railroad from a point on the south 
line of Cimarron County, Okla., in a 
northwesterly and northerly direction to 
a point on the north line of Cimarron 
County, Okla., and from Felt, Okla.,. to 
Colmor, N. Mex. Finance Docket No. 
7874.—Application Dodge City & Cimar- 
ron Valley Railroad for authority to con- 
struct a line of railroad from a point on 
the south line of Baker County, Colo., in 
a general northwesterly direction. to Las 
Animas, Colo. Assigned for hearing Jan. 
22 at Amarillo, Tex., before Examiner T. 
F. Sullivan. 

No. 22776.—The Prairie Pipe Line Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


Kansas City, Mo., before Examiner Disque, 
is postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed, . 

No, 17000 and related cases.—Rate struc- 
ture investigation, part 12, nonferrous 
metals, Will be held in Washington, D. 
C., Jan. 27. 


et al. Assignment for hearing Jan. 23 “f 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc. 


The following is summarized from a letter of Mr. Samuel Insull, Chairman, Insull Utility Investments, Ine.: 


Conversion and Stock Purchase Warrants: Each $1,000 
Debenture will carry a non-detachable warrant whereby the 
Debenture may be surrendered at its principal amount in,ex- 
change for Common Stock of the Company at the following 
prices per share: During the calendar year 1930 at $65; during 
1931 at $72.50; during 1932 at $87.50; during 1933 at $105; 
and during 1934 at $125. Each such warrant will also provide » 
that in case the Debenture to which it is attached is se surren- 


dered in exchange for Common Stock during the year 1931 the 


holder thereof may simultaneously purchase ten additional 
shares of Common Stock at $62.50; if so surrendered during 
1932 ten additional shares of Common Stock at $77.50; if s0 
surrendered during 1933 ten.additfonal shares of Common Stock 
at $95, and if so surrendered during 1934 ten additional shares 
of Common Stock at $115. Bearer stock scrip will be issued 
for fractional shares and cash adjustments will be made for 
interest accrued on the Debenture to the date of any such er- 
change. Jn addition, each $1,000 Debenture will Carry 4 HOR 
detachable warrant giving the bolder of the Debenture the un- 
conditional right te purchase ten shares of Commen Stock during 
the year 1930 at $65°per share. This latter warrant will be 
detachable in the event the Debenture is redeemed prior te its 
exercise. In case the Company subdivides its outetanding shares 
of Common Stock into a greater number of shares, then the 
number of shares deliverable on the exercise thereafter of each 
warrant shall be proportionately increased without requiring 
any payment by the warrant holder in addition to the aggregate 


purchase price specified in the warrants. 


* Common Stock Dividends: The Company has’ already 
declared a 6% dividend on the Common’ Stock out of 1929 
earnings payable in Common Stock in quarterly installments 
during 1930. In addition the Company has announced ite 
intention to declare dividends of 6% in Common dtock during 
1930 out of earnings for that year of which 414 % if declared 


will be paid in 1930. 


A circular fully descriptive of this issue may be had upon request 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS COMPANY 


NSULL, SON & CO., INC. 


FIRST UNION TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


HARRIS, FORBES 4 Co, 


FIELD, GLORE & CO. 


THE NATIONAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 
HILL, JOINER & CO., INC. 
INSULL, SON & CO., LIMITED 


LONDON, ENGLAND AND MONTREAL, CANADA 


Dated January 1, 1930 and redeemable. The interest will be payable semi-annuslly January 1 and July 1 without deduction for Federal income texee now ot 
hereafter deductible at the source not in excess of 2 percent per annum. Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine, will be appointed paying agent of the Company for the mrking 
of such interest payments. Denomination $1,000. These debentures are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and accepted by ue and subject to the approval 
ef counsel. It is expected that debentures in temporary form, later exchangeable for definitive debentures, will be ready for delivery by Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Ine. on or about January 20, 1930. All statemenee herein are official or are based on information which we régard as reliable and while we do not guarantee 
them, we ourselves have relied ypon them in the purchase of this security. Application will be made to list these debentures on the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
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- Public 


Utilities 


Authority of State Courts to Construe 
Own Constitution and Laws Discussed | [pio Pyblic Utilities 


Correspondence Between National Committee on Law En- 
forcement and New York Transit Commission Made Public 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


in the courts of the State., Such stay may 
be vacated upon proof made after hearing, 
and notice of 10 days served upon the at- 
torney general of the State, that the suit 
in the State courts is not being prosecuted 
with diligence and good faith. 

The requirement respecting the présence 
of three judges shall also apply to the final 
hearing in such suit jn the district court; 
and a direct appeal to the Supreme Court 
may bé taken from a final decree grantin 
or denying a permanent injunction in such 
suit. (June 18, 1910, c. 309, Sec. 17, 36 Stat. 
557; .Mar. 8, 1911, c. 231, Sec...266, 36 Stat. 
1162; Mar. 4,-1913, c. 160, 37 Stat. 1013; 
Feb. 13, 1924, c. 229, Sec. 1, 43 Stat. 938.) 

The, italicized proviso applies only 
wher an interlocutory injunction is 
sougnt, restraining the action of any 
officer of: a State in-the.enforcement of 
a State statute or of an order made by 
an administrative board or commission 
acting under the statutes of the State. 
It does not. apply where a permanent 
injunction alone is sought or where the 
State action which is attacked is mani- 
fested in Some way other than by such a 
statute or order, i. e., as by local ordi- 
nance. 


Where an application for such an in- 
terlocutory injunction has been made to 
a Federal court, all proceedings in any 
court of the United States to restrain 
the execution of such statute or order 
shall be stayed, provided that before the 
final hearing of such appiication a. suit 
shall have been brought in a State court 
having~ jurisdiction, to enforce such 
statute or order, accompanied by a stay 
in such State court of proceedings under 
such stafute or order, which apparently 
means a stay of all other proceedings, 
excépt those in the State suit in question. 

What. the draftsman evidently had in 
mind was the case of a new statute or 
order imposing a new obligation’ which 
had never been enforced before (North- 
western Bell Tel: Co. v. Hilton, 274 Fed. 
584, 386). In such case, it might be fair 
enough to preserve the status quo until 
the validity of. the new. statute or order 
could be determined. But the draftsman, 
perhaps, overlooke@, and certainly made 
no provision for, the fact that many rate 
statutes and orders under which the 
companies have been acting for years 
are assailed on. the ground that owing 
to changes in: prices and values they 
have. become. confiscatory and unconsti- 
tutional In such cases, the stay alters 
the status quo by permitting the com- 
pany to charge such rates as it sees fit. 
It’ follows that, where the ‘statute or 
order. is not a new one reducing the rate 
but an old one merely continuing the 
old rate, the State must permit the com- 
pany to charge the rate which it hopes 
to secure as the result of the Federal 
suit, before it will be permitted to pass 
upon the meaning of the State laws 
which may be involved. The State courts 
reacquireé the right*to pass on their State 
laws, only by giving the company every- 
thing 1t asks. 


Provision to End Stay 
Fails to Fill Requirement 


In view of the protection which the 
stay in the State court would give to 
the company, it is difficult to fathom the 
purpose of the provision that the stay 
jn the Federal court “may be vacated 
upon prcof made after hearing, and 
notice of 10 days served upon the at- 
torney general of the State that the suit 
fig the State courts is not being prose- 
cuted with diligence and good faith.” 
The company, which has obtained its 
point by means of the stay, does not 
require it. The Fedenzal court is con- 
cerned only with property and its rights, 
and these need no protection so long 
as the State stay is in force. Congress 
is not authorized to legislate in order 
to regulate the expeditious handling of 
cases in State courts. Its concérn, if 
any, is with the expeditious procedure 
in the courts of its own creation. So, 
lacking practical or legal basis, itis a 
matter of uncertainty just what the 
purpose was in adding this provision. 
It does hold, however, 
that the efforts of a State to brin 
itself within the section may be_nullifie 
by a single Federal judge who may find 
on evidence satisfactory to himthat the 
suit in the State court is not being 
prosecuted with diligence and good faith, 
and so bring that suit to an ‘end. 

It is interesting to observe that, in a 
Tate case, apparently thé only thing 
definitely accomplished by the long trial 
in the State suit is that the. construc- 
tion by the State court of any State laws 
that may be involved takes ‘away from 
the Federal court the opportunity. of 
misconstruing them. It does not purport 
to take away the right of the company 
to have a second trial in the Federal 
court, immediately following the final 
determination in the State courts. In 
ordinary suits in personam the final de- 
termination rendered in the State court, 
while the pending suit in the Federal 
court was stayed, would seem to end the 
controversy so that the Federal court 
could not later proceed to judgment ‘on 
the same cause of action (Kline v. Burke 
Constr. Co., 260 U. S., 266; Illinois Cent, 
R. R. Co. v. Sheegog, 177 Fed. 756, affd. 
217 U. 8. 599); but in a rate case, where 
the “present value” rule is. applied, it is 
possible for the company to claim 
that changes in prices or values oc- 
curring between the time of .-+trial 
and final determination in the State 
courts have given rise to a new or modi- 
fi@d cause of action, and that the ‘Fed- 
eral court should proceed at once to try 
the new issue. . 


Laws Needed by States 
For Limited Advantage 


What changes in their laws must the 
States make in order to secure the lim- 
ited advantage in the restricted class 
of cases covered by the proviso in Sec- 
tion 380? First, it must have a law 
authorizing some State officer to bring 
a suit to enforce the statute or order; 
and, second, to be fully effective, it must 
have a law making it mandatory on the 
State court to grant a stay, irrespective 
of whether the facts warrant such-a stay 
or not. 


The State of New York has a provi- |. 


sion (P. S. C. Law, sec. 57) which au- 
thorizes the transit commission and the 
public service commission to bring pro- 
ceedings to prevent an actual or threat- 
ened vialotion of the laws, in so. far as 
they deal.with matters over which these 
commissions have jurisdiction. It has 
no provision which makes it mandatory | 
on the courts to grant a stay. 

.The matter of the stay in the State 
court is essential. The effect of the 


otis 


the possibility 


Federal proviso is to insist that State 
courts must grant a stay even in cases 
where the Federal court would not do 
so. A statute would be necessary if the 
State court were to be deprived of all 
| discretion as to the granting of a stay, 
and if the granting of a stay were to 
be. compelled in cases where the facts 
would not warrant it. 

It is highly important that the laws 
of the State should be interpreted by its 
own courts—the body best fitted to deal 
with them intelligently. It is so impor- 
tant that the States might, perhaps, be 
willing to swallow the affront to their 
sovereignty involved in the attempt of 
Congress to dictate the forms of their 
judicial procedure, that is, if anything 
substantial were to be gained by it. 
That is for others to decide. But in view 
of the restricted class of cases to which 
the Federal proviso applies, the limited 
advantage to be derived, the necessity 
of taking away judicial discretion in the 
matter of the stay, and the possible con- 
tingency that a single judge might bring 
the whole matter back to his own court 
by finding that the State suit was not 
being prosecuted “with diligence and 
good faith,” it seems that no advantage 
would be obtained, sufficient to justify 
the attempt to revise State procedure. 
In my opinion it would not be advisable 
to recommend such changes, even if there 
were nothing more to be said. 





Many Devices to Escape 
From State Procedure 


But there is much more to be said, 
namely, that, even if the States were 
to go through procedural contortions in 
order to squeeze into the contracted aper- 
ture left open by the proviso of Section 
380, there are so many devices for es- 
caping from the most carefully elab- 
orated State procedure, as to take away 
every substantial advantage which stu- 
dents might think they had discovered 
in the section. These devices find illus- 
trations in the Interborough rate case 
and represent the résourcefulness of 
many eminent and acute special coun- 
sel (Interborough Rapid Transit Co. v. 
Gilchrist, 25 Fed. (2nd), 164; 26 Fed. 
(2nd), 912; 279 U. S., 159). 


In that case, the plaintiff sought to 
have the Federal court enjoin the transit 
commission and the City of New York 
from attempting to enforce the five-cent 
fares which had been fixed by contract 
between the city and the plaintiff, and 
had been charged for 15 years by the 
plaintiff. Such rate, of course, was out- 
side the proviso of Section 380. But in 
order to make it easier for the Federal 
court to take jurisdiction, plaintiff also 
asked-.for a permanent injunction re- 
straining the enforcement of a special 
statute, which had been superseded by 
the contract and which applied only to 
part of one of the lines, and of every 
statute under which the transit commis- 
sion had power. Plaintiff, therefore, did 
not seek to take the case out of Section 
380 on the ground that a contract rate 
rather than a statute or order was to 
be enjoined; -but did-make the following 
moves, which could be used as devices 
for having an issue tried and State offi- 
cers enjoined by the Federal courts, in 
spite of anything. the States might do 
to utilize the opportunities supposed to 
be afforded by Section 380 


To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 7. 
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Power Lines 


Utility Investigations 


Hearings in Inquiry Construction of 126-mile Power Line 
Is Authorized by New Hampshire 


To Resume Jan. $ Electric Energy to Be Transmitted From Development at 
Littleton to Massachusetts State Line 


Additional Material on Pub- 
licity Phases of Investiga- 
tion to Be Offered by 


Companies 


Public hearings in the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation of power and 
gas utilities will be resumed Jan. 8, when 
utility associations are to present ma- 
terial relating to the publicity phase of 


the inquiry, the Commission announced | 


Jan. 4. 


4‘ 

The Commission in October completed 
its own examinations into publicity ac- 
tivities of utility associations. 

Other public hearings announced by 
the Commission for the. week of. Jan. 
are the following: 

Final Argument Before Commission- 
ers: Clear Sight Spectacle Company, of 
Chicago, manufacturers and distributors 
of spectacles; final argument before mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Monday, Jan. 6, Washington, 2 p. m., 
hearing room of Commission; alleged 
misrepresentation. Docket 1554. 

Trial Examiner’s Hearing (subject to 
changes in time or place): Wautaga 
Milling Company, and others, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Friday, Jan. 10, Nashville, 
10 a. m., room 406, United States post 
office building; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of flour; William W. Sheppard, 
trial examiner; Baldwin B. Bane, Com- 
mission’s attorney. Docket 1601. 


Business Outlook for 1930 
Reported to Be Favorable 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
programs on anticipated normal business 
activities during the new year. In the 
field of distribution the reports reveal an 
active end-of-the-year’ season which 
closes with inventories low and the usual 
Spring pick-up expected. Staple lines of 
consumer goods maintain reasonably nor- 
mal levels and in some cases show ad- 
vances. Construction and related supply 
and equipment industries wait to some 
extent upon the arrangement of credit 
facilities, but look forward to expanding 
building and-improvement programs with 
the arrival of favorable conditions. 

A more graphic portrayal of business 
conditions will, itis expected, be afforded 
by reports summarizing actual accom- 
plishments in. typical industrial and 
trade lines during the year now closing 
and at the Same time indicate, by com- 
parison with preceding years, the gen- 
eral business trend with a greater de- 
gree of accuracy. With this information 
before it the executive committee of the 
conference probably will meet some time 
in the present month to consider, from a 
general viewpoint, further steps that may 
be taken to maintain the national busi- 
ness equilibrium. 


| Bills Introduced | 


Massachusetts 
H. 157. Mr. Pierce. Relative to transfer 
by Central Vermont Railway, Inc.,. of its 
interest’as lessee in New London Northern 
Railroad Co.; Railroads. 


H. 158. * Mr. Blackman. Relative to in- 


i terest of New York, New_Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. in certain subsidiary. 


companies; Railroads. 

H. 171. Mr. Cronin. Prohibiting use of 
one-man cars by street railway companies 
during rush hours if drawing a trailer; 
Street Railways. 


6 
| 


State of New Hampshire: 


The Grafton Power Company was au- 
thorized Jan. 3 by the public service 
commission to construct an_ electric 
transmission line from the Fifteen Mile 
Falls hydroelectric development at Lit- 
tleton to the Massachusetts State line, 
and it will be the first utility able to 
compete in a large- way with the pres- 
ent network of electric lines of the so- 
called Insull interests in New Hamp- 
shire, according to the order of the com- 
mission. 

Practically all of the power developed 
at Fifteen Mile Falls will be transmitted 


into Boston and surrounding territory | 


for distribution by companies connected 
with the New England Power Associa- 
tion, of which the Grafton company is 
a subsidiary, according to the chairman 
of the commission, Mayland H. Morse. 
The transmission line will run to 
Tewksbury, Mass., a distance of 126 
miles, 

Permission to construct the line was 
granted under a specific provision that 
the authority shall become void upon 
failure of the company “to conform to 
the lawful orders of the commission.” 
This provision is the first of the kind 
ever to be inserted in an order of the 
commission, Mr. Morse said, and is de- 
signed to protect the interests of the 
State by requiring that all power needed 
in the State shall be furnished before 
any power is exported. 


Development to Produce 
500,000,000 Kilowatt Hours 


The development, according to Mr. 
Morse, will produce 500,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of primary energy and 150,000,000 
kilowatt hours of secondary energy. In 
1928, according to public service commis- 
sion records, the State of New Hamp- 
shire required 230,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

The application of the Grafton Power 
Company, the order says, asked for 
authority to engage within New Hamp- 
shire and elsewhere in the business of 
supplying the public with electricity by 
sales to other public utilities and munici- 
palities engaged in distributing electricity 
to consumers, and for authority to begin 





and carry to completion in certain towns 
and one city the construction of trans- 
mission lines suitable for transmitting 
electricity generated at plants in Little- 
ton and Monroe and such other plants as 
the company may construct. 

The company has heretofore received 
permission to construct . hydroelectric 
plants in Monroe and Littleton in connec- 
tion with the development at Fifteen Mile 


mitting electricity generated by water 
‘power beyond the confines of the State, 
the present order says. 


present order says, “the exportation of 
energy is conditioned on the petitioner 


rates; discontinuing exporting in whole 
|or in part when any portion of suth 
lenergy is reasonably required for use 
within tie State; making such contracts 
for the delivery of energy to other util- 
ities as this commission shall order to 


| 





be for the public good; making no con- }| 


tract xat rates other than those _per- 
mitted by the commission and the incor- 
porating of that order as a condition 
and one of the terms of all contracts 


involving the sale of the whole or any || 


part of energy exported. 


“Tt will be seen, therefore, that al- || 
though authority has been received au- || 
thorizing the erection of two plants and | 
energy generated 


the exportation of 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1929 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank,’ 


and 


Due from Banks and Bankers 


.$ 


1 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages........ 





Deposits 


Outstanding Checks.:....... 


Dee ae es ekses 
Undivided Profits.............. 32,636,023.50 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches .......... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances............. 
Real Estate..... 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. ...... 


$2,017,119,331.61 
Ee 


LIABILITIES 


seseeeceeees $ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 


$ 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc....... 
ments to Repurchase United States 
urities Sold 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills. . . . 


veessceees $1,224,551,049.63 
84,738,503.66 


1,309,289,553.29 
$2,017,119,331.61 
——oOo aS 


430,004,522.35 
170,535,098.93 
32,134,571.76 
7,800,000.00 
49,231,298.14 
,105,394,234.05 
. 971,139.99 
7,504,444.90 
192,624,587.30 
13,537,529.75 
7,381,904.44 


292,636,023.50 


13,310,986.57 


53,709,635.61 
192,624,587.30 


155,548,545.34 





Falls, and in another order was author- | 
ized to engage in the business of trans- ; 


Under the previous authorization, the | 


furnishing service to consumers within | 
the State at fair, just and reasonable. 





| 


} 








Concord, Jan. 4. 


therein, and the engaging in the business 
as a public utility, as limited by the 
orders, no authority is held to function 
in any towns other than Littleton and 
Monrve.” 

“Our iegislature,” the order continues, 
“has in substance stated, if in the State 
there is no available market at fair 
rates for the energy, it may be exported 
until such is reasonably required for use 
within the State when it shall be here 
sold upcn terms as favorable as shall 
be granted to consumers outside the 
State 

“The development at Fifteen Mile Falls 
at this time is justified because until 
there is a market here for the power it 
may be exported to any existing market. 
That market produces enough revenue to 
assure sufficient earnings to warrant de- 
velopment in advance of the actual need 
here. Early development because of an 
outside market must not be permitted 
to befog the only basis on which expar- 
tation is permissible, namely, that the 
power demands in New Hampshire must 
always be first satisfied at reasonable 
rates. It is, therefore, incumbent upon 
the petitioner to so construct its plant 
and equipment as to enable it to best 
conform to its primary obligations. In 
other words, exportation of power is 
merely an incident to the business of the 
petitioner, and its lines, equipment and 
plant must be constructed with that end 
in view. If this were not done, an unfair 
burden would be imposed’ upon the New 
Hampshire public. | 

“Consent to the present heavy con- | 
struction over which the exported energy 
will flow must not be construed as our 
determining that type as best suited to 
serve New Hampshire users. 


Service to Public 
Should Be Weighed 


“Among other things, the service to be 
rendered the public is evidence entitled 
to be given weight in determining 
whether a thing is for the public good. 


;In that connection the commission in- 


quired on what basis the petitioner 
would be willing to sell energy to other 
utilities in different parts of the State 
which are engaged in distribution to the 
public. A representative of one of the 
“Insull” companies, so called, who ap- 
peared, claimed: ‘If, we are supplying | 


| utility at the present time and supplying 


it at reasonable rates, I don’t think 
that the Grafton Power Company or any 
other company has a right to come in 
and bid for that business against . us.’ 

“Were that claim recognized, it would 


( 
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Communications 


reverse the heretofore uniform practice 
of utilities within this jurisdiction. The 
present network of lines of the Insull 
interests was established under the pol- 
icy of unrestricted compétition in the 
wholesale of electricity to other utilities 
and municipalities. It so happens the 
petitioner will be the first utility able 
to compete in a large way in that busi- 
ness. Doubtless the commission has 
authority to designate territorial rights 
to wholesaling utilities as is done in 
case of utilities distributing direct to 
the consumer. This we have never 
done. - To do so now would give the 
Insull companies virtual monopoly in 
the territory through which the main 
transmission line of the petitioner will 
pass. - That would prevent the petitioner 
from making sales of power to certain 
nongenerating utilities and others whose 
generating facilities are insufficient to 
produce the quantity and quality of 
energy required. 

“Monopoly has always been consid- 
ered odious at common law, inimical 
to the public welfare and against public 
policy. It is generally held that State 
legislatures may grant exclusive fran- 
chises. Although it has been stated 
that it is doubtful whether the legis- 
lature can delegate the power to grant 
franchises, it is generally recognized. 
that a franchise may be derived indi- 
rectly from the State through an agency 
to which the power is delegated. This 
commission is the agency in this State 
to which has been delegated the power 
to designate what public utilities may 
do business and where, by requiring 
them to obtain permission and approval 
as a condition precedent to operating. 


Territorial Rights 
Are Designated 


This clothes the commission with au- 
thority to designate territorial rights in 
specific instances. Such designation of 
territory and the fact that only one util- 
ity is authorized by the commission to 
operate in a limited area has resulted in 
the general understanding by both utili- 
ties and public that the commission 
grants monopolistic privileges. 78 N. H. 
300 at 302. Theoretically, however, mo- 
nopolistic rights are not given, as all 
grants are conditioned upon the utility’s 
functioning adequately and with reason- 
able charges. No utility has a monopoly 
as of common right. 

“The general principles above stated 
have been applied to franchises in re- 
spect to supplying electricity. *The com- 
mission, in exercising its authority, has 
had as its object the general welfare of 
the public. 

“Tt has been the policy of this commis- 
sion, in common with that of most regu- 
latory bodies, to disallow competition in 
the trarisportation of passengers, distri- 
bution of gas and the distribution of 
electricity to the public. This action was 
based on the theory that the paralleling 
of lines and facilities is an unnecessary 
and uneconomical duplication of service 


# 


| Telephone Earnings Listed 
By Minnesota Commission 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Jan, 4. 

Net earnings ranging up to 49 per 
cent of the gross earnings of the Tri- 
State Telephone and Telegraph Com- | 
pany in 26 Minnesota exchanges out- 
side of St. Paul are indicated in pre- 
liminary reports filed Jan. 4 by the chief 
engineer of the railtoad and warehouse 
commission, D. F. Jurgenson. 

The report states that the’ company’s 
net earnings represent 7 per cent on a 
valuation of $3,646,770, whereas the en- 
gineer’s estimate of value of the first 
22 exchange plants studied is $1,900,000. 

For the other four plants, Mr. Jurgen- 
son says, the net earnings of $22,873 
represent 7 per cent on $326,833, whereas 
| his fair value is $184,146, 


when the business is being conducted 
under the supervision of a regulatory 
bedy wit» broad powers as respects rates 
and servite. 

“The petitioner and the Insull com- 
panies present an entirely different set 
of facts than heretofore presented to the 
commission so far as the wholesaling uf 
power is concerned. It has above been 
stated that the petitioner’s line, of neces- 
sity, will largely parallel lines of the In- 
sull companies now wholesaling power 
to certain unassociated or independent 
utilities. If such utilities are to be 
barred from dealing direct with the peti- 
|tioner, the Insull interests will serve as 
a middle-man if they are buying from 
the petitioner and reselling to the inde- 
pendent utilities, or the independents will 
be precluded from doing as heretofore, 
namely, obtaining power in bulk from 
whomever they please. 

“The petitioner has indicated its imme- 
diate intention of disposing of energy in 
the State through existing interconnec- 
tions with other utilities. Those are now 
principally with the Insull companies. 
There is, of course, no objection to taking 
advantage of existing interconnections. 
This should not be construed, however, as 
excluding the desirability of other ave- 
nues of sale. 

“Although not an issue in this case, for 
the guidance of the petitioner we feel we 
should now make it clear that we are not 
ready to extend territorial monopoly to 
wholesaling utilities. The privileges of 
monopoly will be granted when sound 
economic reasons dictate that such pro- 
cedure is for the public good. It is the 
duty of the petitioner to dispose of such 
of its energy as it can find a market for 
in the State. 

“It is believed that the construction of 
the transmission line in question and the 
engaging in business in the several towns 
and city should be permitted, subject to 
certain conditiors that are imposed in the 
public interest as specified in the accom- 
panying order.” 
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Letters 


Capital . 
Surplus . 


Deposits 


Dividend 





H. M. ADDINSELL 
Harris, Forbes & Company 


FREDERIC W. ALLEN 
Lee, Higginson (7 Company 
MORTIMER N, BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES C. COLGATE 
James B. Colgate © Company 
ALFRED A. COOK 
Cook, Nathan & Lehman 
ARTHUR J. CUMNOCK 
Catlin & Company, Inc. 


WILLIAM F. CUTLER 
Vice-President 


HARRY P. DAVISON 
J. P. Morgan & Company 


ROBERT W. DE FOREST 
De Forest Brothers 





40th St. & Madison Ave. 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


Undivided Profits 
Outstanding Checks 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit. . . 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


American Brake Shoe ( Fdy. Co. 


The New York Trust Company 


100 Broadway 
57th:St. & 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1929 


RESOYRCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers . 


United States Government Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 
Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages . . 


$135,13 
25,28 
15,73 
178,44 
2,41 


ee @ @ 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances and 


of Credit . 


2,04 


$401 ,665,039.90 


LIABILITIES 


$ 12,500,000.00 
!25,000,000.00 
9,276,623.45 
250,800,493.79 
54,302,507.86 
Payable Jan. 2, 1930 . 


Ve a 


$401 ,665,039.90 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and of the New York Clearing House Association 


TS 


Trustees 


GEORGE DOUBLEDAY 
President, Ingersoll-Rand Company 
RUSSELL H. DUNHAM 
President, Hercules Powder Company 
SAMUEL H. FISHER 
New York 
JOHN A. GARVER 
Shearman & Sterling 
ARTEMUS L. GATES 
President 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 
Chairman, Exteutive Committee 
CHARLES HAYDEN 
Hayden, Stone © Company 
F. N, HOFFSTOT 
President, Pressed Steel Car Company 
WALTER JENNINGS 
New York 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
President, New York Life Insurance Co. 
EDWARD BE. LOOMIS 
President, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 


42,604,232,04 


$46,776,623.45 
305,103,001.65 
625,000.00 


44,272,979.12 
4,887 ,435.68 


Brown Brothers © Company 


G. 


Fifth Ave. 





5,500.04 
3,980.87 
8,065.12 
8,986.92 
2,691.39 


1,583.52 


ROBERT A. LOVETT 





HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
Vice-President 


Atlas Portland Cement Company 


EDWARD 8S. MOORE 


- New York 


GRAYSON M.-P, MURPHY 
M.-P. Murphy & Company 


HARRY T. PETERS 
New York 


DEAN SAGE 


Zabriskit, Sage, Gray U' Todd 


LOUIS STEWART, SR. 
New York 


VANDERBILT WEBB 
Murray, Aldrich & Webb 


FREDERICK S. WHEELER 


Chairman, American Can Company 
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Deposit Guaranty 


Nebraska Act to Pay 
Bank Depositors for 
Losses Is Annulled 


istrict County Court Holds 
State Constitution Bars 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JANUARY 6, 1930 
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Federal Finance’ 


| Business Reported | Alleged Fraud in Sale of Bank Stock 
: Unusually Good in Held to Be Error Made in Good Faith 


NS ei 6 
Cleveland District Satisfactory Result From Transactions Is Said to Have Been’ 
Thwarted by Unforeseeable Circumstances 


Industrial Operations Bank Resources 


Decade of Banking in California 


U. S. Treasury Declared to Show Notable Progress 


Statement 


Januai; 2 


Made Public January 4 


Resources of Finwncial Institutions Gain $1,750,000,000 


Seebia Inl10 Years, State Superintendent Says in Review 
‘Customs receipts ........ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax 


D 


$1,387,538.20 
10,158.59 


Activity at Industrial Plants | 
Reached Peak Levels in| 


State of California: San Francisco, Jan. 4. 


| sold at such prices as the parties deemed 
The year 1929 was not only one of|State banks have increased approxi- 


advisable but at a price which would net 
lthe bank not less than 101 (umiess the 


The conviction of Guy Huston and 
William H. Gold. for alleged use of 


eee een eee 


1929 Federal Reserve | 
Bank Statement Shows 


[Continued from.Page 1.] 
nature have appeared, particularly in the 
iron and steel industry, during the past 
two weeks. Increased inquiries have | 
been received for material for first quar- | 
ter delivery and schedules at Youngs- 

. town plants have been advanced slightly, 
because of a few automotive orders. | 
Manufacturers’ stocks of tires have been 
materially reduced by curtailed produc- 
tion and are now only slightly larger | 
than they were a year ago. A general 
spirit of optimism seems to prevail 
throughout the district, judging from re- | 
ports received from correspondents dur- | 
ing the past month. 


Business conditions in the fourth dis- / 


‘ 


trict for the year 1929 as a whole, were | 
unusually good. Operations at industrial 
plants attained peak levels and most con- | 
cerns experienced the best year in his- | 
tory. Not only was the output of goods | 
in unprecedented volume, but the earn- | 
ings reported by many corporations have | 
never before been equaled. 

In the first half of 1929, general busi- 
ness improved with each succeeding 
month, continuing the uptrend which 
started early in 1928. The turning point 
was reached in early summer, however, 
and industrial activity began to recede 
gradually in August in this district, a 
month later than for the country as a 
whole. The peak, however, was so far 
above the general level of preceding 
years that even with the gradual falling 
off which was noticed in Autumn and 
the more drastic declines of November 
and December operations in the district 
at the present time are only slightly less 
than the average of the past three years. 

Employment and pay rolls have been 
good. The high point of the year oc- 
curred in August, with mild declines 
being felt in September and October. | 
In November the decline accelerated and 
employment was about 5 per cent less | 
than in Octobér and was 2 per cent below 
November, 1928. In spite of these de- 
clines, employment for the first 11 | 
months of 1929 averaged 8 per cent 
greater than in the same period of last | 
year. 

As in the entire country, direct borrow- 
ings of member banks declined in the 
fourth district in the month ended Dec. | 
18, On that date, bills discounted 
amounted to $94.450,000, compared with | 
£131,615,000 on Nov. 13, 
of the year, and $102.000,000 on Dec. 19, 
1628. 
tem showed rather large losses in gold, 
due to exports, there was an increase of 
$39,000,000 in reserves of this bank. In- 
creases in the holdings of Government se- 
curities at the time of Treasury financing, 
more than offset the decline of $10,000,- 
000 in acceptances. which are now about 
half as large as they were a year ago. 
Néte circulation increased $16.000.000 in 
preparation for holiday demand. The net 
result of these changes was a decline of 
$14,000.000 in credit extended and an in- 
crease in the reserve ratio from 58.8 to 
65.0 per cent. 

Loans and investments of reporting 
member banks in the fourth district 
continued to decline during late Novem- 
ber and the first three weeks of Decem- 
ber from the high point reached on Nov. 
13. On Dec. 18, they were at a lower 
level than they were in October, prior 
to the rise caused by the liquidation of 
nonbank loans in New York. Collateral 
loans declined gredually. but were still at 
a relatively high level. “All other” loans. 
chiefly commercial in character, declined 


seasonally but were still larger than they | 


were in 1928, Investments, after show- 
ing an increase in October, again declined 
and are now $100,000.000 less than they 
were a year ago, Demand and time de- 
posits have declined seasonally. 

Debits to individual accounts at banks 
in 13 large cities in the fourth district 
totaled $2,984.988.000 in November, a 
rather large decline from the $3,346,- 


238,000 in October, due to a smaller num- | 


ber of security transactions, but larger 
than the $2,758,040,000 in November, 
1928. 


Savings deposits at 61 large banks in | 


Ohio and Pennsylvania (the decline in 


number from last month 


$1,041.282,137, 0.3 per cent lower than on 
Nov. 1 and 1.1 per cent lower than a 
year ago. This declining tendency has 
been shown for several months, a rather 
unusual thing for saving deposits. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 4.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upen merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York Market at noon today for 
cable transfers paya blein the foreign cur- 
rencies ere as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) Nels eswees 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound 
Finland (markka) 
EE eee ree 
Germany (reichsmark ) 

Greece ‘drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) . 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden ‘krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (cChefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) aide ths ait 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) Betas pabas 
India (rupee) .......... 

MOMEER? . fai 60a 0 Sede a bitekss 
Singapore (S, 8. dollar) 

Canada (dollar) e 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ee ere 
Newfoundland (doliar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (wwilreis) > 

Chile (peso) nade 60k ok na cane 
Uruguay (peso) .... 

Colombia (peso) 


14.0611 
13.9696 


sterling) : , 


11.1977 
04.5000 
00.5976 

2.2765 
26.8777 
19.4002 
01.7700 
62.1875 
51.5156 
50.3392 
40.1964 
56.5416 
36.2083 
36.3400 
49.0587 


98.917% 


10.3840 
12,0745 
93.764: 


3 
96.3900 


the high point } 


While the Federal reserve sys- | 


n r due to con- | 
solidations in Cleveland) on Dec. 1 were | 


91.8727 | 


the mails to defraud in connection | 
with the sale of stock of the South- | 
ern Minnesota Joint Stock Land 
Bank was unwarranted on the evi- 
dence presented by the Government | 
to substantiate its charge, the Cir- | 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth | 
Circuit has reled in reversing the 
judgment of the trial court. 

The trial court, it was held should 
have directed a verdict for the de- 
fendants since the evidence failed to 
show an fraudelent scheme or rep- 
resentations as to the sale of the 
stock, and it was as consistent with 
innocence as with guilt. 

The representations made as to the 
condition of the bank, the carntngs 
paid, the prospective earnings, and 
other matters were all made in good 
faith it was concluded and were not 
fraudulent. The troubles of the 
bank, following the sale of the stock, 
the court concluded, resulted from @ 
failure to foresee the agricultural de- 
pression of 1926 and froma change | 
in policy of the Farm Loan Board as | 
to payment of dividends andhandling | 

of lands. 

The publication of the full text of 
the court’s opinion was begun in the 
issue of Jan. 4, and is continued as 
follows: 

The situation of the Southern Minne- 
sota Bank in the Spring of 1924 was 
about as follows: It had paid dividends 
of 8 per cent per annum from July i, 
1922, to January. 1923; 9 per cent from 
Jan. 1, 1923. It had made loans as 
follows: . 

1919 

1920...... 

1921 . 

1922 


Jes 


2,859,850 
6,000 
154,500 
.. $8,214,690 
GENES cis goa 6 5% ecw eo .aie ek Spee 
These figures do not include the loans 
taken over from the Minneapolis Bank 
of upwards of $6,000,000. These loans 
had been taken im accordance with the 
farm loan act and under the safeguards 
therein provided. It had carried through 
a successful merger with the Minneapolis 
Bank. Its capital stock was $1,800,000. 
The sale of its stock and bonds after 
the termination of the 1922 contract with 
Mr. Huston was much less successful 
than it had beem under that contract. 
There existed some delinquencies: 
Delinquent interest on 
farm loans o's oo eee $261,830.00 
Lands acquired ......... 212,145.69 
Tax certificates osees 122,099.96 
but they were not unusually large in 
comparison with the volume of business | 
done. Such was the condition of the 
bank at the time of the alleged making 
of the scheme to defraud. 


Sale of Stock in Excess 
Of Value Is Charged 


,  (b) Outline of the alleged scheme to 
| defraud. 
| The main parts of the scheme as set 


| out in count 1 of the indictment were: | 


That William H. Gold should be presi- 
dent of the Southern Minnesota Bank; 
| Glenn W. Gold, Donald W. Gold. and 
| William G. M. Smita, vice presidents; 
that the same parties and Guy Huston 
| and John E: Huston should be directors; 
| that the Guy Huston Company should be 
| the fiscal agency of the bank for the 
sale of its stock and bonds, and for send- 
ing out letters quoting false and fictitious 
prices on the securities. 
That there should be formed a cor- 
| poration to be known as the Farmers 
| Fund, Incorporated, for the pretended 


| 
} 


| purpose of dealing fin real estate and! 


personal property, but in fact for tak- 
| ing the title to lands which had been 
acquired by-the bank, thereby causing 
| the assets of the bank falsely to appear 
| to be in a liquid condition and the bank 


'to appear te be .in.a.better condition | 


than it in fact was. 

That the stock of thé bank should be 
increased from. 18,000 shares to 30,000 
shares, 

That false representations should be 
made to the. Farm Loan Board that the 
business of the bank required the in- 
crease of the stock as a basis for the 
further issuance and sale of bonds as 
provided by the farm loan act. 
| That the Guy Huston Company should 
| arrange with various brokerage 
to furnish them with the new stock of 
the bank, to be sold to the “persons to 
| be defrauded, at a price of not less than 

$158.50 per share, which said price per 
share was largely in excess of the yield 


value of said stock,” and known by the 
defendants so to be; \\at this was done | 
for the purpose of appropriating to the | 


use of defendants and divers other 
parties a large -share of the proceeds of 
the sales, 


That the defendants should make rep- | 


resentations to. the “persons to be de- 


| frauded” inthe following particulars, all | 
of which were false to the knowledge of | 


| the defendants: 

| (1) That the bank was earning large 
sums of money; that the bank would pay 
purchase of the stock of the bank would 
be a safe and profitable investment; that 
| a dividend of 10 per cent per annum 
| would he paid;, that the stock would 
greatly increase in value; 


(2) That the investments of the bank | 


would be restricted to banking property, 


Government and land bank bonds, long | 


term first mortgages on agricultural land 
not exceeding 50 per cent of the land 
value and 20 per 


| ments, ard subject to other restrictions 


Fraud in Contract 
(c) The Huston contract of 1924. 

_ The appointment of the Guy Huston 
Company as the fiscal agent of the bank 
was accomplished by the contract dated 
May 15, 1924, and adopted by the board 
of directors of the bank June 16, 1924, 

| The contract recited that the bank pro- 
, Posed to issue and sell additional shares of 
| its capital stock, and that the Guy Huston 
; Company had theretofore sold stock and 
bonds /or th bank in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the bank. The contract appointed 


the Guy Huston Company sole and exclu- 


|compensation of two and one-half 


| new issues. ‘ 
of each bond to be paid at the time of sale. | 


firms | 


large dividends out of profits; that the | 


cent of the improve- | 


a agreed to a sale at a less price), 
ections 4, 5, and 6 read as follows: 

“4, The said second party shall'be entitled 
for its compensation for services rendered in 
negotiating the sale of stock, at the rate of 
two and one-half dollars ($2.50) per share 
for each share sold hereunder, but. this shall 


' apply only to stock issued in addition to the 
eighteen thousand (18,000) shares mow out- 
| standing, and 


stock cancelled and 
shall not be considered as new stock; said 
dollars 
($2.50) per share on new stock shall be due 
and payable when stock is issued and has 
been paid for. : 

“5, The said second party shall be entitled 
for its compensation for services rendered in 


| negotiating the sale of bonds, at the rate, of 


two and one-half dollars ($2.50) for each 
one thousand dollar ($1,000) bond y 
it hereunder. Bonds sold to refund out- 
standing bonds to be considered the same as 
i The compensation for the sale 


“§, The second party is hereby authorized 


to purchase any or all of said shares of stock | 
for any or all of said bonds, or to sell the 


same to others, either in its own name or in 
the name of said bank,'the said shares of 


stock to be purchased by the second party | 


at a price as provided for in sectiom 2, and 


the said bonds to be purchased by the second | 


party at a price equal to the best price then 
obtainable therefor from others as aforesaid, 
provided that the second party shall be 
entitled to compensation as provided in sec- 
tions 4 and 5.”” 


Section 10 provided in part as follows: 

“* * + if the Guy Huston Company shall 
fail to secure the sale of the stocks and 
bonds of the Bank as herein provided within 
ninety (90) days after being requested so 
to do by the Bank, at the end of such 
ninety (90) days the Bank shall be free to 
employ the services of others to perform 
such services with respect to such sale with- 
out any accountability to the Guy Huston 
Company for the compensation [hereinafter] 
in paragraphs 4 and 5 hereof mentioned with 
respect to the bonds and stock so sold.” 


Section 12 provided in part as follows: 
“12. The Guy Huston Company * * * 


shall have the right to make field inspec- 


ltions * * * amd if the second party shall 
loans are| 


find that excessive or improper 
being carried, steps shall be immediately 
taken to correct such conditions, even to the 
extent of discharging such person or per- 
sons responsible therefor.” 

Section 13 orovided that the contract 
should remain in force for 20 years from 
May 15, 1924, unless previously termi- 


'nated by mutual consent. 


There is nothing on the face of the 
contract which indicates fraud or any 
intention on the part of the parties 
thereto tc defraud. On the contrary, the 


NATHAN S. JONAS, Chairman 


EDGAR W. BASSICK 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


EDWIN]. 
President, Sperry & Eiutchinson Company 


MAYNARD S. BIRD 


Chairman of the Board, 
Bond & Goodwin, Inc. 


FREDERICK BROWN 
Real Estate 


W ADDILL CATCHINGS 


Chairman, Executive Committee; and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


JAMES H. CONROY 


Executive Vice-President 


. CONWAY 
President, Continental Can Co. 


EDWARD S. EVANS 


President, Evans Auto Loading Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


CHARLES FROEB 


President, Lincoln Savings Bank 


SAMUEL KELLER JACOBS 
Real Estate 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Lambert Company 


RALPH JONAS 
S. B. KRAUS 


CARLE C 


Retired 


| JAMES H. McGRAW, Jr. 


Vice-President, McGraw-Hill Publications 


"THOMAS H. McINNERNEY 
President, National Dairy Products, Ime. 


LINDLEY C. MORTON 
Birmingham, Ala. 


MAURICE NEWTON 
Hallgarten & Company 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 


Chairman, Finance Committee 


| 
| 


| WALTER E. SACHS 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


ARTHUR S. SOMERS 
President, Fred L. Lavanburg Company 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
President 


SIDNEY J. WEINBERG ° 
Goldman, Sachs & Co, 


| 


| sive representative of the bank for the | 


| Sale of ils stock which it proposed to | 


| issue, and for the sale of its bonds to be 
| issued. Section 2 of the contract pro- 
| vided that the Guy Huston Company 

should use its best efforts to sell the 
| stock at such prices as the parties deemed 
| for the best interests of the bank. _Sec- 
j tion 3 provided taat the bonds should be 


reissued | 


sold by} 


ALBERT D. LASKER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


DANIEL J. LEARY 
Lumber 


AUGUST ZINSSER 
President, Central Savings Bank 


Miscellaneous internal 
revenue .... 


Miscellaneous receipts .. 


2,545,131.04 
1,000,712.04 


4,493,539.87 
137,800,000.00 
172,996,078.25 


315,739,618.12 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts .... 
Balance previous day ... 


| Expenditures 
|General expenditures .. 
|Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal ......... j 
Operations in special ac- 
| counts ... : 
| Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
| Civil-service 

fund 
| Investment 
funds 





Total . aie 


$7,404,279.91 


31,471.40 


|99 


y000. 


211,186.89 


1 


a sila wrerectu S.yaa 4 971.27 
of trust 


| Total ordinary expendi- 
ture.; 

| Other public debt expendi- 
| tures 

Balance today .........- 

Total: ..3.00s 5 ia 

The accumulative figures, together 

with the comparative analysis of receipts 


and expenditures for the month and for | 


the year, are published each Monday. 
————————————————————————— ey 
provisions of sections 12 and 13 tend to 
\negative the idea that the contract was 
part of the scheme to defraud. 

It was generally agreed by parties 
interested in the bank that a fiscal 
agency was necessary. The experience 
jof the hank sinc: the termination of the 
|former. Huston contract tended to prove 
|such necessity. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Jan. 7. 





'Individual Debits Increase 
| Twenty Per Cent in Week | 


| 
| Debits to individual accounts, as re- | 
| ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
| banks in leading cities for the week end- | 
ing Dec. 31 and made public Jan. 4, | 
|which, like the week before, included | 
| but five business days, aggregated $15,- 
| 631,000,000, or 20 per cent above the ; 
|total reported for the preceding week, | 


land 24 per cent below the total reported | 


DIRECTORS 


BEINECKE 


| 


21,950,499.28 | 
850,283.04 | 
243,351.59 | 
111,964,192.74 | 


| mission was.gramted for the exercise 
| trust powers, were announced, Jam. 


141,330,293.58 | 


5,915,257.25 | 
168,494,067.29 | 


315,739,618.12 | 


| powers: 


development and improvement of Cali-| matel q i c 
: y $1,750,000,000. Wer capita de 
fornia banks, but closed a decade of| posits hawe increased from $507 to $565. 
achievement unparalleled in the previous|The character of bank ownership and 
banking history of the State, according management had changed in the 10 
to an official statement made Jan. 2 by| years, he states. Today there are in 
Albert A. Rosenshine, superintendent of |the State a total of 400 wnit banks and 
banks, reviewing the year's progress.|55 branch systems operating 1,303 

During the decade resources of the/branches, according to Mr. Rosenshine, 


whereas in 1920 there were 646 unit 
|banks and 79 branch systems operating 

Status of 
State Banks 


| 170 branches, 
| The full text of Mr. Rosenshine’s 
|statement follows: 
—in- 
Reserwe System 


| The year just closed has been one of 
progress and achievement for California 
|banks, considering the 
inumber> and variety of problems with 
which they were confronted. Each prob- 
lem was met with intelligence and forti- 


Jan. 3, with a list of banks to which per. | stantial general progress was made. 
v0 


4, by| Increase Shown 


the Federal Reserve Board as follows: 
Admitted to membership: 'In Individual Accounts 
Our New Year takes 


United Bank & Trust Co. St. Lowis, Mo.; 
capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $500,000; total | 
wepeene, #10307 038. jnificance as we look peel over oy aa 
oluntary withdrawals: |for 1929 was not only a year of actua 
Ces Bank Farmers Trust Co, New York, | development and improvement, but it 
Mondamin Savings Bank, Mondamin, Towa, | “osed a decade of achievement which is 
Absorbed by national bank: 
Atlanta Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga, absorbed | tory. 
by Citizens & Southern National Bank,| In 1920 the total banking resources of 
Savannah, Ga. = ‘our State, represented by 725 banks and 
ee a ee | See peter '170 branches, were $2,500,000,000; today 
consolidated with and under the 
Greenville Bankimg Co., Greenville, 
member. 
Closed: 
Farmers 


N 


=~ of vepresenting approximately $4,250,000,- 
*®4 4/000 in resources. We have thus increased 
lthe number of our banking establish- 
McDon-| ments by 408 and our banking resources 
ough, Ga. | by approximately $1,750,000,000. The re- 
Succeeded by State member: |sources of the average banking estab- 
york Se Bar yo am iinet have poreed rom te 
& Trust Co, member. i aoe Se eset : ae ae at 
fant 7 rida mately $35,250, e gin 
Permission granted to exercise trust | 1930, and the deposits Ihave shown a 
parallel growth. 
Pa. In 1920 they totaled about $2,000,000,- 
Vicks-'000 and at the present time they are 
Ind, |More than $3,000,000,000 "The account of 
ae | the individual has likewise increased. In 


for the corresponding week a year ago. | 1920, had deposits been evenly distrib- 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for| ted to, all classes, each man, woman 
which figures. have been published | #4 child in this State would have 
weekly sine January, 1919, amounted| laimed $507. A similar distribution now 
to $14,747,000,000, as compared with | would show $565. In 1920 our banks had 
$12,319,000,000 for the preceding week | $1,382,000,000 loaned out to their vari- 
and $19,642,000,000 for the week end-| 
ing Jan. 2, 1929. | 


& Merchants Bank, 


First National Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

First National Bank, Beaver Falls, 

First National Bank & Trust Co., 
burg, Miss. 

First National Bank, New Carlisle, 


[Contizzeed on Page 15, Column 2.) 


NEW ‘YORK 


NATHAN S. JONAS, 

HENRY C. VON ELM, 
HAROLD C. RICHARD, Chairman, Finance ‘Committee 
JAMES Hi. CONROY, 


Chairnan, Board of Directors 


President 


« Executive Bice-President 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Federal Reserve and 

Other Banks 
U. S. Gov't. and other Public Securities . 
Other Securities a 
Ag tS LEE ae eee ie? 
Other Loans (Demand and Time)... 
Bomds and Mortgages ... . ...+> 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . 
Accrued Interest Receivable 


eoere ee @ a a 2 
e 
~ eee ee 


LIABILITIES 


Cem 5 sic me Gaels RRS 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 
Reserves .. . 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 

Acceptances and Foreign Bills... . 


ee ee roe i ee 


Company in one or more departments. 
It serves: 400,000 New Yorkers through 46 unit offices. 


Greenville, Ga., member, | we have 450 banks and 853 branches, | 


recessions in business, sub- | 


| 


extraordinary | 


Reimbursement W here 
No Obligation Exists . 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Jan. 4, 


The act appropriating about $260,000 
to pay depositors for losses incurred 
when State bamks holding their money 
were being operated by the defunet State 
guaranty fund commission, was declared 
unconstitutional Jan. 4 by the District 
Court of Lancaster County, Nebraska. 
Attorney General Sorensen announced 
orally that the case would be appealed 
to the supreme court of the State to ob- 
tain a final judgment. 

The grounds given by the court for de- 


; ie a = ; i ‘ void were first, be- 
Changes in State bank membership in the|tude by owr bankers, and in spite of some | eclaring the statute v a 


| Federal reserve system in the week ended | temporary 


cause it is offensive to the due process 
provision of the constitution and not for 
a public purpose; second, because the title 
to the act is insufficient to disclose the 


| nature, purpose and effect of the appro- 
| priation; and, third, because the appro- 


on added sig- | 


unparalleled in our previous banking his- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


evening of Jan. 


priation involves the taking of the prop- 
erty of the public generally for the relief 
of private persons without obligation on 
the part of the State, either legal or 
moral. 

The court further found that the act 
contains more than one subject of legis- 
lation and that the subject of an appro- 
priation of the kind provided for is not 
clearly expressed in the title. 

The court declined to pass upon ques- 
tions relating to the distribuiior of the 
appropriation among depositors, as was 
requested, and dismissed the suit brought 
by Governr Weaver. 


New York State Budget 
Is Greatest in History 


State of New York: 

Albany, Jan. 4. 
The New York State budget for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, upon 
which Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
now working, will total close to $315,- 
000,000, accordimg to an oral announce- 
ment just made by the governor. This is 
the largest budget in the history of the 
State and represents an increase of about 
$50,000,000 over last year, he stated. He 
plans to submit it to the legislature not 
later than Jan. 15. 
The legislature 
6. 


will reconvene the 


Manutacturer 
‘Crust Compart 


Statement of Condition January 2, 1930 


$ 80,212,434.50 
29,517,436.73 
44,730,070.41 
49,808,000.00 
245,631,093.69 
31,839,035.72 
13,126,869.50 
11,952,63 5.09 
1,408,598.94 


$508,226,174.58 


$ 27,500,000.00 
58,510,691.04 
2,754,545,82 


32,448,865.74 
387,012,071.98 


$508,226,174.58 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 


residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust 


* 





\v 


@. 924.44 more than in 1928. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY A 


RE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusiisHep Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


State F 


Connecticut Begins 
Building Program 
With Ample Funds 


Largest Volume of Construc- 
| 

tion in History of State Is; 
Planned Within Next Two 


Years 





State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Jan. 4. 
A new financial accounting system | 
adopted by Connecticut after the creation | 
two years ago of the office of commis- | 
sioner of finance, enabled the last legis- | 
lature to provide for the largest building | 
program the State has ever entered upon | 
in one biennium, and at the same time to| 
reduce the State tax levied on the towns | 
by $500,000 for the next two-year period, | 
accoWding to a statement issued Dee. 31) 
by Edward F. Hall, State commissioner | 
of finance. | 
Moreover, the balance in the genera! | 
fund of the State on Dec. 1, 1929, was} 
$100,924.44 more than in 1928. The com- | 
missioner believes the building projects | 
contemplated can be financed without dif- 
ficulty. 
The full text of Mr. Hall’s statement | 
follows: 
When this department was authorized 
by the general assembly two and one- | 
half years ago, a survey was made of | 
he accounting system then in use in the | 


+ 
’BState. 
New System Adopted 


The survey disclosed that under the | 
then existing system, it was very diffi- | 
cult, and in some cases impossible, to de- | 
termine the exact rate of expenditures | 
and receipts in some of our different | 
funds, and Comptroller Salmon, who is 
responsible under the constitution for the 
accounting system in the State, in co- 
operation with the board of finance and | 
control, installed a new financial account- | 
ing system, designed to secure more ef- 
fective control of expenditures, permit 
the preparation of financial statements 
to relate accurately and in an easily un- 
derstandable form the financial condi- 
tion of the State, and to furnish accu- 
rate and usable. information as to the 
sources from which money is received 
and how it is expended. 

A State differs from a private enter- 
prise in that it must regulate its rev- 
enues according to its_expenditures. It 
must first ascertain what demands it 
shall recognize and then provide income 
to meet such demands. 

To understand the problems facing 
the State government, one must contem- 
plate the activities into which the State 
enters. Its ramifications are manifold. | 
Yt not only regulates the conduct of 
various organizations, but is itself an 
independent operator in many branches | 
of activity. It builds highways; it main- 
tains hospitals; it provides free educa- 
tion; it protects persons and property; 
it develops natural resources; it as- 
sumes the conservation of health and 
sanitation; it maintains charities and 
places of correction; it provides rec- 
reation. . +. “—" 
Auditing Practices Revised | 

The new accounting system set up by 
Comptroller Salmon was designed to pre- 
sent for the benefit of the legislature 
an accurate estimate of the cost of these 
various activities, together with an esti- | 
mate of their proper needs for the ensu- 
ing two years, based on past experience 
and probable growth during the bien- 
mium. It was also designed to furnish | 
2h accurate audit before bills were paid, | 
both as to correctness of the invoices, | 
the receipt of materials, and their quality. | 
Previously, the audit had been a “‘post-| 
mortem” audit after the bills were paid. 

With this more detailed information at | 
hand, the legislature at its last session | 
was enabled to provide for the largest 
building program that the State has ever | 
entered into in one biennium, and, at} 
the same time, to reduce the State tax 
levied on the towns by $500,000 for the 
next biennium. This loss of $250,000 
in receipts for the first year of the re-| 
duction in tax was absorbed during the} 
month of November and the financial 
statement as of Dec. 1, 1929, shows that 
the absorption of this loss in taxation, 
together with a larger expenditure for 
our building program, was justified by 
the fact that the balance in the general 
funds of the State on Nov. 30 was $100,- 


The State’s building program, started 
two years ago and carried along through 
the present biennial period, has drawn 
quite heavily on the general funds of the 
State treasury. 

Receipts Maintain Level 


Stats receipts that can be applied to 
the expenditures made from the general 


|20 years from Dec. 26, 1929; Parker Bank 


| Banking Co., Roanoke, charter extended for 


|of Ridgeville State Bank, Ridgeville, and 
| First National Bank, same city, under title 
| 


—~t ing 1,303” brahcfies, 


inance 


Changes in the 
Status of 
State Banks 


Alabama, Arkansas, Florida 
Indiana, Texas 


Alabama.—D. F, Green, superintendent 
of banks, announced Dec. 31: Alexander 
City Bank, Alexander, charter extended for 


and Trust Co., Cullman, charter extended 
for 20 years from Jan. 1, 1930; Roanoke 


20 years from Jan. 1, 1930; Jasper Trust Co., 
Jasper, capital stock increased from $50,- 
000 to $100,000. 


Arkansas.—Walter E. Taylor, bank com- | 


missioner, announced Jan. 1: Bank of 
Elaine, Elaine, closed, taken charge of by 
the banking department; approval of merger 
of Bank of Marshall, Marshall, with the 
First State Bank of Marshall, under name 
and charter of the latter institution. 
Florida.—Ernest Amos, comptroller, an- 
nounced Jan. 1: Bank of Citra, Citra, 
which closed Oct. 10, 1928. finally liquidated 
with full payment to depositors by re- 
ceiver, Commercial Bank and Trust Co., 
of Ocala. 
Indiana.—Luther F. 
commissioner, announced Jan. 2: Merger 


of Citizens State Bank. : f 
Texas.—James Shaw, banking commis- 


sioner, announced Jan, 3: Charter granted | 


to the Texas Bank and Trust Co., Dallas, 
capital, $125,000, surplus, $25,000, R. L. 
Thornton, chairman of board, M. J. Norrell, 
president, H. L. Holiday, cashier. 


Bank Achievements 


Resources Is Recorded for 
Decade of Progress 


[Continued from Page 14.] 
ous clients. The amount has since grown 
to $2,411,000,000 and investigations by 
our research division reveal that these 
amounts have been divided about equally 


between real estate and farm loans on 
the one hand and commercial loans on 
the other. 

Aside from the amount actually on 
deposit in our banks, the amount invested 
in banking enterprises shows a phenom- 
enal gain. In 1920 the paid-in capital, 
surplus and undivided , profits of our 
banks was $280,303,000; today it is 
$450,745,000, an added investment of 
$170,000,000. 

While this growth in banking business 
was being experienced extensive changes 
in bank ownership and management were 
taking place. At the beginning of the 
decade banking in California was done 
largely by independent unit banks; now 
we have both independent unit banks 
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Symons, banking | 


In California Shown | 
Gain of $1,750,000,000 in| 





and branch systems. Today there are in 
the State of California a total of 400 
unit banks and 55 branch systems operat- 
contrast to 646 
unit banks and 79 branch systems operat- 
ing 170 branches in 1920. . 
Growth of Branch, Systems 

In 1920 we had 285 more banking cor- 
porations than we have today, but their 
number has been decreased by absorp- 
tion into branch systems. Our growth in 
recent years has been largely told in in- 
creases in the number of branches con- 
trolled by the various systems the activi- 
ties of which are state-wide. 

In addition to changes in banking or- 
ganization the year just closed has been 
one in which sound banking practice and 
sound banking laws have had to meet 
more than the usual demands made upon 


strong and sound, speaks well for the 
vision and experience of their manage- 
ment. and the general resourcefulness 
of our people in times of stress. We 
have gone through a devastating frost 
which caused great losses to many agri- 
culturalists. 

Though the resultant rise in prices 
proved a boon to those who were not 
affected, the real sufferers had to be 
cared for nevertheless. Along with the 
demands made by agriculture, there was 
in many sections a further complication 
caused by lack of rainfall during the 
Autumn. The recent deflation in the 
stock market was a real crisis through 
which the banks passed without diffi- 
culty. 

The record of all the banks in this 
State shows that December is the peak 
month of activity, but returns are not as 
yet available for the fourth quarter of 
1929. However, the October to October 
comparison, which is the last available, 
shows that the banks have added over 
$60,000,000 to their tota! assets for the 





funds have continued to hold up to our 
expectations. 

The two largest items of expenditures 
from the general fund have not as yet 
been sterted—that is, the State office} 
building and the new Fairfield State 
Hospital. The sites for both of these 
projects have ben purchased, and it is 
expected that building operations will 
start in the early Spring. These two 
projets alone will represent a draft on 
the State treasury of approximately 
$3,750,000. 

From present indications, it is believed 
that with the balance that we will have 
June 30 next which will be carried over 
to the next fiscal year, and with the 
heavy tax collections in the month of 
July, we will have no trouble in financ- 
ing both of these large projects. 

Other Projects Contemplated 

Most of the other building operations, 
which, in total, amount to over $1;00000, 
but which are on separate contracts, rep- 
resenting expenditures of from $100,000 
to $200,000 per building, are now in the 
course of construction, and we antici- 
pate that a large part of the expendi- 
tures for these smaller units will have 
been made by July 1 of this year. 

While the State receipts have dropped 
of slightly as compared with the corre- 
sponvuins date of 1928, the fact should 
be taken into account that there were 
collections made in 1928 of accounts car- 
ried over from previous years, which 
swelled the 1928 collections abnormally, 
and that for purposes of comparison it 
will make the 1929 receipts seem smaller 
than they normally should be. As a 
matter of fact, if we deduct these ex- 
traordinary receipts of 1928, our normal 
receipts for 1929, over 1928, show the 
usual normai increase which the State 
has had in the past few years. 

The plant improvements which the 
State has made in the past two years, 
and whick a‘e now under construction, | 
should place our institutions in a posi- 
tion to adequately meet the State’s needs, 
and relieve, to a large extent, the con- | 





year, and this wil’ probably be increased 
by the figures shown in the next called 
report. Savings deposits of individuals 
have increased during the year in spite of 
heavy withdrawals. Loans have increased 
by almost $150,000,000. Bond holdings 
have declined and the money became 
available to meet the demand of clients 
for new loans. 

Since Dec. 31, 1928, the number of sav- 
ings depositors has increased from 3,239,- 
814 to 3,416,216—a gain of 176,402. This 
is an excellént showing considering the 
general financial and market conditions. 

In summing up the past year we find 
many things of interest for the new year 
and the beginning of a new decade. The 
banks, both unit and State-wide, can real- 
ize the benefits to be obtained from their 
respective fields of endeavor. The State 
banking department, looks forward to a 
year which will be characterized by in- 
creased bank deposits, which, in turn, 
means more money available for the en- 
couragement of legitimate enterprises in 
agriculture, in industry and in commerce, 
On the prosperity of these basic enter- 
prises in the final analysis the ultimate 
development of the banks must rest. 





. . p. . ; ' 
gestion in several of our State institu- : 


It is not Delieved that the temporary 
financial readjustment through which the 
country is now passing will in any way 
affect the financial policy of the State, 
and the State is continuing its building 
program as fast as the detailed drawings 
and specifications for the new buildings 
can be prepared. 


Bills Introduced 


Massachusetts 
i. 125, Mr. Perry. To clarify the pro- 
visions of law in respect to the distribution 
of taxes from corporations other than for- 
eign and domestic business corporations; 
Taxation, 


them. That the banks have emerged | 
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THE NATIONAL City BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
55 Wall Street 
New York 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided P:-ofits 
$239,650,233.27 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1929 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank........$172,195,091.28 

Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treasurer. ... .__ 264,930,395.94 

Loans, Discounts and Acceptancesof other Banks .. 

United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .$178,466, 

State and Municipal Bonds........................+.. 24,684,908.24 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ......... ...---  6,600,000.00 

Other Bonds and Securities......... 

Subsidiaries: 
International Banking Corporation 
Bank of Haiti, Inc. .... 

Bank Buildings 

Items in Transit with Branches........ 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Other Assets ae. 


$ 437,125,487.22 
1,245,424,078.49 


284,217;916.71 


sesvenee 14 AGB 508.47 


8,000,000.00 
34,953,147.84 
22,963,884.97 
165,162,955.58 
8,393,699.56 


- » $2,206,241,170.37 


Surplus ' 

Undivided Profits..... 

Deposits i 

Liability on Acceptances 

Circulation ........ : ee the is 


Reserves for: 
Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Expenses. . 


Contingencies 


$ 239,650,233.27 
1,649,554,260.74 
292,164,182.43 
99,365.00 


..... $18,014,735.45 
wesees__ 6,758,393.48 24,773,128.93 


. $2,206,241,170.37 


Above includes figures of Foreign Branches and European A fiiite as of December 24, 1929 


oa a4 


City BANK FARMERS [RUST COMPANY 


(Affiliated with The National City Bank of New York) 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1929 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank.... 

Due from Banks and Bankers.................... 

Loans and other Secured Advances............. 

United States Government Bonds................ 
Other Bonds, Mortgages and Securities.......... 
eae Raa... eo vchin neds cadens 


Total 


.$ 818,247.26 
.. 50,722,762.36 
1,117,929.54 
7,469,000.00 
12,242,553.90 
2,207,706.46 

. $74,578,199.52 


Capital... ...."$10,000,000.00 
Surplus le Naat ae .sseeee» 10,000,000.00 
Semen FWUIID 5. sities 0 060 SbicdwEYS 5 i6FC EVA be cakes 00 vie ce 6005 0000bdmnguhenan am na 


Deposits RGR DTT REE ee rt secesepeeee  SOpOd0LF a0 
Reserves for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Expenses..............:..... 2,007,030.36 


Total $74,578,199.52 
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W yoming’s Part in Progress 
of Northwest States . « » 


Progress in Farming, Mining, Manufactures and 
Tourist Travel in Past Year Is Reviewed by 
Governor Emerson 


By FRANK 0. EMERSON 


Governor, State of Wyoming 


YOMING looks owes to the 

future with well-founded opti- 

mism and sees much of promise 
in store for the year ahead. The record 
of progress shown by the State during 
the past year may be taken as a reliable 
forecast of further substantial develop- 
ment during the year 1930. 

The past year has registered a ma- 
terial advance in agriculture, increased 
activity in mining development, a sub- 
stantial gain in manufacturing and gen- 
eral industry, and a growing apprecia- 
tion of the out-of-door and Summer 
recreational advantages of the State. 
All have combined to portray a picture 
of real progress. 


& 


Wyoming has been the last State of 
the northwest group to find itself, but 
now that the era of progress is on, rapid 
strides in development are being taken. 
The storehouses of extensive resources 
are gradually being opened by an able 
and industrious people and appreciation 
is coming of the great values contained 
therein. 

Agriculture is showing steady ad- 
vancement. Intelligent effort is replac- 
ing the rather haphazard cultural meth- 
ods which largely prevailed in former 
days. The “ranch” still has its place 
in connection with the important range 
livestock industry, but the “farm” has 
come to cover extensive areas and to 
represent agriculture of a better type. 

It has been found that many different 
sections of the State are peculiarly 
adapted to the. profitable cultivation of 
specialized crops. Irrigated lands, un- 
der both large and small projects based 
upon an abundant water supply from the 
many streams of the State, are yielding 
good rewards. 

Intensive farming, with a wide diver- 
sification of cash crops, is the program 
of Wyoming’s today and tomorrow. The 
adoption of scientific cultural methods 
upon large areas in the semiarid regions 
of the State is proving that substantial 
profits lie in the “dry farming’ sec- 
tions, when intelligence and industry are 
combined. 

a 


Livestock, with its major activities 
devoted to sheep and cattle, has passed 
the liquidation period, and -flocks and 
herds are again being rebuilt to the 
standard of 10 years ago. Better breed- 
ing has increased the quality of both 
range and dairy livestock and the tend- 
ency is strong for further advancement 
along this line. 

Farmers have sensed the profits pos- 
sible through marketing their feed 
through livestock projects, and the 
heaviest increases in the animal industry 
will come through this source. Prac- 
tically every farm now carries a live- 
stock program to greater or less extent, 
expressed by a band of sheep, cattle in 
the feed lot, a dairy herd, or maybe a 
bunch of hogs. Turkeys and chickens 
have also improved their standing as 
producers of cash revenue in the mil- 
lions. 


The treasure chest of Wyoming's 
mineral wealth is yielding to the keys 
of science which open the lid to values 
running into the billions. While the 
mineral resources are found largely in 
the nonmetallics, a revived interest is 
manifest in the precious metals, particu- 
larly gold. 

A recent strike at Atlantic City in the 
South Pass district, which thrived a 
half century ago and has lain dormant 
since that period, brings to attention 
the values there which promise to run 
into millions. Three stamp mills have 
been erected for operation this Winter 
and the outlook for this and other 
mineral fields is indeed promising. 

Copper is being run through new re- 
fineries at Lusk and Guernsey, and iron 
ore at Sunrise to supply the Pueblo 
smelters will show an increased output. 
New prospects at Medicine Bow and En- 
campment and in the Bonneville region 
add to the showing of promise for sub- 
stantial development of the mineral re- 
sources of the State. 

The beginning of operation of the 
new cement mill at Laramie, the con- 
struction of another sugar refinery in 
the State at Wheatland, the increasing 
output of the canning factory at Cowley, 
and other substantial additions to the 
manufacturing plants of the State at- 
test the progress being made in this line 
of Wyoming endeavor. 
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The transportation facilities of Wyo- 
ming indicate real progress towards pro- 
viding better methods of communication 
between its people and exchange of its 
products. The railroad project which 
is proposed to traverse the State from 
north to south and thereby open for 
development a large area of valuable 
resources, appears to be overcoming ob- 
stacles which have heretofore confronted 
the undertaking. 

The highway program of Wyoming 
will be subject to material increase upon 
the favorable vote of the people upon 
the bond issue to be submitted to them 
at the time of the general election of 
1930. The recent session of the legis- 
lature paved the way for this desirable 
accomplishment towards affording more 
and better highways for Wyoming 

Air travel is now moving forward at 
increasing speed. The development of 
the great airport at Cheyenne with pres- 
ent accommodations and servicing fa- 
cilities for the largest ships, is a real 
token of the progress being recorded. 

Wyoming is an important part in the 
Summer vacation, scheme afforded by the 
northwest. Dude ranching has reached 
its highest expression in this State, and 
this industry which has now reached the 
million dollar class will continue to forge 
ahead each year for some time to come. 

With Yellowstone Park and the newly 
created Grand Teton National Krk of 
Wyoming as special magnets, and with 
fishing, big game hunting and scenic 
grandeur coupled with an ideal Summer 
climate, vacationists from all parts of 
the world will seek recreation in ths 
State. 


/ ree Destruction by Scrub Fires 
Farming Fallacies as Foe to Forests 
By L. E. STALEY 


Forester, State of South Carolina 


the forests is one that can not too 
often be told. 

Abundance breeds neglect. After 300 
years of unlimited use of wood and other 
forest products, we find it hard to realize 
either the extent to which they enter 
into our American civilization or the pos- 
sibility that the supply may last forever. 
It is well, therefore, for us to be re- 
minded that our prosperity is like that 
of the prodigal who has gone through 
his fortune without giving the proper 
thought to the future. 

One region after another has been cut 
until today the last of our original capi- 
tal is disappearing rapidly in the virgin 
forests of the Pacific coast. We shall 
soon have to grow all of our own timber 
or go without, and we shall be obliged 
to do so on millions of acres once 
forested and abused and now largely un- 
productive land. 

South Carolina ranks fourteenth 
among the 48 States in lumber produc- 
tion. In 1922 she ranked twelfth. The 
lumber industry and woodworking 
establishments provide employment for 
more than 18,000 men, and directly and 
indirectly furnish support for more than 
one-tenth of the population of the entire 
State. The annual pay roll from forest 
products in all forms amounts to ap- 
proximately $30,000,000. 

Visualize, if you will, what @ décrease 
of such a vast sum of money to the 
State’s pay roll will mean to the economic 
and industrial welfare of South Caro- 


, \HE STORY of our dependence on 


lina—a condition which is inevitable but 
for the fullest cooperation and concerted 
action on the part of all timberland 
owners and progress loving citizens. 

Our timber-has been cut with little or 
no regard for a future wood supply. 
Within a comparatively few years the 
virgin timber area has been reduced 
to an area conservatively estimated 
by lumbermen and. others at 500,000 
acres, and at the present rate of cut in 
less than 10 years this small supply will 
have been marketed. 

Not only have we been ruthlessly cut- 
ting our forests, but we have designedly 
burned our cut-over lands, and even areas 
containing good young stands of second 
growth timber, in order to kill a few 
boll weevil, destroy a few snakes and 
burn up a few cattle ticks. And the very 
erroneous idea that fires are necessary 
to insure pasture in the woods is still 
resorted to by many individuals. 

I have strong hopes that timberland 
owners will soon see the fallacy of these 
destructive ideas, and will use the 
agencies at their disposal to prevent 
woods burning. -There is but one way 
to grow timber successfully, and that is 
to keep out fires. 

Of the total land area of the State 
there are approximately 5,000,000 acres 
that are suited.to profitable agricultural 
crops. The other 12,000,000 acres will 
yield the biggest return to the owners 
in timber crops. 

There are literally millions of acres 
now being farmed that ought to be grow- 
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Adult Illiteracy 


as Stigma on Educational System 


> > > 


Census and Army Records Re- 


veal Failure to Measure to Standard of American Citizenship 


By L. R. ALDERMAN 


Specialist in Adult Education, United States Office of Education 


MERICAN life presupposes an ed- 
ucated public. Government, busi- 
ness, the prevention of pauperism, 

individual happiness, and self-respect all 
require that Americans have at least the 
elements of education. . Until this is 
achieved neither our Government nor 
our economic system can reach its in- 
tended effectiveness. 


The problem of education challenges 
every community. However optimistic 
the educator may feel over the progress 
that has been made in the last quarter 
of a century in the history of American 
education, he cannot feel complacent, 

Not only do we have with us a prob- 
lem of ilkiteracy, sufficiently uncomfort- 
able to give rise to the appointment of 
a national committee to study the whole 
aspect of it with a view to its speedy 
eradication, but we also have an adult 
population of unpleasant proportions 


ing timber instead, because agricultural 
crops produced on them fall far short 
of paying the expense of operation. This 
is a situation which many of our land- 
owners have just begun to realize, and 
plans are being made in every section 
of the State to plant hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres in forest trees. 

The landowners in many cases have de- 
cided that it is better to grow $2 worth 
of timber on an acre with practically no 
expense, than it is to cultivate his poor 
fields at a cost very often in excess of 
receipts from his crop. 

In the short period of 17 years we 
got rid of more timber than was cut 
in 70 years prior to that date. In 1910 
only the best quality trees were mar- 
keted, but today practically every kind of 
wood is sold at a fair price. And even 
under pinched market conditions.we are 
cutting our forests nearly six times 
faster than wood is being grown. 

Growing trees is a long task. Even 
on the coastal plain of this State it re- 
quires about 50 years for a yellow pine 
seedling to reach saw log size to be made 
into quality lumber. Pulp wood can be 
grown in about 15 years. 

The idea of forestry is not to prevent 
forest resources contributing their share 
to the welfare of humanity, but to in- 
sure perpetuation by wise use, proper 
conservation and fire prevention. With 
adequate fire protection, Nature will re- 
grow most of South Carolina’s forests. 
Planting must only be resorted to where 
forest fires have so depleted the area 
that no seed trees have been left. 

Reforestation as a State-wide move- 
ment in South Carolina is but simple 
fairness and justice to coming genera- 
tions. Why should we benefit from the 
inherited riches of the forest lands of 
our State and fail to replenish the soil 
with young trees by which coming gen- 
erations will also profit? 

There is no question as to the practica- 
bility of reforestation. It is a. demon- 
strated economic success. There is no 
question as to its value to the people 
and to the State in present years, as well 
as the years to come. 

In South Carolina’s forest lands lie 
millions of dollars. Reforestation is the 
thing that will put these dollars into 
circulation. Education for those who 
will be taught and punishment for those 
who will. not obey will have to be ex- 
tended, until the whole State realizes 
that it is a crime to burn the forest. 


functionally illiterate. It is this latter 
concourse which should enjoin the dis- 
criminating attention of Americans. 

How large the number of Americans 
who need the barest essentials of ele- 
mentary education is has been estimated 
to exceed 20,000,000. These figures are 
merely ene having been based 
upon statistics from the United States 
Bureau of the Census in its 1920 enu- 
meration, wherein it was reported that 
71 out of every 1,000 men and women 
over 21 years of.age could not write 
in any language. 

To this fact has been added the re- 
view of the tests made by the National 
Academy of Sciences of the drafted men 
in the American Army of 1917. This 
review reported that one-fourth could 
not read a newspaper nor write a letter. 

Althotgh illiteracy is proportionally 
higher in certain geographic areas, the 
lack of adult education of an elementary 
character is generally disarming. It is 
not only an educational problem to be 
solved, but it is a political obligation 
to eliminate such a challenging condi- 
tion in our social life. One of the most 
encouraging possibilities of tackling the 
problem is existence of machinery to 
commence the task. 

There are in the United States 256,104 
public school buildings which are vacant 
and unused most of the time. There are 9 
900,000 teachers. Not only this existing 
machinery, but there is at hand equip- 
ment and -facilities in the form of text- 
books and organized educational sys- 
tems already functioning. 

With these tools already before him, 
the thoughtful educator needs only un- 
dertake expeditiously the experiment of 
rendering educational advantages to 
those scores of millions of adults with 
little or no education. 

Such experiments are actually being 
made and with success. And it logically 
follows the acknowledgement on the part 
of the thoughtful citizen that no edu- 
cator in America should be satisfied until 
every man and woman as well as every 
child have a genuine opportunity to be- 
come functionally literate. 

Night classes have been introduced in 
a number of cities, and in Los Angeles 
there are more adults in evening schools 
than there are students in the regular 
four-year high schools. In Detroit a 
faculty of 700 trained teachers conduct 
adult classes as a means of coping with 
this problem there. And in these and 
other places the results are so salutary 
that they are challenging. 

Adult attendance of school tends to 
make for better day school attendance 
by the oncoming generation because 
with education comes an appreciation of 
the responsibility and necessity of edu- 
cation, hence the elders are able to en- 
courage the faltering youths. Not only 
this,. adult education has in places 
strengthened the support for the school 
programs since a large number of the 
citizenry has been enabled to appreciate 
its aims. Nor is that all. Service is 
improved and’ the need of trained teach- 
ers for adult education becomes a man- 
date upon boards of education to realize 
the most effective results of the program. 

With the mechanical facilities before 
us in the shape of buildings, teachers, 
equipment, and financial resources, no 
educator should hesitate to approach 
pessimistically the education of adults 
who have themselves indicated a most 
oncouragiam eagerness to enjoy its bene- 
its. 
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Efforts of Kentucky to Lead 


in Agriculture 
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Horses Are Still Best in World and Scientif- 
ically Operated Farms Are Equal to Any, As- 
serts State Commissioner 


By NEWTON BRIGHT 


Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics, State of Kentucky 


S WE COME to the close of the 
decade and are on the verge of en- 
try into a new one—as we strike 

a balance—what shall we carry forward 
as assets and working capital for the 
uplift and good of the great Common- 
wealth which we love and are glad to 
call our native land? 

Are we to be dreamers and idealists? 
or are we to prophesy with a degree of 
certainty upon past accomplishments 
and achievements.?’ 

For a long, long time Kentucky led 
the world in agricultural endeavors. Her 
horses were the fleetest, her cattle the 
sleekest, her tobacco the finest, her corn 
made the purest “booze” and her prod- 
ucts of field and pasture supplied the 
seed and stock for the world. 


In this achievement we were soon to 
be made to realize that our position was 
the envy of others and within the past 
decade or two we were compelled to 
again put on our armour and engage in 
friendly combat to hold our deserved and 
coveted position as the leader in the 
procession of agricultural States. 
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We soon saw the great cooperation 
between the Federal, State and county 
governments, so that today in practically 
every county in the State county agents 
have economic and vocational trainers 
in-every nook, corner and schoolhouse, 
teaching our alert and stalwart boys and 
girls the fundamentals of agriculture 
and home building—not only the science 
of "peice ia but the practical side as 
well. 

As a result, our dairy industry has 
grown by leaps and bounds, until we 
now have located in our State representa- 
tives of the largest whole-milk consum- 
ers in America; cheese factories, eream- 
eries and ice cream plants find it profit- 
able to locate here as well. Cooperative 
stock sales yards have sprung up as if 
by magic, and our veal calves, fat. cattle, 
hogs and Spring lambs are at all times 
within 36 to 48 hours of the packing 
centers, after leaving the farms— 


thereby, insuring the choicest condition 
possible. 

Intelligent instruction.and application 
by our younger farmers has renewed 
the fertility of our farms until native 
grasses are equal to their former produc- 
tion, and alfalfa, sweet clover and all 
legumes are produced in full vigor and 
abundance. 

Again our horses top the market in 
the auctions. We enter in friendly 
rivalry with our cattle, sheep and swine 
at the world’s greatest shows, fear no 
competition and win our part of the 
awards. 
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Our farm houses have been equipped 
with the modern equipments, our fields 
are accustomed to the hum of modern 
farm equipment, our rural people enjoy 
the comforts of the auto, and we have 
long ago visualized the benefits of im- 
proved highways and either in Winter 
or Summer we enjoy the friendly asso- 
ciation of friends and acquaintances re- 
gardless of distance, made possible only 
by the use of modern methods, applied 
practical intelligence, industry and per- 
severance. 

Our metropolis has grown to be the 
second largest city in the South, due 
largely to. the agricultufal development 
of our State. 

In other lines do we find ourselves as 
a growing proposition. In coal, in oil, 
in the matter of taxation and cost of 
governmental operation, we have a feel- 
ing of pride and interest. 
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There is in our State an. appreciation 
of the value of agricultural success by 
every line of business, and a cooperative 
feeling between all lines. With this feel- 
ing existing and with the determination 
and industry that has exemplified our 
young generation in the past, we enter 
the new year of the coming decade with 
every feeling of success, happiness and 
prosperity that it is possible for any 
people to anticipate. 


‘Tiusiness Aids Work Studies 


Cooperation With Women’s Bureau 
By MARY V. ROBINSON 


Director of Public Information, Federal Women’s Bureau. 


trends of modern business meth- 

ods is the constructive coopera- 
tion of forces interested, from different 
angles, in the improvement of industrial 
relations. 

Many progressive employers desiring 
to develop their organizations in every 
possible way both for their own advance- 
ment and for the benefit of their em- 
ployes turn constantly to authorities 
here, there and everywhere in the 
country. 

The Women’s Bureau, which was cre- 
ated by Congress to study the problems 
of wage-earning women and to render 
their service most effective for the na- 
tional good by making available accu- 
rate and impartial information for use 
by all interested persons, is one author- 
ity from which employers are constantly 
seeking information. 

Without the cooperation of industrial 
concerns the Bureau could not function 
so effectively as it does. The interest 
which such groups take in the aims, ac- 
tivities, and achievements of this Fed- 
eral organization and their efforts to f ur- 
ther its work have been manifested in a 
number of ways. 

One of the most outstanding forms of 
assistance has been the cooperation given 
the Bureau agents by the employers of 
women in the 20 States where investi- 
gations of women’s hours, wages, and 
working conditions have been conducted 
by the Bureau during the 11 years of 
its existence. 

Without such willingness onethe part 
of plant managements to supply all re- 
quested information, to permit plant in- 
spections, to turn over for confidential 
government use all records, such as pay 
rolls, time cards, labor turnover statis- 
tics, plant operation costs, necessary for 
these State surveys, these studies could 
not be made. In cases where the nature 
of the investigation requires it, man- 
agers even allow the Bureau representa- 
tives to interview women workers at 
their jobs. f ; 

In connection with complicated techni- 
cal studies, Bureau specialists receive 
considerable expert advice from consulta- 
tions with employers sponsoring manu- 
facturing processes related to the sub- 
jects of inquiry. It is only by such 
methods that the Women’s Bureau is 
able to collect authentic data on wage- 
earning women. 


O*= OF the most encouraging 


Hundreds of photographs of industrial 
plants employing women have been sup- 
plied the Bureau upon request. - These 
pictures have been put to many educa- 
tional uses, forming the basis of much 
widely circulated exhibit material— 
films, posters, charts, and folders. 


Actual equipment, such as chairs for 
right posture at work, first-aid kits, and 
sanitary washing, drinking, and toilet 
facilities, have been loaned and given to 
the Bureau by manufacturers for ex- 
hibit purposes. 


A number of firms have even been 
willing to lend their premises for mo- 
tion picture shots when the Women’s 
Bureau has been in search of scenes 
showing women at industrial jobs and 
service facilities provided for women. 
The Bureau supervision of such produc- 
tion accompanied by a film director with 
essential photographic and lighting para- 
phernalia has always met with the full- 
est cooperation and courtesy from the 
plant management and has thus been 
able to obtain pictures—more realistic 
than Hollywood productions since the 
actresses are actual workers at their 
jobs. . 

More and more employers have come 
to realize the value of publications by 
the Bureau in throwing light on prob- 
lems pertaining to women employes. 
Charts, posters, and maps circulated 
free of charge by the Bureau have 
been given preminent positions on the 
walls of many establishments employing 
women and fooking for aids in raising 
their standards of work. 

Some. plants have used the motion 
pictures produced by the Bureau to help 
educate their workers. A few employers’ 
associations have requested’ articles or 
talks by the Bureau specialists. At sev- 
eral conferences called by the Women’s 
Bureau, representatives of the employing 
class have been selected as outstanding 
authorities to discuss problems of wage- 
earning women from the employers’ 
viewpoint. 


Reciprocity along all these various 
avenues leads not only to a clearer un- 
derstanding between forces concerned 
with industrial achievements but to the 
establishment of better and higher stand- 
ards of working and living conditions 
and to a greater and firmer program of 
national prosperity. 





